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PREFACE. 



JTor the but flfteon yewi, ih/b author haf been dUl- 
gantly engaced In coUeeting materials fior tha lUatoriaa 
of Boekf and Montgomery oonnties. The Tarlooa arti- 
dea that he has ahready written,, relating more or less 
to those eonntles, and published either In boolcs, maga- 
dnes, or newspapers, If oolleeted, would amount to 
seTeral Tolumes ; but these haye been but a portion of 
what he has still on hand, besides what farther research 
mmj seeure. Thus howerer long he has been engaged 
aa a eolleetor, he still owes an apology to his readers for 
the imperfections of this work. These arise, chiefly, 
from the hasty manner in which he was necessitated to 
prepare it Ibr the press. The life of the writer has not 
heen one of leisure; and the work as it now appears, was 
written under great dlsadTantages^^it can be said, 
amidst many Interruptions which neeessarUy arise from 
one^s business, Independent of those of an official char- 
acter. It had been the Intention of the author to delay 
the publication of this wwk ibr seTeral years, but owing 
to the encouragement offered t^ Dr. B. L. Acker, the 
oditor and proprietor of the JforriiUnon Register ^ he was 
Induced to prepare it ior that paper, to be afterwards 
issued in a Tolume. It was this unexpected oflTer and 
its acceptance that hss occasioned Its early appearance. 
Immediately alter tlils arrangement. In the last two 
weeks of Auguat, 1868, the writer set out on a pedestrian 
tow of the entire Sehuylklll Talley , as embraced within 
the limits of Montgomery county, and rislted, person- 
ally, ereiy township, borough, Tillage, and other oljects 
of interest herein described. The distance traTeled fbr 
this purpose was about two hundred and eighty miles, 
and to be more accurate* all the notes taken were made 
on the ^ot. Just prerlous to setting out, all the re- 
qniilte preparations were made to add to the success of 
thls.undertaking, in regard to procuring the informa- 
Hon that was still wanting and unsupplled In our ma- 
terials : for this purpose maps of aU the townships and 
boroughs were taken along to assist in our fislts, besides 



numerous queries made up flrom our eoUeciloiii On wh 
additional Inibrmation was desirable. In procuring th« 
matter embodied in this work we were quite sueeessMlp 
STen b^ond our most ssnguine ezpeetationf . Thei4 
was no necessity with us to be diihise,that too commwi 
Ikult of authors ; on thecontrary> we haTe tried to ooft< 
dense our matter as much as was practicable with th# 
general plan of the work, tot its sise, we are pur* 
snaded few works on American history contain mora 
Information derlTed from unpublished sources. It waa 
this motlTO tiliat prompted us in the undertakings 
namely, of contributing something additional to our 
countiy's annals--eTen if it should be a mite of local 
h Istory. The reader must bear in mind, ho weTer imper- 
fect this work may be in Its present edition, that tha 
result has not been achloTed without great personal 
labor and expense ; and had no higher motlTes than 
those to be derlTed from mere pecuniary profit actuated 
the author, the work would noTer haTe been under- 
taken ; though If this had been the reality, no doubt, 
the field would haTe been occupied long ago by the 
reapers ft>r the hurTest it would bring. But. In our 
opinion, money cannot wholly make up the many hours 
spent in the solitude of the closet in concentrated study, 
away flrom society and the beautiful Dace of nature, but 
not absent firom the midnight lamp, In digesting a mass 
of often crude and conflicting materials. 

Partly In Illustration of the fbregoing assertions, we 
will glTs our readers a few extracts firom the writings 
of distinguished literary persons. Mr. Orlswold, in his 
Prose Writers of AmeHca, remarks that *< There are f^ 
If any kinds of composition requiring a higher order of 
genius or more profound acquirements than History; 
and it might be supposed, therefore, that It would be 
amongst the last of the fields in which the authors of a 
new nation would be suocessfteL" Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 
In her biography of Agnes Strickland, quite philosophi- 
cally remaiks : ''We know nothing among the alms of 
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Uterstiin more dlffleolt than to write biitoij well : 
le«roing oonielentioiii&eei, the patient eplritof reeeereh, 
time and opportonitiei for roeh reeearek, unflagging 
Indnstrji penetration into charaoter, a pbiloeophle 
power of ebeeryaMon and refleetloni are eome of the 
reqniaitea Ibr an hlitortan." Of late years there has 
been an Inereaalng taste for loesl Uteratore* aided» as it 
has been, hj a more general dimuton of knowledge 
amongst the people by onrcoBunonsehool system. This 
we ean say Is known to as from experSenee. On tills 
matter, 8. G. Ooodrioh, in his *< BeeoUeotiona,'' published 
In 1867, remarks: ** The last ten years haye been noted 
ibr the prodnetlon of loeal, state, town, and dty hia* 
torles. Many of these are of great interest, going back 
to the Ughtsand shadows of eolonUl periods. Hen are 
Hie tatvre reaonrees of historie poetry and romance, of 
painting and senlptore.** From this It will be seen that 
this kind of eompositlon will liaTe a tendency to Amer- 
Soanlse, not only ovr literature^ but onr arts. This Is 
what is wanting in us— more nationality In onr thoughts 
and fteBngs— the ftitnre basis of originaBty. 

Of course, the principal otjeot of this work has been 
to eolleet together and preserre much raluable and In- 
teresting matter relating to our history whldi other- 
wise might haTO been lost. In Its compilation, care 
kas been taken to glre whaterer Informatkm could be 
deriyed from authentio documents the preference ; the 
authorities are glyen for that which has been obtained 
through traditionary sources. In aH in stances attention 
has been giyen to dates, which possess a particular impor- 
tance and may well be celled the milestones of time: with- 
mit them, It would be difficult to shew what progress Is 
made. It wHI be extremely difficult, where infonftatlon 
has been derlyed fh>m a thousand sources, to be en- 
tirely correct, but we hare followed that which we be- 
liered to be the most reliable. Independent of our 
own eoUeetlons and researches made In the records of 
Philadelphia, Bucks, and Montgomery eountiei;, and in 
the Philadelphia, Pennsylyanla Historical Society and 
Hatborough libraries, we are Indebted for some Informa- 
tion, and whidi merit an aeknowleugement, to Losslng's 
Field Book of tiie Revolution, Ferris's Original Settle- 
ments on the Delaware, the Journal of the Key. Henry 
M. Muhlenberg, the Bey. J. W. BIehard*8 Centennial 
Sermon at the Trappe^ Bey. J. 0. Clay's AnnalH of the 
Swedes, Basard*s Annals of Pennsylyanla, Gordon's 
Gasateer, and Pay's Historical Collections. We are also 
Indebted for Ikyors to Dr. G. W. Holstein, of Bridgeport, 
Abel Bambo, A M., of Trappe, Bey. Edmund Leaf, of 
]Kniglafyille» and Dr. B. L. Acker, of Norrlstown. To 
Henry Woodman, formeriy of Upper Merlon, we are 
quite giatefU. for a loan «f his manuscript History of 
Talley Forge. 



It may be necessary to state why this work was not 
made a oomplete history of Montgomery County, In- 
stead of that part of it lying in the SchnylkiU yalley. 
There are seyeral reasons for this present design. To 
baye prepared a work on the same scale on the entiro 
county, would haye made It entirely too large and ez- 
penriye to haye met with any degree of success as » 
local work. In tiie present undertaking are contained 
ten townships and four boroughs, whieh, in 1810, con- 
tained 12,252 inhabitants, and whldi now must be near 
60,000; which alone Is three times greater than the 
entire population of the county at the time of its forma- 
tion In 1784. The aforesaid fourteen townships and 
boroughs in 1866 contained 8,838 tazables. There are 
In the entire eounty, thirty townships and four bo- 
roughs, leaying therefore nndeseribed In this work 
twenty townships, whioh, were th^ to reeelye the samo^ 
spaee, would make a yolume of nearly twice the pre- 
sent sise. Howeyer, it may be well enough to state that 
the author contemplates, at a ftxture time, to write ti 
history of the county, when he expects to be better 
prepared than lie now otherwise could he, both as regards 
time and materials. 

Within the Umiis of Montgomery County, the Schuyl- 
kill yalley Is ridh In historical associations. Here haye 
liyed, at yarlous times, the Indians, Swedes, Dutch^ 
Welsh, English and Germans. In the lapse of two cen- 
turies the Indians haye passed away, and the numerous 
descendants of the oth«rs ronaln. The struggles of the 
nayigators and shoremen, the Boolutionaij eyents of 
Whitetoarsh and Yalley Forge, the philosophical obser- 
Tations of Dayld Bittenhouse, and the great and mac 
niflcent undertaking of John James Audubon, on 
American birds, are not without interest. In these 
limits, too, was bom a Mi^or-General of the American 
Beyolutlon, a Speaker of the first Congress of lT69, and 
two Goyemors of Pennsylyanla. We cannot pass up or 
down ttbe yalley of the SchnylkUl, without feeling 
esftotlons for the great eyents that haye transpired there 
in the past, and the present astonishes us for the enter- 
prise it exhibits on eyery hand, and the fbture puzalea 
us to judge what will happen in the next two centurlee. 

It will be obseryed in this work that, though every 
article Is complete in Itself, there is a connection In the 
manner they are placed, from the beginning to the endy 
each being introductory to the other. As the plan la 
our own. it perplexed us at first what to do with the 
yarloas biographiea now placed in the appendix. 
At first we had concluded to place them In the town- 
ships or boroughs where they origlnaUy belonged, but 
on consideration, from their length and want of oob<' 
nection with the other local matter, this arrangement 
was thought best. At the present termination of our 
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Itbon, it wu not withoat feelluft of ptide tbfct we re- 
fliet that this VM the result of ah unoeeupled field, 
whlsh we were the first to enter, explore, and take pos- 
■mIoil In all onr rarnUet along this beaotifiil and 
Intarestiiif Talley, to all onr nnmerons Inquiries, which 
iMooght US 80 often in oonta«t with strangers, we were 
thrajfl treated kindlj, and on stating onr objeet, it 
cAsa appeared to ereate some interest in the nndertak- 
iBf. At diffwent times an amount of intelligence was 
r«00lTed from meehanlcs and laborers that quite snr- 
pclMd na, from the scant opportunities the nature of 
tkoai oeeupatlons afford. This, with us, is a sourae of 
prlda, sad shows the eleyating tendencies of our Instl- 
titktts and the interest the masses are taking in sub* 
jMti oonneeted -with literature and science. No doubt 
■107 important flwts wHI be Ibnnd wanting which win 
btaappUed. The houses and shops of the Tillages we > 
mkni wars counted. This, now, may seem of little 



moment, but in our estimation will be hereafter one of 
the important liaatures ol the book. Thirty, tizty, or a 
hundred years from this, may show thus better the pro* 
gross they may make. 

Could a book now^M found giving, tbr a certain year, 
the number of houses and shops In erery Tillage of 
PennsylTanla, say a hundred years ago. It would proTe 
quite a desideratum and would Itmilsh tnformatloB 
which cenld not otherwise be obtained. That a work of 
this kind is wanted, whateTer encouragement this may 
meet with, can be proTon by repeated paragraphs Which 
hsTe at different times appeared in our local newspapers, 
ioTlting to such an undertaking. In dosing our labors, 
we are led sincerely to.belieTo that we were engaged In 
a laudable work, and that many a one, as he arises from 
its perusal, will feel himself (so we hope) a better and a 
wiser man. W. J« B. 

Willow Qkoti, J«^, 18M. 
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WITHIN THE SOHUYLKIIiL VALLEY. 



THE SCHUYLKILL. 

The rirer Schuylkill has its origin from two 
hdaU streams which rise in the Broad Moun- 
tdn, in Bosh township, Schuylkill county. 
Following its meanderinga to where it empties 
into the Delaware, which is fi?e miles below 
Philadelphia, its total length is about one hun- 
dred and twenty-fiye miles, and its general 
coarse is south-easterly. Its principal tribu- 
taries, in Schuylkill county, are the Little 
Schnylkilly Bear, and Tumbling creeks; in Berks 
eonnty, Maiden and Tulpehocken creeks; in 
Montgomery county, Manatawny and Perkio- 
ming creeks ; in Chester county. Pigeon and 
Trench creeks ; and in Philadelphia, the Wis- 
aabickon «reek« Following its courses, the 
Schuylkill lares the shores of Montgomery 
eounty for about forty miles. 

On it in this distance are located ten townships 
and four boroughs, of whose history it is our 
intention to treat, tIs : PottsgroTS, Limerick, 
Upper ProTidenoe, Lower ProTidence, Norri- 
ton, Plymouth, Whitemarsh, Springfield, Upper 
Merbm and Lower Herion townships; and 
Pottstowny Norristown, Bridgeport and Gon- 
ihohocken boroughs. Within these limits it is 
spanned by do less than eleven noble bridges ; 
Tsilroads pass on its eastern and western mar- 
gins, while itself is made naTigable for boats 
of one hundred and eighty tons. These grand 
improTements, wonderful to relate, have been 
effected in less than half a century. They 
ihow the energy, the thrift and enterprise of 
our countrymen in these latter days, for two 
hnndred and forty- two years hare passed away 
ilnee its first discovery by the European. 
What % snlijeoi is here offered for reflection I 
Within these limits there are no mountains, 



though the country is most agreeably dirersi- 
fied by undulating hills and Talleys, interspersed 
with towns, Tillages, and Tarious manufactur- 
ing establishments, all beautifully situated by 
its banks, or nestled near by in some lateral 
▼alley. Though not on a grand scale, yet few 
▼alleys in any country, for the same distance, 
can boast of more lorely and varied pictur- 
esque scenery. Sometimes meanderiDg through 
broad cultiyated fields and fertile plains, on 
which are studded, like gems in a casket, sub- 
stantial stone houses and barns. Next, on 
some eminence, may be seen an elegant country 
seat ; then it sweeps past bits of woodland, 
tufting the hill-slopes, or contracted by a bolder 
bluff of rocks ; then, again, follow in succes- 
sion, the park-like islands, so gently reposing 
in its bosom, and the long stretches of green 
meadow. Here is to be found the utile et 
duke of the ancients to a greater degree than, 
perhaps, in any other section of equal extent 
in our wide-spread republic. To one that has 
never before traversed this part of the valley* 
and however much the hand of improvement 
may alter it, it will still present those ever 
varying succession of scenes which charm the 
landscape and are the admiration of every 
traveler. 

In the year 1609, Captain Henry Hudson, 
an Englishman in the serrice of the Dutch East 
India Company, it is believed, touched at the 
mouth of what is now known as Delaware Bay ; 
but finding shoal water, and fearful of ground- 
ing, he retired, and in a few days after entered 
the harbor of New Tork, and saUed up the 
river to which his name has been given. Jn 
the summer of 1610, it is said, Lord Delaware, 
while on his voyage to Virginia, as governor, 
entered the bay which now bears his name, as 
well as the large river that empties into it In 
1612 the Dutch commenced settlements at Fort 
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Orange, now Albany, and at Manhattan Island, 
the present site of the citj {of New York. 
Captain Hendrickeon, a Datchman, haTing 
bnilt a yaoht at Manhattan, called the ** On- 
rost," whioh in English means ResUets, of only 
sixteen tons burthen, set out on a Toyage of 
discoTery in 1616. From a map whioh he 
made of this expedition, it would appear as if 
he had sailed along the coast from NoTa Scotia 
to the Cipos of Virginia. While on this trip, 
he "entered Delaware Bay, and ascended its 
riTer as far as the Schuylkill, which he entered 
a short distance, and in consequence, is, there- 
fore, entitled to the honor of being its disco- 
▼erer. In 1683 orders were giTcn to Arent 
Corsson, the commissary of Fort Nassau, by 
authority of Qoremor Van Twiller, of Man- 
hattan, to purchase a tract of land ontthe 
Schuylkill, on which to erect a fort. In 1648, 
Gorsson concluded a purchase from several In* 
dian chiefs to the satisfaction of the West India 
Company, whioh was placed on record in their 
office. Soon after a fort was erected, which 
was called ** Beyersrede," and was saidjto be a 
place remarkably well situated, and was named 
thus on account of the beayer trade, which 
was carried on there extensiyely with the In- 
dians. This fort, it is belieyed, stood at or 
near the present Oray's Ferry, at the lower 
extremity of the city of Philadelphia. This 
trade or traffic in beaver skins, it appears, in- 
creased so by 1656 that the documents of the 
company speak of it as the « great beaver 
trade of the SchnylkUl." 

The origin of any name that has, for a long 
time, been applied to any object, whioh in itself 
is permanent and likely to remain so, is ever 
interesting, especially when of a local nature, 
to the inhabitants of its vicinity. In conse- 
quence, before we proceed further in this un- 
dertaking, we shall venture on an explanation. 
If not rather an investigation, of the name of 
3ohuylkill, as well as of several others which 
have been applied to it. The Indians, it ap- 
pears, had several names for this stream. One 
was ••NiUabockimk," whioh we know was ap- 
plied in 1655, if not earlier. In the deeds of 
purchase from the Indians to William Penn, in 
1688 and 1685, it is called "Manaiunk." John 
Heckewelder, the missionary, says it was called 
by the natives « Ganschowehanne," which 
signified, in their language, a stream whose 
falls and ripples make a noise. Mr. Hecks- 
welder's statement is doubted, for the reason 



that no authority has yet been found to cor- 
roborate that the Indians had ever called it by 
this name. The Swedes, as may be seen on 
Peter Liodstrom's map of "New Sweden," 
made in 1655, also called it the •* Linde Eilen/' 
or Linden stream, from the large trees of this 
kind that grew on its banks. Its present name 
of Sohnylkill was given it by the Dutch, very 
probably by Cap tain Hendriokson, in 1616; if 
not, it bore this name at least seventeen years 
later. By means of a rare work, entitled 
'* Woordenbock Der Nederdultsche in Fransche 
Taalen, by Francois Halma," published at 
Amsterdam, in 1729, we are enabled to give 
some light as to the origin of the Dutch name 
of this stream. Schuil, or Scfauilen, in the 
Dutch, signifies concealed, or hidden, that is, by 
land or otherwise. Kit, signifies a channe?^ 
stream, or river. Therefore, the meaning of 
Scbuil-Kil, orSchuilen-Kil,(theway itis spelled 
in the Dutch, and as it should be now written,) 
is. Hidden river, or Concealed stream. This 
US me was given it by its discoverers, from the 
fact of its month being so concealed by several 
low islands that the river can not be found till 
actually entered ; to the truth of which I can 
voucti from personal observation, while ascend- 
ing both the Delaware and entering the Schuyl- 
kill. 

The Schuylkill, though unknown to the 
generality of our citizens, was, a century and 
a quarter ago, the scene of a violent struggle 
between those who resided on its shores in this 
county and those who navigated its waters in 
canoes from the upper country, now better 
known as Berks, while on their voyages with 
produce to the Philadelphia markets. This 
was a contest that lasted many years, and in 
whioh both parties warmly contended for their 
respective interests, which here came in con- 
flict. With what novelty, at the present day, 
must we view such a struggle, when we reflect « 
on the many and mighty changes that man and 
time have wrought on this river. When we 
behold its canals with their deeply laden boats, 
its railroads with their long, dark trains, the 
many thriving towns and villages that adorn 
its banks, and the many busy manufaetories, 
and quiet, pleasant villa residenoes^what A tale 
is told of progress! To the period to whioh 
we refer, hamlets and villages were unknown ; 
even the spot where is now our populous ooan« 
ty seat, was then unmarked by a single house. 
The hills anQ the valleys were ooveied with thei? 
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mi^estie ancient forests to tho Tory sbores, 
with the ezoeption of hero and there, where 
ooeftsionally the hardy settlers had effected 
eteariogs and erected mde log dwellings. The 
contrast is enough to make one smile, especi- 
ally now, when we reflect that the dispute 
which we intend to speak of, simply originated 
from the obstructions placed in the channels of 
the Schuylkill, by the shoremen, for the pur- 
pose of assisting them to catch fish, and which 
eonsiderably impeded, if it did not really ren- 
der the navigation thereof dangerous. 

It appears, that as early as 1C88, when Wil- 
liam Penn and his colonists had not been a 
year in this country, that an act had been 
passed against the erecting of racks, wears, or 
dams, in any navigable waters, which might 
otherwise hinder the free intercourse thereon, . 
sad also tend greatly to diminish the brood of 
finh. Through the iofluence of Governor Penn, 
Another act was passed, in the year 1700, with 
the intent of more effectually securing this ob- 
ject After this, from what we have been en- 
abled to ascertain, the matter remained quiet 
for a number of years, or with but little agita- 
tion, till in May, 1721, when the Qovernor*s 
Council introduced **A bill, entitled an act 
for demolishing and removing fishing dams, 
wears, and kedles, set across the river Schuyl- 
kill, was read and ordered to be returned with 
amendments.*' It next appears , that the Coun- 
cil, on tbe 15th of August, 1730, passed a law, 
entitled **An act to prevent the erecting of 
wears, dams, &c, within the river Schuylkill." 
Tet, even this was found to be not altogether 
saffioient. It was, by an act passed in 1784, 
further strengthened and rendered more effect- 
oaL The shoremen made a strong effort, in 
the years 1785 and 1786, to get an amendment, 
or rather a repeal, so as to get permission to 
erect wears in the months of April and May 
of every year, which was warmly opposed by 
the navigators, or those living on the upper 
parts of the Schuylkill. The Governor, 
Patrick Gordon, being also opposed to any per- 
mission of the kind being given, the shoremen 
at length yielded, so far as to look for any re- 
diess for their grievances from the legislature. 
It became a matter of complaint against the 
shoremen, that for several miles above the racks 
and wears, they were in the practice to com- 
mence with their horses in the river and strike 
the water as they came downwards with stakes 
and long brashes as they proceeded, so as to 



drive and frighten the fisll into them, to their 
great diminution — that they carried stones into 
the river to hold the stakes and wears, which 
not only obstructed but rendered navigation 
difficult and dangerous. Thej were also 
charged on these occasions, while chasing fish, 
of bringing the young people together, who 
would become riotous and quarrelsome, ''which 
was a reproach to good order, peace and tran- 
quility." A number of depositions were taken 
in March, 1782, by George Boone, a justice of 
the peace, residing in the township of Oley, in 
the present Berks county, which then belonged 
to Philadelphia, as did likewise the intervening 
territory now comprised in Montgomery. 
These, Mr. Boone, who was equally interested 
with his neighbors, transmitted to the Governor 
and Legislature, and the result was, the strin- 
gent enactment of 1784, to whioh reference has 
been made. To these depositions we are in- 
debted for the following adventures encoun- 
tered by the navigators of Amity and Oley 
towQships, while on their canoe voyages to 
Philadelphia, in 1781 and 1732. 

Marcus Hulings states, that as he was going 
down the Schuylkill with a canoe, loaded with 
wheat, which, by striking against a fish- dam 
took in a great deal of water, which damaged 
the wheat considerably, and came near being 
totally lost. He also further says, that on 
another occasion, his canoe got in a similar 
predicament, and would have lost his whole 
load of wheat, if he bad not leaped into the 
river, and with much labor, succeeded in pre- 
venting his canoe from swinging around, whioh 
otherwise would have been capsised by the 
current. In so doing, he *' suffered very much 
in his body by reason of ye water and cold." 
Again, on another occasion, he got fast on one 
of the rack-dams, and only by great haiard 
escaped with his life and freight. In the month 
of February, while it was extremely cold, Jonas 
Jones relates that he got ** fast on a fish-dam, 
and to save his load of wheat was obliged to 
leap into ye river to ye middle of his body, and 
with all his labonr and skill conld not get off 
in less than half an hour ; afterwards proceed- 
ing on his journey with ye said clothes, they 
were frosen stiff on his back, by means whereof 
he underwent a great deal of misery." The 
next sufferer we shall mention was Jacob War- 
ren, who relates that his canoe, loaded with 
wheat, got fast on a dam, when he and his 
partner werr forosd into the river, and while 
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Olio, with aU Ms power, was obliged to hold the 
oanoe, the other had to open ft passage, with 
great diffioaltj, to get through. Isaao Smallj 
affirms, that in going down the rirer, with one 
hundred and forty hushels of wheat, ho got fast 
on a rack-dam, •' and, in order to save ye load 
from being all lost, he was^ much against bis 
mind, obliged to leap into ye river, the water 
being to his chin, frequently dashed into his 
mouth, where between whiles he breathed, and 
he and his partner held ye canoe with great 
labour, while a young man there present, ran 
above a mile to call help to get off/' Jonas 
Yocum and Richard Dunklin eay that they got 
fast on a fish-dam with their canoe, on board 
of which was Dunklin's wife and child, besides 
sixty bushels of wheat, and that for more than 
an hour were in imminent danger of being 
OTorset and drowned. Barnaby Khoades re- 
lates, that he got fast with his canoe on a fish- 
dam for several hours in the winter season, 
when, being without any assistance, he had to 
suffer considerably from the severity of the 
cold, besides being in great danger of losing 
both his life and load. The sufferings of the 
complainants might be much extended, bat 
shall let it suffice to say, without going into 
details, that among them can also be mentioned 
Walter Campbell, George Boone, John Boone, 
and several others, who had been at divers 
times fast with their canoes on the fish and 
rack-dams in the Schuylkill, and to preserve 
their loads had been forced at different times 
to leap into the river at the peril of their lives 
to save their property. 

The freight carried in some of their canoes, 
shows to what a prodigious size the timber had 
attained at the arrival of the early settlers ; — 
for it should be recollected that they were al- 
ways hewn from out a single trunk. William 
Penn, in a letter from Philadelphia, dated the 
8ath of 5th month, 1683, to Henry Savell, in 
England, mentions of his having seen a caaoe, 
made from a poplar tree, that carried four tons 
of bricks. Isaao Smally's canoe, as has been 
stated, carried one hundred and forty bushels 
of wheat, which is a still heavier Joad, and 
consequently must have been larger. Our in- 
formation, so far, has been to favor the cause 
of the navigators, but the shoremen no doubt 
believed that they had just reasons to complain, 
from the utriogent enactments passed against 
them. Their dams and wears were formed at a 
considerable expense and labor, for the sole pur- 



pose of supplying fish to their families. They 
were always placed convenient to their resi- 
dences, and by their own lands. Generally the 
most advantageous places for them were, where 
they were the most detrimental to the interests 
of navigation, such as below the mouths of 
creeks, and where islands and shallows rendered 
them of easy construction. The navfgatois, 
too, on many occasions, did much injury bj 
breaking through their dams, and malioiousi j 
destroying them, with the racks, wears, and 
baskets. Nay, the shoremen charged them 
with stealing, at divers times, the proceeds of 
their honest labor — the fish. Thus, between 
1781 and 1740, there was an intense excite- 
ment produced by these conflicting interests, 
along the peaceful valley of the SchuylkilU 
Many deeds of heroism were achieved on both 
; sides, and prodigies of valor performed, whidb 
no chronieler has thought proper to transmit 
to posterity. The result, however, was, that 
nt length it terminated in open war betweei^ 
the parties. Fleets of canoes Tiouldputoff oo 
the voyage together, for the purpose of mutual 
protection to themselves and the mutual de* 
struction of all fish-dams, wears, and baskets.. 
On the other hand, the shoremen would con^ 
gregate in their respective neighborhoods, for 
the protection of their property thus assailed,, 
and should any unlucky wights get fast witb 
their canoes, or venture too near the Ehore, 
they would bring their artillery to bear oo 
them in a shower of— stones. The navigatore 
being generally the greatest sufferers, at length 
concluded to call on the magistrates for assist- 
ance^ when William Richards, the constable of 
Amity township, received a warrant from 
George Boone, Esq., ''one of His Majesty's 
Justices of the Peaee" for Philadelphia county, 
to remove the said obstructions as the true 
authors of the mibchief. What Mr. Bicharda 
accomplished in the undertaking, we shall 
leave him state in his own words, given on oath 
before Ralph Asheton, Esq., and corroborated 
by Benjamin Milliard, who was one of his as- 
sistants on this memorable affair, which hap- 
pened the 20th of April, 1738. 

Having ** received a warrant, requiring him, 
this deponent, to take to his assistance such 
persons as this deponent should think proper, 
and go down the river Schuylkill, and remove 
all such obstructions as should be found in the 
said river. — In obedience to which warrant this 
deponent took several persons, inhabitants of 
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4ke said oonnty, aa his aaBistants, and together 
with one Robert Smith, constable of the town- 
ship of Oaly, (Oley,) who had receiyed a war- 



rant to the same purpose, went down the said \ company, that they should not pass them — 



riTsr, in three canoes, to Mingo creek, where 



upon an island near the said racks— that this 
deponent and company remoYed the said racks 
withont reeeiring any opposition. From thence 
they proceeded down the rirer to the mouth of 
I^iekering's creek, near which they found sey- 
eral racks which reach t across the said ri? er 
to an island, which raclcs; this deponent and 
conpaay also remoyed— that immediately after 
the said racks were temoved, about the num- 
ber of two hundred men came down on both 
Bides of the said riyer, and were yery rude and 
abosiye, and threatened this deponent and his 
company — that the said deponent, expecting, 
from the ill-language and threats given, that 



meddle with their racks. Upon which the said 
men abused and cursed this deponent in a yery 
gross manner, telling the said deponent and his 



that one of the said men called out aloud, and 



they found a large number of racks and ob- I offered five pounds for Timothy Miller's head, 
stroctions in the said river, and saw four men | the said Timothy being one of the deponent'a 



tome mischief, or a quarrel would eubue, he took \ ceeded against according to law, and that they, 



his staff in his hand and his warrant, and com 
manded the said men, in the King's Name, to 
keep the peace, and told them that he came 
there in a peaceable manner, and according to 
law, to move the racks and obstructions in the 
river, upon which some of the said men damned 
the laws and the law-makers, and cursed this 
deponent and his assistants — that one James 
Starr knockt this deponent down in the river 
with a large club or stake ; after which several 
of the said men attackt this deponent and said 
company with large clubs, and knockt down 
the said Robert Smith, the constable, as also 
aeveral of this deponent's assistants-^ that one ; 
John Wainwright, in company with this depo 



assistants ; and afterwards the said men pur- 
sued this deponent and company, who, for fear 
of being murthered, made the best of their 
way, with their canoes, to the mouth of Par- 
kyooman Creek, and then went ashore, and 
left their canoes there with several cloathes, 
which canoes are since split (as reported) in 
pieces, and several of the cloathes turned 
adrift." 

This affair having reached the heads of the 
government, whereupon the Hon. James Logan, 
President of the Council, issued a proclsmatioa 
and a warrant, the 26th of April, 1788, for the 
arrest of the ** rioters," who aro ** to be pro- 



the said Justices, exert the powers wherewith 
they are invested, for the preservation of His 
Majestjr's Peace and the good order of govern- 
ment in those parts where the late tumult arose, 
or others may be likelj to arise. And the 
sheriffs of the said counties of Philadelphia 
and Chester, respe/^tively, are hereby enjoined 
and required, with a sufficient assistance, if 
need be, to cause the warrants to be duly exe- 
cuted." This is the last official act we have 
been enabled to find on the subject, from whence 
we conclude that the shoremen, after contend- 
ing for half a century, at length gave way be- 
fore the majesty of the law, and the naviga- 
tors, the fish, and the waters of the Schujlkill, 



nent^ was struck down with a pole or staff, and i were permitted to pass on uninterrupted, till a 



lay as dead, with his body on the shore 
and his feet in the river. That this deponent 
and company, finding that they were not able 
to make resistance, were obliged to make the 
best of their way in order to save their lives ; 
after which, this deponent, together with the 
constable of Only, and some of their company, 
proceeded down the river, in order to go to 
Philadelphia, to make complaint of the ill 
usage they had received— that as they came 
near Parkyooman (Perkiomen) Creek, they 



reisent time. Mingo, Pickering, and Perkiomen 
Creeks still retain their time-honored names — 
the same islands and channels are there, but 
the people are changed. The inhabitants of 
Limerick, and Upper and Lower Providence 
townships, are reckoned now among our most 
peaceable citizens. The contest between the 
navigators and shoremen is long, long past-» 
I might have said, long, long forgotten ; but 
the wand of the antiquary is mighty — out of 
old musty tomes it may re-create a world to 



found another set of racks, which were guarded l live again in imagination as it once did in re- 
by a great nnm'ber of men. That this depo- > ality. 

nent and company requested the said rni^n to I That considerable importance was attached 
let them go down the river, and if they j to the navigation of the Schuylkill, at an early 
mould suffer Ihem to pass that they would not \ period, has been already shown in the contest 
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between the naTigatort and the ehoremen. 
Eyen William Penn, io his proposals for a 
seoond settlement in the proTinoe of Pennsyl- 
Tania, published in 1690, allndes to the pxactl* 
oability of eifeoting a communication by water 
between a branch of the Schnjlkill and the 
Sosqnehanna. This^ my readers should remem- 
ber, was at a period when canals were unknown 
•ten in Qreat BritiUn. However, nothing was 
done, we beliere, towards improTing its nayiga- 
tion for a oondderable length of time, though | 
the matter was occasionally agitated. To pro- 
mote the same, an act was passed by the As- 
sembly the 14th of March, 1761, and f^m 
which we gire the foUowing extract : ««Whereas, 
the rlTcr Schuylkill is nayigable for rafts, 
boats, and other small craft, in times of high 
freshes only, occasioned by the obstruction of 
rocks and bars of sand and gravel, in diTcrs 
parts of the same : And whereas, the improring 
the navigation of the said river, so as to make 
it passable at all times, will be very advan- 
tageous to the poor, greatly conducive to the 
promotion of industry, and beneficial to the in- 
habitants residing on or near said river, by en< 
abling them to bring the produce of the coun 



ferries established along the Schuylkill for tb« 
transportation of passengers and flight, there 
were ropes stretched across the same for the 
purpose of drawing the boats. These were fre- 
quently cut by some evil-minded persons wha 
were either going up or down the stream, la 
consequence of which the ferrymen petitioned 
to the Assembly for protection fh>m these out- 
rages, when an act was passed the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, 1766, making such offences finable Urn 
pounds each. 

Several of the commissioners mentioned hat- 
ing died, a new board was appointed by the 
Assembly, in 1778, to carry out the measnrea 
contained in the act of 1761. For this par- 
pose, David Rittenhoose, Anthony Levering, 
John Roberts, William Pewees, Jr., David 
Thomas, James Hockley, Thomas Potts, Mark 
Bird, James Star, Jacob Kern, and John Paw- 
ling, Jr., were selected. In 1781, a change was 
made, when the board consisted of David Rit- 
tenhouse, Owen Riddle, Mark Bird, Baltaer 
Qehr, Thomas Potts, DafiU Thomas, Patrick 
Anderson, John Mear, Isaac Hughs, Nathan 
Levering, Qeorge Douglass, John Heister and 
Christian Steer. An act was passed the 29th 



try to the market of the oity of Philadelphia, \ of September, 1791, to incorporate a company 



and thereby increase the trade and oommeroe 
of the province : And whereas, divers of the 
inhabitants of this province, desirous to pro- 
mote the welfare of the public, have subscribed 
large sums of money for the purpose aforesaid, 
and, by petition to the Assembly, have request- 
ed that commissioners may be appointed by 
law to take, receive and collect the said sub- 
scriptions, and such others as shall hereafter 
be given or subscribed, and to apply and ap- 
propriate the same for and towards the clear- 
ing, scouring and rendering the said river navi- 
gable, as aforesaid." To carry out the measure, 
Joseph Fox, John Hughs, Samuel Rhoades, 
John Potts, WilUam Palmer, David Davis, Mor- 
decai Moore, Henry Pawling, James Goultas, 
Jonathan Ooates, Joseph Millard, MrilUam Bird, 
Francis Parvin, Benjamin Lightfoot, and Isaac 
Levan, were appointed commissioners. This 
act had also for its object the preservation of 
fish, especially the shad, herring and rockfish, 
which ascended this stream annually, in great 
shoals, from the sea. For this purpose, the 
oommissionera were empowered not only to 
destroy but to prevent the erection of all wears, 
racks, fish-dams and baskets within the same. 



to connect the Sohuylkiil with the Susquehanna 
by a canal and slaokwater na? igation, and also 
to improve the navigable waters of the Schuyl- 
kill from the lower falls, a few miles above 
Philadelphia, to Reading, for which purpose 
the Assembly appropriated J&2500, as an en- 
couragement to the enterprise. By an act of 
the lOth of April, 1792, a company was incor- 
porated to make a canal from Norristown to the 
river Delaware, at Philadelphia, a distance of 
seventeen miles. From the former place the 
Schuylkill was to be temporarily improved, and 
thus form, with the works of the Schuylkill and 
Susquehanna company, an uninterrupted water 
communication with the interior of the State, 
and which, it was expected, would be eventu- 
ally extended to connect with the waters of the 
Ohio and Lake Erie. 

One of the objects, also, in constructing the 
canal from Norristown was, by this means to 
furnish Philadelphia with water. The under- 
taking was commenced by the two companies, 
and at the close of 1794 they hod expended 
$440,000, and had nearly completed fifteen 
miles of the most difficult part of the two 
works. Some of the principal stockholders 



At this time, it also appears that at the several ^ baf ing become involved at the time in commcr- 
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eial difficnlUes, the ooii0e<)ii6nee wm, the two 
eempanies were compelled to Bnspend opera- 
tioDs. As an ftdditional indacement to reyiye 
theoompanies, the State passed an act the 17th 
of April, 1795, to empower them to raise, bj 
waj of lottery, the additional sam of $400,000 
for the pnrpose of completing their works, as 
mentioned in the acts of incorporation. But 
nanght aTailed, tbongh this offer induced seye- 
ral abortiye attempts, which oulj tended to 
eentinae in these companies a languishing ex- 
istenoa. Balow Norristown, beginning at the 
Swedes' Ford bridge hj the banks of the 
SehnjlkiUy may be seen the exoayation made 
for this canal fbr some distance down the riyer. 
It remains there a monument of an undertak- 
ing commenced in 1792, but neyer finibhed. 

Id the jear 1811, the two companies were 
miited as the Union Canal Company, and in 
1819 and 1821 the State granted further aid 
by t guarantee of interest and a monopoly of 
the lottery priyilege. In consequence of this 
legislatiye encouragement, there were addition- 
al subscriptions obtained to the stock of the 
company to resume operations in 1821. The 
Use was re-located, the dimensions of the canal 
shanged, and the whole work finished in about 
six years from this period — after thirty-seyen 
jears had elapsed from the commencement of 
tke work, and sixty-fiye from the date of the 
first sunrey by Dayid Ritteahouse and Bey. 
William Smith. 

This canal is eighty miles in length, extend- 
ing firom the Schuylkill four miles below Bead- 
ing, where it connects with the works of the 
Schuylkill Nayigation Company ; thence up the 
Talpehocken creek to the Swatara, and thence 
down the nmmt to Middletown, on the Sudque- 
henna — thua connecting the two riyers — which 
idea William Penn conceiyed in 1690, but which 
recinired an interyal of one hundred and thirty- 
seren years to be put into practical operation. 
The whole cost of this work was about 
12.000.000. 

Tbo Schuylkill Nayigation Company was in- 
corporated under the act of the 8tb of March, 
1815, by which they were required to commence 
operations at each end of the route simultane- 
onsly ; their labors, in consequence, were ren- 
dered nearly useless until the whole line would 
be completed. This certainly was an ingenious 
plan in the Assembly to ensure the completion 
of the undertaking. This work is about one 
Inuidred and ten miiee in length, beginning a^ 



Fairmonnt, Philadelphia, and extending to Mill 
creek, at Port Carbon, in Schuylkill county. 
; It consists of a series of canals, sixty- three 
miles in length, and slack water- pools for forty- 
scyen miles, produced by thirty-four dams, 
which feed the canals. This work in its whole 
length was made three and a-half feet deep, 
with a width of no leas than thirty-six feet at 
\ the top. There are one huodred and nine locks 
of six hundred and twenty feet ascent, each 
eighty feet long and seyenteen broad, and one 
tunnel three hundred and eighty-fiye feet in 
length — the first, it is said, attempted in the 
United States. The whole cost of the line was 
$2,966,180. It was commenced immediately 
after iu incorporation, and finished in 1826. 
In 1818, it was sufficiently completed to allow 
the descent of a few boats, on which tolls wore 
collected to the amount of $230, which com- 
prised the total of its first yearns receipts. 
Chiefly in consequence of the great increase of 
the coal trade, it was determined to enlarge the 
capacity of the canal for a greater amount of 
business, which was accordingly done in 1846. 
Hitherto it had only admitted the passage of 
boats of sixty-six tons, but, by the enlargement, 
boats of one hundred and eighty-six tons are 
enabled to pass through its whole length of one 
hundred and ten miles, being one of the grand- 
est works of the kind in the Union. A great 
improyement was made. The looks were reduced 
in number from one hundred and nine to seyen- 
ty-one, and enlarged to one hundred and ten 
by eighteen feet ; the width of its canals to not 
less than sixty feet, with a depth of at least 
fiye and a-half feet. To guard against the 
danger of a deficiency of water, to which the 
nayigation is exposed in dry seasons, the com- 
pany has erected seyeral large dams upon tri- 
butary streams at the head of nayigation, from 
which to draw supplies in cases of deficiency. 
Ttie dam at SiWer creek coyers nearly sixty 
acres, and is estimated to hold sufficient water 
of itself to float about 120,000 tons of coal, 
annually, to market. As may be expected, the 
business of this great work has increased won- 
derfully. In 1825, this line brought about 
5000 tons of coal to market ; in 1827, 81,860 
tons ; and in 1857, it was 1,275,988 tons- 
showing that forty tons had now gone oyer the 
works when, thirty years preyiously, but one 
had gone. It is stated, on reliable authority, 
that the coal consumed by the yarious ftimaces, 
forges and manufactories, in the Valley of th# 
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Bohnylkin, ftnioaiita now to 450,000 tons an- 
nnallj. Thus we see how greatly important 
this trade has become, and in which we are all 
more or less interested. We have said that the 
Schnjlkill flows by Montgomery county about 
forty miles, in which distance the navigation 
company has erected six dams across it, which, 
at Norristown and Conshehocken, afford Tain- 
aVe water-power. We wish to be prophetic 
when we say that we really believe the day is 
not far distant when this line will be further 
enlarged and that vessels of two hundred and 
fifty tons will ascend, by stoam or otherwise, 
as far as Port Kennedy, where they will load 
and then return te the ocean to discharge their 
freight at the cities of our* sea -board. Young 
reader, you may live to see it I 



II. 



THE INDIANS. 



The aborigines found by the early European 
adventurers inhabiting this part of Pennsylva- 
nia, called themselves the Lcnni Lenape^ or the 
original people* They also assumed unto them- 
selves the name of Woapanaehki, or the people 
from the east. These names, it would appoar, 
they adopted from a belief of being superior 
in all respects to any of the adjacent tribes. 
The territory they lived on lay between the 
Hudson and the Susquehanna rivers, and con- 
sequently inhabited both sides of the Delaware 
ani Schuylkill. It was from this circumstance 
that they early received from the whites the 
name of Delawaree. Under this general name 
they comprehended a number of distinct tribes, 
but speaking dialects of a common language, 
and uniting around the same great council 
fire. Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, 
says, that the Lenni Lenape were a taller 
people generally than the Europeans. Old- 
mixon, who visited Pennsylvania, in 1708, 
speaks of the Indians as being gonerully tall, 
straight, and exceedingly well proportioned, 
and that they were in the common practice of 
anointing themselves with clarified bear's fat. 
lie says he saw some as handsome faces among ; 
them, of both sexes, as any in England, and 



that many had fine Roman features. He alto 
mentions that they were very civil and friendlj 
to the English, and that he had not heard of 
an instance where they had done an injury to 
any of the whites. Mons Rambo, who was 
born near the Schuylkill, in 1698, and settled 
in Upper Merion in 1712, often related in bis 
latter days, the great kindness shown by tho 
^ Indians to the whites of his neighborhood. In 
s' a letter sent to Gottenburg, in 1692, by somo 
? of the Swedes here, they make mention that 
s the Indians had not molested them for many 
s years. William Penn, shortly after bis first 
\ arrival in Pennsylvania, sent a letter to Eng- 
\ land, in which, among other matters, he gives 
] the following interesting chai'acter of the 
\ Indians : *' In liberality they excel : nothing 
^ is too good for their friend ; give them a fine 
j gun, coat, or other thing, it may paas twenty 
hands before it sticks ; light of heart, strong 
affections, but soon spent. The most merry 
creatures that live, feast and dance perpetu- 
ally ; they never have much, nor want much. 
Somo kings have sold, others presented ms 
with several parcels of land. The pay, or pre> 
sents I made them, wore not hoarded by the 
particular owners ; but the neighboring kings 
and their clans being present when the goods 
were brought out, the parties chiefly concerned 
consulted what and to whom they should give 
them. To every king then, by the hands of a 
person for that work appointed, is a propor- 
tion sent, so sorted and folded, and with that 
gravity that is admirable. They care for little, 
because they want but little ; and the reason 
is, a little contents them. In this they are 
sufficiently revenged on us ; if they are igno- 
rant of our pleasures, they are also freo from 
our pains. We sweat and toil to live ; their 
pleasure feeds them; I mean their hunting, 
fishing, and fowling ; and this table is spread 
everywhere.'* 

The Rev. John Campanius, Swediuh chap- 
lain of Governor Prints, and who resided on 
Tinicom Island, near the mouth of the Schuyl- 
kill, from 1G42 to 1648, gives us, in his **Nya 
Swerige,'' an excellent account of the Indians, 
and which contains information we have been 
unable to find in any other work. What adds 
to the interest of his description is, that he 
wrote it from his own actual observations, aitd 
that, too, at a period dating back nearly to the 
first landing of the Europeans in this part of 
the country. His arrival here was forty years 
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pntloos to tbe flrat landing of Fenn; jef, 
eren two years before he was born. On ao- 
eonnt of the rarity of Mr. Campanius' work. 
and its appropriateness at this place, is oar 
H^ology for the following extract : — 

"Their way of lining was very simple. 
With arrows, pointed with sharp stones, they 
killed the deer and other creatures. They 
made axes from stones, which they fastened to 
a stick, to kill, the trees where tbey intended 
to plant. They caltirated the ground with a 
sort of hoe, made from the sbonlder-blade of a 
deer, or a tortoise shell, sharpened with stones, 
and fastened to a stick. Tbey made pots of 
day, mixed with powdered muscle shells burnt 
in fire, to prepare their food in. Bj friction, 
tbey made fire from two pieces of hard wood. 
The trees they burnt down and cut into pieces 
for firewood. On journeys they carried fire a 
great ways in spunk, or sponges found growing 
en the trees. Tbey burnt down great trees, 
and shaped them into canoes by fire, and tho 
help of sharp stones. Men and women were 
dressed in skins ; the women made tbemseWes 
under gannents of wild hemp, of which also 
they made twine to knit tbe feathers of turkeys, 
eagles, &o., into blankets. The earth, the 
woods, and the rirers were the proTision stores 
of the Indians ; for they eat all kinds of wild 
animals and productions of the earth, fowls, 
birds, fishes, and fruits, which they find within 
their reach. They shoot deer, fowls, and birds 
with tbe bow and arrow ; tbey take the fishes in 
tbe same manner ; when the waters are high, the 
fish run up the creeks and return at ebb tide ; 
so that the Indians can easily shoot them at 
low water, and drag them ashore.*' 

"They eat, generally, but twice a day, morn- 
ing and afternoon ; the earth serves them for 
tables and chairs. They sometimes broil their 
neat and their fish ; other times, dry them in 
the sun, or in the smoke, and thus eat them. 
Tbey make bread out of tbe maize or Indian 
com, which they prepare in a manner peculiar 
to themselyes : they crush the grain between 
two great stones, or on a large piece of wood ; 
tbey moisten it with water, and make ii into 
mall cakes, which they wrap up in corn-leayes, 
aad thus bake them in the ashes. In this 
naoner they make their bread. The Swedes 
nade nse of it when they first came. They 
ean fast, when necessity compels them, for 
nany days. When traveling, or lyiog in wait 
ftr their enemies, they tft'ie with them a kind 



of bread made of Indian oom and tobaooo 
juice, to allay their hunger and quench their 
thirst, in case they have nothing else at hand. 
The drink, before the Christians came into this 
country, was nothing but water ; but now they 
are very fond of strong liquors. Both men 
and women smoke tobacco, which grows in 
their country in great abundance. They have, 
besides corn, beans, and pumpkins, a sort of 
oriffinal doffs with short pointed ears." 

** The American Indians had no towns or 
fixed places of habitation They mostly wan- 
dered about Ti'om one place to another; and 
generally went to those places where they 
could find the most likely means of support. 
In spring and summer they preferred the banks 
of rivers, where they found plenty of fish ; 
but in winter, they went up into the country, 
where tbev found abundance of venison. 
When vthey travel, they carry their game with 
them wherever tbey go, and fix it on poles, 
under which they dwell. When they want fire 
they strike it out of a piece of dry wood, of 
which tbey find plenty ; and, in that manner, 
they are never at h loss for fire to warm them- 
selves, or to cook their meat. Their principal 
articles of furniture are ^ kettle, in which they 
boil their meat, and some dishes or plates of 
bark and cedar wood, out of which they eat ; 
for drinking they use commonly the shell of the 
calabash." 

** When a Christian goes to visit them in their 
dwellings, tbey immediately spread on tbe 
ground pieees of cloth, and fine mats or skins ; 
then tbey produce the best they have, as bread, 
deer, elk, or bear's meat, fresh fish and bear's 
fat, to serve in lieu of butter, which they gen- 
erally broil upon the coals. These attentions 
must not be despised, but must be received 
with thankfulness, otherwise their friendship 
will turn to hatred. When an Indian visits 
his friend, a Christian, he must always uncover 
his table at the lower end, for tbe Indian will 
have his liberty; and he will immediately 
jump upon the table, and sit on it with his legs 
crossed, for they are not accustomed to sit 
upon chairs ; he then asks for whatever he 
would like to eat of. When the Swedes first 
arrived, the Indians were in the h^bit of eating 
the flesh of their enemies. Once on an occa- 
sion they invited a Swede to go with them to 
their habitation in the woods, where they 
treated him with the best the house afforded. 
Their entertainment was sumptuous; there 
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WM broiled, boiled^ and even hashed meat, all 
of which the Swede partook with them, bat it 
seems it did not well agree with him. The 
lodians, howeyer, did not let him know what 
he had been eating ; bat it was told him some 
time after by some other Indians, who let him 
know that he had fed on the flesh of an Indian 
of a neighboring tribe* with whom they were 
at war." 

If we compare the American Indians with 
the natives of Earope, or Asia, we shall find 
that the snperioritj displayed bj the latter 
In oondaoting the operations of agrioaltnre, 
depended chiefly on two ciroamstanoes, the ase 
of tame animals and the possession of iron and 
other hard metals. But the aborigines of 
America had not redaced animals to snbjnga- 
tion ; and they were completely ignorant of the 
harder and more oseful metals. Gold, with the 
exception of a little silver and copper, was the 
only metal known in America before the disco- 
very ; and the ase of this was chiefly confined to 
ornament. The principal tool in the posses- 
sion of the natiTos were hatchets of stone ; 
and with these the labor of a year was re- 
quisite to cnt down a tree and hollow it into a 
oanoe. In agriculture their progress was 
equally slow. The trees with which the forests 
were crowded, were of the hardest wood, and 
the shrubs so thickly interwoyen, that the 
efiforts of a whole tribe were scarcely sufficient 
to clear a small piece of ground, and adapt it 
to the purposes of cultiyation. The fertility 
of the soil, rather than the industry of the 
people, secured to them an increase equal to 
their wants. Necessity, chiefly, compelled 
them, for subsistence, to depend on hunting and 
Ashing. 

The language of the Indians has been to us 
an interesting subject of study, we mean by 
this more particularly their numerous speeches 
which have been handed down to us in the 
Colonial Records and Arcbiyes of FennsyWania. 
We know it is customary to laud the languages 
of ancient Greece and Rome; but it is doubt- 
ful with us but what there are finer passages 
to be found in some of the speeches made by 
the unlettered sayages that roamed our forests, 
not two centuries ago, than can be found in 
many of the more celebrated worthies of the 
nations referred to. There are in those Indian 
•peeohea some of the most splendid poeUcal 
images that the mind of man has ever oon- 
oeiyed; suoh expressions, we might say, of 



natural beauty that we oould almost doubt any 
language oould famish, much less that of our 
American Indians. It is confidently belieyed, 
though now 80 little known, that the time is 
not far distant when these speeches will become 
a part of the study of every lover of elegant 
literature. IVitliam, Penn, in his "Present 
State of America," printed in London, In 1687, 
at page 69, says: *« Their language is lofty, 
yet narrow, but like the Hebrew ; in significa- 
tion full ; like short hand in writing, one word 
serveth in the place of three, and the rest are 
supplied by the understanding of the hearer ; 
imperfect in their tenses, wanting in their 
moods, participles, adverbs and conjunctions: 
I have made it my business to understand it, 
that I might not waot an interpreter on any oc* 
caeion ; and I must say, I know not a language 
spoken in Europe that has words of more 
sweetness or greatness in accent and emphasis 
than theirs ; for instance, Octorocken, Ranco- 
cas, Oricton, Schakamaxon, Poquesls, all 
which are names of places, and have grandeur 
in them of words of sweetness. Anna ia 
mother ; IsamuSf brother ; Netap, friend ; 2/#- 
gue oretf very good ; ForUf bread ; Jfetoe, eat ; 
Matto, no ; Natia, have ; Fapo^ to come. If 
one ask them of any thing they have not, thej 
will answer, matta n$ hotta, which, translated, 
is, not I have, instead of I have noL** The 
name they applied to the Swedes was, AkooreM^ 
and to the Dutch and Eogliah, Senaares. The 
Rev. John Oampanius, of whom we have alluded, 
represents the Indians as having been frequent 
visitors at his house, and that, in his conversa- 
tion with them, generally succeeded in making 
them understand the leading truths and doo- 
trines of the gospel. He was so much encour- 
aged, that he learned their language, and 
translated the Lutheran catechism into it, and 
which was published at Stockholm in 1696, 
In our next article on the Swedes, extraota 
from it will be given, both in the Indian and 
Swedish. In this work he calls the Indiaa 
language the *' American Virginiske spraket." 
It is much to be regretted that so few of those 
beautiful, sonorous-sounding Indian names 
have been retained, for no language has given 
any more agreeable to the ear. They even 
won the admiration of Charles Dickens, who 
oould find so little in America to praise. As 
Csr as our investigations have been made, the 
following constitute all the Indian names we 
were enabled to Moartain, m now existing in 
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thii eouDtj : ManaUvny, Perkiomen, Wissa- 
biekon, Pennypaok, Skippaok, Saratoga, Taco- 
ny, Towamenoio, Mingo. Masbilmao, Goshe^ 
boppen, 8oiota and Macovy creeks, and Me- 
thacton and Conshehooken hills. These names, 
it is hoped, may prove as lasting as the streams 
and hills to which they were originally applied, 
for it should be remembered that they are now 
«lmo8t the only mementos of a departed race. 
What a strange fatality ! While the once lords 
of creation here have forever disappeared, they 
have left those names behind to linger by our 
valleys and our hill-tops. An allu:)ion has been 
made to Indian speeches. We (ave concluded, 
partly in corroboration of our remarks, to give 
a short extract of one delivered at the court 
house at Lancaster, in this State, June SOtb, 
1741, by Gachradodow, a chief, in reply to the 
commissioners of Virginia, concerning some 
lands. It ia taken from Oolden's History of 
the Five Indian Nations, published at London, 
in 1755, pages 80-7 of vol. ii. What renders 
this effort tke more extraordinary is that the 
Dame of the speaker is only found in connec- 
tion with this speech, otherwise, like nearly all 
the others, it would have passed into oblivion. 
It was translated at the time into English 
by Conrad Weiser, who was the interpreter. 
Where an uncultivated mind can give expres- 
sion to such striking, original and concise ideas, 
what might it have been made if properly ed- 
ucated by the best schools of this day ? 

" The world at first was made on the other 
tide of the Great Wa.ter, different from what it 
u on this side, as may be known from the dif- 
ferent colors of our skin, and of our flesh, and 
that which you call justice may not be so 
amongst us ; you have your laws and customs, 
and BO have we. The Great King might send 
yen over to conquer the Indians, but it looks 
to tti that God did not approfe of it ; if he had, 
he would not have placed the sea where it is, 
as the limits between us. You know very well, 
when the white people came first here they 
were poor ; but now they have got our lands, 
and are by them become rich, and we are now 
pAor ; what little we have had for the land goes 
BO(A#way, but the land lasts forever,** 

Aere are numbers of persons tolerably fa- 
■liliar with Indian history, yet if they were 
asked to explain fully what was meant by 
wampum and the calumet, would be unable to 
give a satisfactory answer. These are so often 
tteationed in our colonial records and archives 



as to merit some description. Wampum passed 
as current money between the early whites and 
Indians. There were two kinds of it, the 
white and purple. They were both worked 
into the form of beads, generally eaeh about 
half an inch long, and one-eighth broad, with 
a hole drilled through them so as to be strung 
on leather or hempen strings. The white was 
made out of the great conch or sea-shell, and 
the purple out of the inside of the muscle 
shell. These beads, as we shall call them, 
after being strung, were next woven by the In- 
dian women into belts, sometimes broader than 
a person's hand, and about two feet long. It 
was these that were given and received at their 
various treaties as seals of friendship ; in mat- 
ters of less importance, only a single string was 
given. Tvfo pieces of white wampum were oon* 
sldered to equal in value one of the purple. 
The calumet was a large smoking pipe, made 
out of some soft stone, commonly of a dark 
red color, well polished, and shaped some-* 
what in the form of a hatchet, and omameated 
with large feathers of several colors. It was 
used in all their treaties with the whites, and 
it was considered by them as a flag of truce 
between contending parties, which it would be 
a high crime to violate. In fact, the calumet 
by them was considered as saored apd as se- 
rious an obligation as an oath among the 
Christians. The late Matthias Holstein found 
on his farm, near Norristown, while ploughing, 
a number of years ago, an Indian head, inge- 
niously carved in stone. Axes and arrow-heads 
are still occasionally found along the entire 
valley of the Schuylkill, which, in a reflecting 
mind, will awaken an interest in the people to 
whom they once belonged. 

The early history of Pennsylvania is not one 
of bloodshed, like that of New England. One 
great reason of this is the fair and honorable 
purchases made here for the lands of the In- 
dians. From the earliest period, both the 
Swedes and the English recognized in the na- 
tives a right to the soil. We have looked in 
vain to find an instance of even a single murder 
or outrage having been committed between the 
Indians and the whites within the present 
limits of Montgomery county. At the time of 
the first settlement of the Swedes along the 
Delaware in 1688, they purchased the lands 
from the natives. We learn from Campanius, 
that during the administration of John Clau- 
dius Bisiogh, the successor of Goremor Printf, 
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that on the 17th of June, 1G54, there wai held ^ 
on Tinicnm Island, near the month of the 
Bohnylkill, a great treaty, at which were pre- 
sent ten neighboring chiefs, besides many In- 
dians. The right of the Qaeen of Sweden was 
admitted to all the lands which they had sold, 
and the old league of friendship was duly con- 
firmed. Naoman, a firm friend of the Swedes, 
was the principal speaker on this occasion. 
The ooTenants then entered into, it is perhaps 
needless to add, were nerer violated. After 
the business of the treaty had been concluded, 
two great kettles o($appan, as the Swedes called 
mush made of Indian corn, were produced. At 
one the chiefs sat, and arOUnd the other, the 
common Indians, all seated on the floor. Cam- 
paniuB says they " fed heartily and were satis- 
fied." 

Immediately after the arrival of William 
Penn, he at once entered upon treaties with 
the Indian chiefs for the purchase of lands. 
By the royal charter granted him no other had 
the right, and he therefore stipulated with the 
purchasers under him to extinguish the right 
of the Indians to the same. His religious 
principles would not permit him to wrest the 
goil from those to whom Nature had given it, 
and therefore under the shade of the lofty 
trees^ of the forest did he make his treaties, 
and which were duly sanctified by smoking in- 
eense from the calumet of peace. In these 
early purchases the boundaries are often vague 
and undefined, and the stations cannot always 
be precisely ascertained at the present day. 
The earliest purchase by Penn, of any part of 
what now constitutes Montgomery county, was 
made the 25th of June, 1688, of Wingebone, 
for all his right to lands lying on the west side 
of the Schuylkill, beginning at the lower falls 
of the same, and so on up, and backwards of 
said stream as far as his right goes. The next 
purchase was made the 14th of July, of the 
same year, from Secane and Idquoquehan and 
others, for all the land lying between the Man- 
ayunk or Schuylkill River and Macopanackhan 
or Chester River, and up as far as the Consbe- 
hooken Hill, which is opposite the present bo- 
rough of that name. On the same day, another 
purchase was made of Neneshickan, Malebore, 
Neshanocke and Oscreneon, for the lands 4ying 
between the Schuylkill and Pennepa^k streams, 
and extending as far north-west as Conshe- 
hockeo, but now better known as Edge HilL 



On the 8dof June, 1684, all the right of Maugb- 
hoDgsink to the land along the Perkiomen 
Creek, was duly sold and conveyed. On the 
7th of the same month and year, Mettamicont 
relinquished all his right to lands on both sides 
of the Pennepack. July 80th, 1685, Shak- 
hoppa, Secane, Malebore and Tangoras con- 
veyed all their right to lands situated between 
Chester and Pennepack Creeks, and extending 
up into the country, in a north-west direction 
from the sources of those streams, two fall 
days* journey. This almost takes in the whole 
of the county, excepting only that portion 
lying east of the Peunypack Creek. July 5th, 
1697, another purchase was made from Tam- 
any, Weheeland, Wehequeekhon, Yaqueekhon 
and Quenamockquid, for all their right to lands 
lying between the Pehnepack and Neshaminj 
creeks, and extending in a north-west direction 
from the Delaware as far as a horse could 
travel in two days. Thus was finally extin- 
guished by purchase all the right and title of 
the Indians to any portion of the soil now 
embraced within the limits of Montgomery 
County. 

An Indiftn council was held by previous ap- 
pointment, at the house of Edward Farmer, 
where is now the village of Whitemarsh, on 
the 19th of May, 1712. The Governor, Charles 
Gookin, was preKent, with the Sheriff, John 
Budd, Coroner Richard Walker, and others. 
A delegation of eleven Delaware Indians was 
present, Sassunan being the principal chief, 
accompanied by Ealochelan . and Scholichy, 
the latter being speaker. Edward Farmer, who 
was quite familiar with the Indian language, 
performed the duties of interpreter. Scolit- 
chy, in his address to the Governor, mentioned, 
that as the Delawares had been made tributary 
to the Miogoes, or Five nations, many years ago, 
they had thought proper to call on him pre- 
vious to their seeing those tribes, and that they 
had brought their tribute along, which was 
duly presented to the Governor, and consisted 
of thirty-two belts of wampum, of varions 
figures, and a long Indian pipe called the calu- 
met, made of stone, the shaft of which was 
adorned with feathers resembling wings, besyes 
other ornaments. Their bnsiness was aaOM- 
bly adjusted to the entire satisfaction of all 
parties. On this occasion the Governor and 
his ftriends, thirteen in number^ oame (torn 
Philadelphia on horseback. 
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The credit is dae to the Swedes of haTing 
made the first permanent settlements in Penn- 
sjlT&Dia. The Dutch fonnded Fort Orange and 
New Amsterdam, on the Hudson River, in 
1612. These settlements proved so successful 
that it was not long before they arrested the 
attention, of Gustavus Adolphus, the illustrious 
monarch of Sweden. TVilliam Usselinz, a Hol- 
laader by birth, but now a distinguished mer- 
chant of Stockholm, conceived the idea, in 
1624, of starting a company somewhat similar 
to the Dutch, for trading and colonizing pur- 
poses, on the west bide of the Delaware River. 
All the necessary stock was subscribed, and 
CTery thing arranged for the successful prose- 
cation of the matter, when a German war 
broke out, which checked the enterprise, and 
resulted in the death of the monarch, at the 
battle of Lutzen, in November, 1632. How- 
ever, the project was not allowed to slumber, 
and during the minority of Queen Christina, 
her excellent prime minister, Oxenstiern, re- 
vived it on a somewhat smaller scale. Two 
vessels, the "Key of Calmar" and the "Bird 
Grip,*' were despatched from Gottenburg to the 
Delaware, in the fall of 1687, with colonists, 
provisions, ammunition and merchandise for 
traffic. Peter Minuet, who had formerly been 
Governor of New Amsterdam, but had become 
dissatisfied with the company, ofiTered his ser- 
vices to the Swedes, and was appointed to the 
command of the expedition. They arrived 
safely at Cape Henlopen, near which place 
they first landed. A clergyman, the Rev. 
Reorius Torkillus, accompanied them as chap- 
lain. They made a purchase from the natives, 
in 1638, of the lands on the west side of the 
bay, from Cape Henlopen to Santhicon, or the 
falls of the Delaware, which they called " New 
Sweden." They next proceeded up the river 
and built a town and fort, on the north side of 
Minqnaas, or Mingo Creek, three miles from its 
mouth, which they called Christina, in honor of 
their sovereign, which name was also given to the 
stream. Tradition has it that the ancestors of 
the Rambos, the Holsteins, the Yocums, and the 
Hatioiia and others, now bo numerous io Mont- 



gomery county, arrived in these vessels- The 
Swedes zealously endeavored to cultivate peace 
with thn Indians and Dutch, who had settled 
and taken possession of the country on the 
opposite side of the river. Minuet, after three 
yearti' administration, died, and Peter HoUen- 
dare, his successor, after ruling a year and a 
half, returned home. Immediately on this 
event John Prlntz was appointed Governor, and 
the Rev. John Campanius chaplain of the col- 
ony. They sailed from Stockholm August 
16ih, 1642, in the ship Fame, accompanied by 
two other vessels of war, the Swan and the 
Charitas, and proceeded up the Delaware to the 
low alluvial island called by the natives Tinl* 
cum or Tinnekonk, situated below, but near 
the mouth of the Schuylkill. This spot Gov* 
ernor Prints selected both for a colony and his 
future residence, and in consequence landed 
here in February, 1643. A strong fort was 
immediately erected of large green hemlock 
logs, and a handsome palace for the Governor^ 
called Printz Hall, which was surrounded with 
a fine orchard and pleasure grounds. Near by, 
on the same island, were also erected a num- 
ber of houses and plantations for the most re- 
spectable colonists. The whole was called New 
Gottenburg, and enjoyed the dignity for twelve 
years of being tbe metropclis and capital of v 
New Sweden. Queen Christina, this same 
year, on hearing of Governor Printz's valuable 
services and success in founding the colony, 
granted him the island and town thereon as a 
possession to be enjoyed by him and his helm 
forever. In her instructions to the Govemorp 
among other matters she strictly enjoined him 
to administer justice according to Swedish 
laws; to preserve, as far as practicable, the 
manners and customs of Sweden ; to promote 
diligently all profitable branches of industry, 
such as the culture of grain, of tobacco, of the 
vine, and the mulberry for silk, the raising of 
cattle, to search for precious metals, diligently 
to cultivate a traffic with the Indians, and es- 
pecially to be careful to undersell the EngUsh 
and the Dutch. With the Indians he was to 
confirm the former purchases of lands and 
treaties of peace ; and as far as practicable to 
win them over to embrace Christianity, and 
adopt the manners and customs of civilised 
life. Under these wholesome instruotions the 
Swedish colony abundantly prospered. 

The early Swedes undoubtedly were a moral 
and religious people, and under the most ad- 
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▼m« oironmsUnees ncTer lost tight of their 
futh. As toon M opportonities permitted a 
oommodions ohnrch of wood was built, which 
was oonseerated hj the Rey. Mr. Oampanias, 
on the 4th of September, 1646, and was the 
first house of worship ereoted in FeDDftylvania. 
A burying ground was laid ont adjacent, and 
the first corpse interred was that of Catbarioe, 
the daughter of Andrew Hansen, on the fol- 
lowing 28th of October. This church has long 
since been destroyed, and in consequence of 
the scarcity ol stone on the island and its yi- 
cinity, bricks were used in its foundation, 
one of which may now be seen in the collec- 
tions of the PennsyWania Historical Society. 
It is made of day, slightly burnt, and of a 



emment transferred there. On the 6th of 
December of this year, (1665), a great fir» 
broke out in NewGottenburg, which consumed 
the fort and the town. Whether this disaster 
was brought about by the Dutch, while taking 
or holding possession of the place, we are una- 
ble to tell, but the circumstance was sufficient 
to bring on a decline from which it never re- 
; coTered, and its existence is only now a matter 
of history. It cannot be denied that the prin- 
cipal object of the Dutch and Swedes in their 
settlements along the Delaware from 1623 to 
16C5, was the prosecution of the fur trade, 
with the Minqua Indians. The documents of 
the Holland Company in 1656, speak of the 
great bearer trade of the Schuylkill, and along 



half by three inches, being smaller than bricks 
made at the present day. In consequence, it 
appears, of a too rigid exercise of authority, 
GoTemor Prints became quite unpopular among 
the colonists, and after a residence of ten years 
returned in 1652, leating his son-in-Taw, Pap- 
pegoia, in temporary charge of the colony. 
The Swedes about this time also formed a set- 
tlement a few miles below New Gottenburg, on 
the Delaware, which they called Upland, which 
eontinned to bear this name till the arriTal of 
Penn, in 1682, when it was called Chester. 
They also had two settlements and forts on the 
Schuylkill, a short distance aboTo its mouth, 
wMch they called Gripsholm and New Wasa. 
In 1654, Peter Lindstrom, the royal Swedish 
engineer, made a map of Neiv Sweden, which 
included the bay and rirer Delaware, with the 
a4)<Mont country on the west side, up as far as 
the falls at Trenton. It has also the SchuyU 
kill marked as far up as to contain a part of the 
territory now comprised in Montgomery coun- 
ty. Though this map is not a correct one, yet 
there is enough delineated to show >hat the 
Swedes at this time were tolerably familiar 
with the country. A few English families from 
Maryland settled upon the Schuylkill as early 
aa 1642. They were, howcTer, soon after 
driven away by the Hollanders. The Dutch 
West India Company having for some time had 
possession of the opposite shores of the Dela- 
ware, now New Jersey, began to covet the 
western side also, at length in 1644, laid claim 
to this territory under a grant from the gov- 
ernment of Holland, and the year after was 
subdued by Stuy vesant, the Dutch Governor of 
Kaw Amsterdam, now New York, and the gov- 



light amber color, its dimensions are six and a < which for the more successful operations of 



this traffic they erected several forts. But 
the Dutch were more actuated by selfish con- 
siderations — a mere love of gain — while the 
Swedes, by cultivating the soil to some extent, 
gave permanency and success to the colony. 
However muoh the kind-hearted Swedes had 
been wronged by their masters, retaliatory 
justice was approaching to teach them that the 
way of the transgressor is hard. The English, 
in 1664, conquered the whole country of New 
Netherlands, and Sir Robert Carr became dep- 
uty governor here, under Richard Nichols, of 
New York. At the lower end of the present 
city. of Philadelphia the Swedes had a small 
settlement, which was called Wicaco, where » 
a block house, in 1669, was built for the purpo- 
ses of defence, armed with ** loop-holes/' 
which in 1677 was converted into a house of 
worship. The spot is still used for this pur- 
pose to the present day, being the site of the 
Swedes Church, the Rev. Jacob Fabriciue 
being the first pastor. Three Swedes of the 
name of Swanson owned the land on which 
the city' stands, which they relinquished to 
Penn, shortly after his arrival, for a small con- 
sideration. Upland, the English, in 1678» 
made the chief place of a judicial district. 
From the ** Court Records" of this place we 
learn that in 1677, Laer Golman, Pell Laerson, 
and Peter Erickson took up three hundred 
acres near the " Falls of Schuylkill." Having 
proceeded so far in chronological order, we will 
fall back to say that a ship, called the Mercu- 
rius, arrived from Sweden, in 1666, filled with 
emigrants. As the Dutch had the year pre- 
vious taken possession of the country, they 
tried to prevent her from ascending the river. 
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bat th« Indians, e?er the trae friends of ibe 
Swedes, interposed their anthoritj, when the 
ship was permitted to pass on and dieoharge 
her passengers and freight. 

The ReT. John Campanias, of whom we haTO 
sereral times spoken, deeerres at oar hands a 
farther notice. He was born in the Tillage of 
Frost finlt, Sweden, in the year 1600. His 
works show that while yonng be mnst bays '< 
reoeiTed a good education, and that at no pe- 
riod of bis long life had been an idle stadent. 
Donbtless owing to his abilities he recetfed the 
appointment of preceptor of the Orphans' 
House at Stockholm. This post he held till he 
reeeiTed the appointment of Chaplain, nnder 
Governor Prints, of the oolonj about to be 
established in New Sweden. He sailed with 
the expedition in Angnst 1642, and arriyed at 
Tioicnm Island, below the month of the Schnyl- 
kill, in Febmary of the next year. A charch 
was erected here in 1646, having no doubt pre- 
fiooslj held worship in Governor Printz's 
mansion. A desire to be spiritaally nse- 
fal to the Indians, induced him to study their 
language, which he acquired at length with 
tolerable proficiency. Daring his residence 
here he laid the foundation of his two princi- 
pal works : Lnther's Catechism in the Swedish 
sad Indian languages, with a vocabulary, and 
the Description of New Sweden. It is much 
regretted that he never finished these works 
himself. He returned, with his family, from 
Slfsborg, in the ship Swan, on the 13th of 
May, 1648, and landed at Stockholm, July 8d, 
making the voyage in sixty-three days, which 
was considered a remarkably short passage. 
Soon after his arrival he was made first preach- 
er op the Admiralty, and afterwards pastor of 
Upland, where we believe be continued to pre- 
side till his death. He died the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1688, at the advanced age of eighty- 
three years, and was interred in the Church of 
Frost Hult, where a monument is erected to 
his memory. There is commonly attached to 
his name the word ffolm, which has led several 
to presume it to be his surname, but in faot was 
intended to imply that he was from Stockholm, 
mieh affixes being customary in those days. 
His son, it appears, was in this country with 
him, and from the papers of the former and 
the relations of the latter, with perhaps some '\ 
other traditionary matter, his ton, Thomas 
Campanias, who was never in America, pre- 
pared and pablished the aforesaid works. 



; These labors of Campanius possess a particu- 
lar value, and go to supply what otherwise 
would have been a considerable gap in the 
; early history of Pennsylvania. What adds to 
their interest at this day is their remarkable 
originality and vigor of miad which they dis- 
play. There are a few defects in them which 
we must overlook on account of the manner 
under which they were prepared. These con- 
sist, chiefly, of a few iuaccaracies as regards 
dates, and an occasional tinge of exaggera* 
tion. There is reason to believe that he was the 
first missionary among the Indians in Penn- 
sylvania, if not within the limits of the thir- 
teen original colonies. He began the transla- 
tion of the Catechism in the Lenni Lenape 
language, in 1646, being fifteen years before 
the publication of the New Testament of John 
Elliot into the Indian language in New £ng« 
land. 

The works of Campanius, as may well be 
expected, at this day, are extremely rare. 
\ There is a copy of each in the Philadelphia 
Library, and a copy of his New Sweden in the 
Library of the Historical Society ; none other 
is known to us, at least in Pennsylvania. The 
Catechism, which was printed in 1696, is a 
small duodecimo of 160 pages, to which is ap- 
pended a vocabulary of 28 pages of the Indian^ 
or, as he calls it, Virginian language. The 
following is copied from its title page and is io 
the Swedish : ** Lutheri Catechismus Ofwersatt 
pa American- Yirginiske Spraket. Stockholm, 
Tryet vthi, thet af Konigl-Maytt, privileg. 
Burchardi Tryckeri af I.I. Genath, f. Anno. 
MDCXCVI." Following, from page 180, is the 
Lord's Prayer, in the Indian and also in the 
Swedish. These are given chiefly to show to 
our readers what comparison may exist be- 
tween those two languages and the Bnglish or 
German. . 

"Nooshun Eesukquot, Quittiana tamunacli 
Koowesuonk. Peyaumoontoh Kukke tussoo 
tamoonk. Eutte nautamoonk nen nach obheit 
neane Kesukquut. Nummeet suongash ascke- 
sukokish assamaijnean yeuyeu kesukod Kah 
ahquontamsj innean numat cheseongash Neane 
matchenehu queagig nuta quonta mounnonog. 
Ah que sagkom pagunainnean en qutchhuaon- 
ganit. Webe pohquoh Wussinean wutch ma* 
chitut. Amen." 

<* Fader war som ast i Himblom. Helgat 
warde tikk Namn. Tilkomme [iikk Bgke. 
Skee tin Wilie, sason i Himmelon, sa ock pa 
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Jordenne. Wart diigeliglt Brod gif ofk i Pag. 
Ooh forlat asx wara aknlder, ■aaam oek wij for- 
late them on ekyldige aro. Och inled oas iokt 
i Trestelsen. Ytan frala obi ifraa Ondo. Tj 
tikk ar Rijket, Maohten och Harligheten i 
Eweghet, Amen." 

The other work of Gampanioa was also 
prioted at Stockholm, in the Swedish, in 1702, 
the title of which is *'|Kort Beskjrfonnig om : 
ProTinoian Nja S wedge callas PennsyWania," 
which literally translated reads *< Brief De- 
scription of the ProTiDce of New Sweden, now 
Pennsylvania. '* It contains sereral maps of 
the country which were made before 1655, be- 
sides several cnrioas copper-plate engravings. 
We shall now give a few additional extracts 
from this work which relate to this section of 
the ooantry, and from their novelty cannot fail 
to interest the reader. 

«• Aboat the Falls there grow walnnt, ehest- 
nnt, peach and mnlberry trees, and several 
sorts of plnm trees, and grape vines; hemp 
and hops grow in abundance. On this river 
there grows a plan% the fruit of which is 
rounds and is called Calabash, It is a vine that 
runs along the ground. The fruit is shaped 
like a pear. Some are as large as a great 
pumpkin, and others are as smaU as a snuff- 
box. The skin is yellow, smooth, and thin as 
glass ; it is hard and tough as horn. If they 
chance to fall on the ground they will not split 
to pieces. Within, they are full of seeds; 
when these are taken out the fruit serves as a 
vessel for several uses. If sawed in two they 
will make bottles, cups and dishes, and for 
variety's sake they may be rimmed with silver. 
Some of them are so large that they will hold 
a gallon or more. There is also a kind of fly, 
which the Indians call Cuouyo, which in the 
night gives so strange a light that it is suffi- 
cient, when a man is traveling, to show him 
the way: one may also write and read the 
smallest print by the light which they give. 
When the Indians go in the night a hunting, 
they fasten these in ects to their hands and 
feet, by which they can see their way as well 
as in the day time. One night those flies 
frightened all the soldiers that were on guard 
at Fort Christina: they thought they were 
enemies advancing toward them with lighted 
matches. There is here, also, a large and hor- 
rible serpent, which is called a rattlesnake. 
It has a head like a dog, and can bite off a 
man's leg as if cut with an axe. There are ; 



homy Joints in their tails, which make a noise 
like children's rattles, and when they see a man 
they wind themselves in a circle, and shake 
their heads, which can be heard at the distance 
of a hundred yards, so that one may put hini- 
self on his guard. These snakes are three 
yards long, and thick as the thickest part of m 
man's leg ; they are as many years old as they 
have rattles in their tails ; their color is brown, 
black and yellow." 

It appears that the calabash is a native of 
this country, and that its name is of Indian 
origin, a circumstance we have not seen men- 
tioned in any other work. It seems as if Mr. 
GampaniuB had no knowledge of the poisonoaa 
qualities of the rattlesnake. The Bev. An- 
drew Sandel, who was the Swedish minister at 
Wicaco, from 1702 to 1710, and if not a native 
of Sweden was at least educated there, and 
belonged to what was called the ** mission." 
The following is his account of the appearance 
of the locusts, as published in Clay's Swedish 
Annals:— > 

" In May, 1715, a multitude of locusts came 
out of the ground, everywhere, even on the 
solid roads. They were wholly covered with 
a shell, and it seemed very wonderful that they 
could penetrate the hard earth. Having come 
out of the earth, they crept out of the shells, 
flew away, sat down on the trees, and made a 
peculiar noise till evenings. Being spread over 
the country in such numbers, the noise thej 
made was so loud that the cow-bells could 
scarcely be heard in the woods. They pierced 
the bark on the branches of the trees, and de- 
posited their eggs in the opening. Many ap- 
prehended that the trees would wither in con- 
sequence of this, but no symptom of it was ob- 
served the next year. Hogs and poultry fed 
on them. Even the Indians did eat them, es- 
pecially when they first came, boiling them a 
llttls. They did not continue long, but died 
in the month of Juno. The same year was 
very fruitful." 

Accustomed as we now are to those things, 
they seem of little moment, but to the early 
Europeans they justly excited astonishment, 
being so unlike anything found in their owa 
country. 

The charter of Pennsylvania was granted by 
Charles II., March 4th, 1681. William Penn, 
the founder of Pennsylvania, landed at Upland, 
now called Chester, on the 8th of November, 
(new style) 1682, from the ship Weloome, com- 
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DitiMled by Robert Greeoawajf, Kiohard 
TowDsend, a passenger in ibis Teasel, states in 
bis "Testimony," that "At our arrival we 
found it a wilderness ; the chief inhabitants 
were Indians, and some Swedes, who received 
OS in a friendly manner, and though there was 
a great number of us the good hand of Provi- 
deace was seen in a particular manner, in that 
provisions were found for us, by the Swedes 
aad Indians, at very reasonable rates." Penn 
proceeded at this place to establish his govern- 
nent over the infant province, and convened 
an assembly which met on the 4th of Decem- 
ber following. This session- only lasted three 
dsjs and enacted three laws. One was to na- 
turalize the Swedes, Dutch and other foreign- 
en in the province. X^ate in the year 1682, 
assisted by Thomas Holme, the Surveyor Gen- 
eral, Penn laid out Philadelphia on land pur- 
ehased from three Swedes. The Proprietary, 
it appears, was delighted with the kind recep- 
tion he received from the gentle-hearted 
Swedes. After his departure from this coun- 
try he sent a letter from London, dated the 
IGOi of 1st mo., 1684--5, to Thomas Lloyd, 
President of Council, in which he says, 
"Salute me to the Swedes, Captain Cock, old 
Peter Cock, and Rambo, and their sons, the 
Swansons, Andrew Binkson, P. Yoakum, and 
the rest of them. Their ambassador here 
dined with me the other day.'' Penn, again, 
in his ** Present State of America," printed in 
London, in 1687, at page 100 says, **I must 
needs commend the Swedes' respect to author- 
ity, and kind behavior to the English ; they do 
mot degenerate from the old friendihip between 
both kingdoms. As they are people proper 
and strong of body, so they have fine children, 
and almo3t every house full, rare to find one of 
Uiem without three or four boys, and as many 
girls ; some six, seven, eight sons : And I must 
do them that right, I see few young men more 
sober and industrious." 

We can well imagine the condition of any 
people living for so many years as isolated as 
the Swedes did from their mother country, that 
any ooonrrence which would throw light on 
their kindred and friends abroad, would stir up 
within their breasts, as it would in most human 
beings similarly situated, the strong and warm 
■parks of affection which still binds the race 
to the land of its fathers. About the year 1690, 
Andrew Prints, a nephew of Qovemor Prints, 
Ukezpcctedly tisited his countrymen along the 



Delaware, and was hailed with delight, affec- 
tion and warm hospitality. He was from the 
'* fatherland," and could tell them much about 
their own dear Sweden. Two men, at least, 
were still living who had crossed the ocean with 
their first Governor: old Peter Bonde and Pe- 
ter Rambo. Young Prints returned to Sv eden, 
and at GottcLbnrg met with John Thelin, tbe 
postmaster of the place, and to whom he re- 
lated the circumstances of his journey, and 
particularly of the discovery he had made of a 
settlement of ** old Swedes," on the Delaware, 
who lived comfortably, bad good land, dwelt 
together in harmony, and used the old Swedish 
way in every thing. Communication between 
Sweden and Pennsylvania at this time, it should 
be remembered, was very rare. John Thelin 
was acquainted with a sister 6f old Peter 
Rambo, who lived in Gottenburg, and through 
her aid sent a letter of inquiry to the Swedes 
along the Delaware, dated November 16th, 
1692, and which was received the 28d of May, 
of the following year. A reply was sent eight 
days after, by Charles Springer, of Christina, 
in which it was stated that they were in want 
of two ministers of the <*trQe Lutheran 
faith," 8 books of sermons, 12 bibles, 42 psalm 
books, 100 tracts, with 200 catechisms, and as 
many primers, and for which punctual pay- 
ment was offered. With this letter was sent 
an interesting account of the mode of life 
among the Swedes, of which the following is 
an extract: <*As to what concerns our situa- 
tion in this country, we are for the most part 
husbandmen. We plough and sow and till the 
ground ; and as to our meat and drink, we 
; live according to the old Swedish custom. 
This oountry is very rich and fruitful, and here 
;' grow all sorts of grain in great plenty, so that 
we are richly supplied with meat and drink, 
and we send out yearly to our neighbors on 
this continent and the neighboring islands, 
bread, grain, flour and oil. We have here all 
sorts of beasts, fowls and fishes. Our wives 
and daughters employ themselves in spinning 
wool and flax, and many of them in weaving | 
so that we have great reason to thank the Al» 
mighty for bis manifold mercies and benefits. 
We also live in peace and friendship with one 
another, and the Indians have not molested ns 
for many years. Further, since this country 
has ceased to be under the government of 
Sweden, we are bound to say, for the sake of 
truth, that we have been well and kindly 
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treated, as well bj the Dutch as by bis Majes- 
ty, the King of England. We hare always had 
over us good and gracious magistrates, and we 
lire with one another in peace and qaietness." 
The Swedish inhabitants were mach gratified 
in reeeiTing, shortly after, the ministers and 
books which they so earnestly desired, by order 
of the Swedish goTernment, free of. charge. 

The present population of Swedish extrac-- 
tion in PennsyWania must now be considerable. 
By order of GoTernor Stuyyesant, it was as- 
certained, in 1659, that there were one hundred 
and thirty Swedish fhmilies in New Sweden. 
In 1693 these had increased to one hundred 
and eighty-nine families, numbering upwards 
of nine hundred and thirty-nine inhabitants. 
Bancroft, in his History of the United States, 
estimates them now as being one part in two 
hundred of the present population. He sup- 
poses that at the time of their surrender to the 
Putch, in 1655, that they may have exceeded 
seven hundred souls. So far we have rather 
generalixed the subject, which was deemed 
necessary for a better understanding of the 
subsequent history of the Swedes, as they pro- 
gressed up the Schuylkill, founded settlements, 
built churches, and gave names to places, 
around which have since clustered revolution- 
ary associations. 

Among our ancient Swedish families, none 
are, perhaps, as numerous, at this day, as that 
of Bambo. Whether there was more than one 
bearing this name that came from Sweden with 
Governor Minuet, in 1787, we are unable posi- 
tively to tell, but we have reason to believe 
that Peter Rambo and his family included the 
whole. It appears that he was a conspicuous 
man in the early settlement, from what little 
has been handed down to us. In 1 657, he was 
appointed by the Director General one of the 
magistrates of the colony ; he was also a com- 
missary, wbioh office he resigned in 1661. On 
the 1st of May, 1668, Colonel Francis Lovelace, 
of New York, made him one of the counsellors 
of Bobert Carr, the deputy governor. He was 
appointed a justice of the peace, October 8rd, 
1676, with five others, in the Jurisdiction of 
Delaware River and dependencies, any three or 
more to be a Court of Judicature for one year. 
As he had a sister living in Gottenburg, in 1692, 
and with whom he had a correspondence, the 
inference is that he may have been a native of 
that place. He was still living in 1698, and, 
with Andrew Bonde, was perhaps the only sur- 



vivor of those who came over In the first ezpe^ 
dltios. He had then four surviving sons ; these 
were Peter, Gunner, Andrew and John. 

Peter Rambo, Jr., we find first mentioned in 
Walter Wharton's Book of Surveys, at Harris- 
burg, from which we learn that there was a 
traot of land surveyed to him, called ** Rams- 
dorp," extending from the Pennepack oieek, 
northeasterly, fifty perches along the Delaware, 
and which contained three hundred acres. In 
December, 1681, he is mentioned in the Upland 
Court Records. He was present at the landing 
of Penn at Upland, now Chester, November 8, 
1682. With Swan Swanson he was a witness 
to the Indians signing the deed of July 14th, 
1688, for lands to William Penn. In the list of 
Swedish inhabitants, in 1693, he is mentioned 
as having six persons in his family. Charmed 
with the beauty and fertility of the Schuylkill 
valley, he removed with his fami^ from the 
vicinity of Upland and settled in Upper Merion 
township, in 1712, where he had purchased a 
large tract of land adjoining the river, and on 
which he spent the remainder of his days. 

Gunner Rambo, brother of the aforesaid, we 
find, was a member of the grand jury, at Phila- 
delphia, the 27th of 12th mouth, 1683, and 
represented Philadelphia county in the Assem- 
bly, in 1685. In the list of 1698, he is repre- 
sented as having six in his family. He moved 
into Upper Merion about the time his brother 
did, and took up a large tract above but adja- 
cent to his, and fronting on the river. It was 
on a portion of his land that the Swedes* Church 
was built. 

Andrew Rambo, we find, was appointed by 
the Court at Upland, March 14th, 1681, one of 
nine overseers of highways, whose jurisdiction 
extended from Marcus Hook to the Falls of 
Delaware. The portion assigned to him was 
from the Falls of Schuylkill to Tacony creek. 
We find he was continued in the same the year 
following. The law, at this time, required the 
roads to be repaired before the last day of May. 
In the list of 1693, he is represented as having 
nine persons In his family, and John Rambo, 
six. 

Mens or Mounce Rambo was the son of Gun- 
ner Rambo, and was born in 1698, and accom- 
panied his father to Upper Merion, where he 
spent the remainder of his days. He was a 
famous hunter, and his exploits still live in the 
traditions of the neighborhood. When he first 
came here, he used to say that there were i 
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bars of friendly "laditiiB about Aqd Among ibem. 
Hft sttted thai be had bbot namberA of deer 
in the vicinity as late as the year 1770. Once 
he shot a panther which be found altempring 
to attack his dog. Another time, he wounded 
a large deer, and in stepping acroEs it to cut 
its throat with a knife, the deer made off with 
him at full siieed ; howeTer, be clung to its 
back and in this position succeeded in killing 
the animal. The Swedes' Church, in 1760, was 
built on a portion of his farm. In the giave- 
yard of the same may be seen a large btone 
which has inscribed on it, **In memory of 
Hoos Rambo, who departed this life October 
the 23id, 1782, aged 89 years." In the lint of 
lettlera of Upper Merion, in 1734, we find the 
names of Mounoe, Gabriel, John and £Mrs 
Raiabo, and, for the tame ye}*r, Peter Rambo, 
in Providence township. In the ancient tomb- 
itooes of the Swedes* Church, we find the 
names of Diana Rambo, who died January 80th, 
1744-0, Aged 36 years; Peter Rambo, June 
18tb, 1667. aged 42 years ; and Mathias Rambo, 
Ostober lOib, 1782, aged 66 years. In the list 
of voters in Upper Merion for 1858. we find 
registered six of the name of Rambo, and the 
same number for Upper Pt evidence 

The earlieat we know of the name of Holstein 
is in the list of Swedish settlers in 1693, where 
Mats Holslein is mentioned as having a family 
of fonr persons. There is a family tradition 
that he came over with Governor Minuet, in 
1687, and that he is the ancestor of all those 
bearing the name and of Swedish descent to be 
found in Pennsylvania. Mats, or rather Ma- 
tkias, Holstein, son of the aforesaid, in the 
year 1712, with Brita, his wife, moved up along 
the Sehnylkill and took ap his abode in " Am- 
masland,'* now called Upper Merion. Besides 
the native Indians, be found a few Welshmen 
scattered throagh the country, and who had 
preceded bim. He purchased a tract contain- 
ing one iboasand acres of land, which lay di« 
reotly oppoaite where Norristown now stands. 
It had a river-front of about a mile, and from 
thence extending back into the country some 
two miles, embracing all the territory upon 
which the borough of Bridgeport is now laid 
out, the Shainline farms, Peter Supplee's, and 
aU the land from Red Hill to the river. Swedes' 
Ford was also on this, and which name we know 
it bore before the year 1728. In the year 1714, 
he built a atone house on his place, about one 
•ad ft-luUf milae from the riTer, where be liyed 



with his family. His children, grand- cbildreo, 
great-grand-cbildren and great-great-grand- 
children have been born in that house, and its 
wftUs still stand, though they have been built 
upon and added to several times since. The 

i aforeiroid had a son, Mathias, who was born in 
1717, and married Magdalena, daughter of 
Marcus Huiings, of Morlntton, a Swedish set- 
tlement on the Schuylkill, four miles above the 
present borough of PoUstown. Mrs. Holstein, 
who survived her husband many years, related 
several iucideots in heiw early life, which at 
this day seem quite curiuus. 

She well remembered, when quite young, 
being carried some distance on a squaw's back. 
The traveling then was chiefly performed in 
canoos. Whea married and brought to Swedes* 
Ford, neor where her husband resided, she and 
all her wedding friends came down the river in 
canoes. In February, 1747, we ftud in the 
Colonial Records that a ooiQpany of volunteers 
or A8sociatori>, as they were then called, was 
raised in Upper Merion, on account of the 

; French and Indian troubles then raging on the 
frontiers. John Hughs was appointed captain, 
Mathias Holstein, lieutenant, and Frederick 
Holstein, eubign. But their services, we be- 
lieve, were never required. This Mathias Hol- 
stein died December 10th, 1768, aged 51 yearsi 
and is buried at the Svredeb' Church. It is 
said be was one of the most active in the erec- 
tion of this church, in 1760. In the list of 
settlers, in 1734, we find there was a Henry 
Holstein living in Providence township. Sam- 
uel Holstein, who was a son of tbe last men- 
tioned Mathias Holstein, owned six hundred 

, acres of land in Upper Mei ion in the beginning 

' of the Revolution. It is said that he could on 
this tract, ss late as 1760, kill deer whenever 
be desire 1. 

Major Mathias Holstein, a well known and 
highly respected citizen of Nonlstown and a 
son of the above Samuel Holstein, was born 
October lOtb, 1772. He long kept the old 
Swedes' Ford tavern, standing within the 
present limits of the borough of Bridgeport. 
It is said that he often related that about the 
year 1790 be wes tbe means of killing, on his 
father's, farm, a very large bear by shooting 
him on a tree, where he had sought refuge from 
pursuit. He was a man endowed with mora 
than ordinary powers of observation and withal 
enjoyed a strong retentive memory, and before 
his death few could be found in any neighbor^ 
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hood thftt were better stored with the remiois- J if the name was now eztinot there, but Is 
eeaoee of the past. ItU nmeh regretted that > Upp^r Provideooe tbe name is found ; also in 
with bis abilities he did not eodeivor to pre- ;; seteral of tbe adjoiniog townships. 
■erre his reeollections in writiog. We b'^ve Nils Matsoo w^s a o.^xve of Sweden, and 
been informed, on tbe aoibority of otberp, that ' was rerj probabij the ancestor of Jobn Mat- 
he often wished that some would write a bi()tor> son, mentioned in the )i%tof 1698. Tbe latter 
of hib neighborhood or county, and tbat he had is repreaented 09 baviog at that time a fi'milj 
eten strongly pursnaded men of literary bRbii$ ' of eleven peraons' One of the same name, 
to undertake it; but, kind reader, it wae iuv^- very likely a eon, moved into Upper Merion in 
riably put — put — put oflf ! till tbe preseut wri- ^ 1712. where he took np a large tiact of land, 
ter has attempted it out of a mere love of tbe fiootiog on the Schuylkill and lying acDacent 
thing. * i to tbe township of Lower Merion. In the 

It was on a beautiful afternoon in tbe latter ^ course of time, as tbe country became settled, 
part of August, 1858, tbat we stood atone in ' a foid was established on tbe Schnjlkill, and, 
the ancient churcb-yard below Swedes* Ford ' as it lay partly on this tract, it received the 
hj our aide stood a tall white marble monu- \ name of Matson's Ford. A bridge is now 
ment, at least twelve feet high ; on it was in* ^ built over the spot, at Consbebocken, and 'm 
•eribed that it was erected to tbe ** Memory of ^ called tbe Matron's Ford Bidg. Duiiog the 
Mathias Holstein, ^wbo died Augnot lOtb, c Revolution, tbe American army cios^ed eeveral 



1849." As we stood there, a stranger, end 
reflected on some of Jhe above matters, strange 
idfeas came into our head, but, however, tbe 
leading impulse was a strong truit in tbe 
future. On an adjoining tombstone, we are 
krformed that Col. George W. Hobtern died 
March 10th, 1841, aged nearly 6? years. In 
the list of voters of Upper Merion for 1858. 
we find but two bearing tbe name of Holsteiu. 
The earliest we find of the name of Tocum 



time3 at this ford ; it was then owned by Peter 
Matsoo, and 00 his death the hod was divided 
among bis four sona, leaving ea'^b a farm. 
Isaac Matson was one of those fcrns. A bill in 
his vicinity, on the Lower Mf rion line, is biill 
called Mutsuti's Hill. In the list of voters in 
Upper Merion for 1858. but one is now found 
beaviog tbe nun?e of Matson. 

In the list of &wedi^h settlers, in 1693. we 
find the name of Lars Hailing, or BuMugj, 



is in the Upland Court records, where mention mentioned. Probably be was tbe fiitber of 
is mada of Peter Yocnm being on a jury, held Marcus Huliogs, an eovly settler al MorlattoD, 
there in Deeember, 1681. He was appointed, on the Schuylkill, two miles above the present 
March 14tb, 1682, overseer of the highways for : Montgomery county line. We know that the 
one year, from Earker*8 Mill to tbe Falls of ^ latter resided heie, previous to 1720. He ap- 
SchuylkiU. In the list of 1608, be is repre- \ pears to have been a prominent citiien, and 
sented as having a family of nine persons. . took an early pan in proeuiing the servicei of 
About the year 1712, he settled in Upper Merion , a pieacher, and in getting tbe church boilr, in 
where he had purchased a large tract of land, [ 1735. In tbe difficulties between the navige- 
which fronted on tbe river and extended some i torj and tbe shoremen, in 1731-2, be figures 
distance back into the country. It lay between ^ with bis neighbors, Jonas Yocum and Jonas 
the present Swedes' Ford Church and tbe ^ Jones. They all then lived in Amity township^ 
liower Merion Ihie. In the list of settlers of : in tbe present Berks county, and were in th» 
UpperMerion, in 1784, westillfindtbensmeof I practice of taking their wheat and prodaoe 
Peter Tocum. Whether it was tbe same person or \ every year to Philadelphia in canoes. Marcus 
a son we are at present unable to tell. In tbe s Hulings died April 2d, 1757, aged 70 years. 
Colonial Becords for 1693, mention is made of \ There is a stone also creced in the Morlatton 
aMounce Tocum, who probably was a brother. > church-yard to tbe memory of Pe^er Hulioga, 
There was a Swan Yocum living in 1780, in \ who died the 17tb of August, 1789, aged 18 
Towamencin township. We are informed by a \ years. 

Btone in the Swedes' churcb-yard, tbat a Moses \ As Jones is generally a name of Welsh or 
Yocum died March Ist, 1787, aged 67 years, s English origin, it is difficult to trace those 
A Peter Yocum is buried at Morlatton, who > bearing it of Swedish descent. Tbe name 
died July 18th, 1794, aged 76. By tbe list of | originally was Jonasson, and is found men- 
voters in Upper Merion, in 1858, it appears as < tinned in the list of 1693. This family of 
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JoDM were early settlers at Morlatton. On tbe j is a plain two-story stone bnilding, aboni 
tombstones we find tbe names of Peter Jones, j tbirty-two by thirty-six feet in dimensions, and 
who died in 1789, aged 40 years ; Jonas Jones, \ was erected in 1801. Tbe grave-yard attacbed 
wbo died Jannary27tb, 1777, aged 77 yearR, | to it comprises nearly two aores of ground and 
and bis wife, Mary, wbo died September 11th, ^ is enclosed by a wall. The most common 
1772, ag^d 68 years. Near the church is j names on tbe tombatones are Yocum, Rulings, 
still standing a substantial house with a stone > Jones, Kerst, Hfirrison, Koons, Lott, Deba?eii, 
in its front wall, containing '» L M. I. 1716," ; Eisenberg, Brower, Lenr, Leaf, Douglas, Rabo, 
which was owned by the aforesaid couple. lo > Ingles, Sobuok. Bunn, Koop, 3ird, Kerlin, Tea, 
a list of settlers residing in Perkiomen town \ Hentoo, Krouse, Rutter, Bell, Lake, Stanley, 
ship, in 1784, are mentioned the names of J Robeson and Turner. This church is situated 
Peter and Mathias Janson. It is our opinion ^ on the Reading turnpike, in Douglassville, a 
that those names are a!l corruptions from the < place of about fifty bouses. Tbe Reading 
one name of Jonasson. \ railroad has a station here, and is forty-four 

We have spoken of the Swedes as being a ^ miles from Philadelphia, 
religious people, and find that for some time > Christ church is situated at)oat a mile below 
previous to tbe Revolution they bad erected at < the Borough of Bridgeport, in the village of 
least four bouses of worship in the valley of the \ Swedesburg, on the west bank of tbe Schayl- 
Schuylkill. As we wish to be brief, we shall j kill Ri?er, in Upper Merion Township. It is 
not dwell on the churches they built at Wicaco \ better known as tbe Swedes* church, and was 
and Kingsessing. St. Gabriers Church, at > built in 1760, on a portion of land belonging 
Morlatton, being built first, t/.ali now deserve f ^o ^1»^b Rambo. Owing to a petition from 



onr attention. This name is supposed to have 
been given to this place from a church and dis- 
trict in Sweden. This neighborhood was early 
settled by several Swedish families, at least 
before 1716 ; among them can be mentioned the 
names of Huliogs, Tocum, Jones, Kerlin, An- 
derson, Kerst, and very probably others. It 
appears that as early as 1720, Marcus Hullngs 
secured tbe services of the Rev. Samuel Hes- 
telius as pastor, who bad arrived tbe year pre- 
vious from Sweden. Uow long be resided in 
this relation, here, is not certain, but in conse- 
quence of tbe recall of his brother, from Wil- 
mington, in 1728, be took charge of tbe church 
there, till 1781, when be returned to Sweden. 
We know tbe grave-yard was used here as a 
place of interment, by the tombstones, at least 
IS early as 1719. The church was first com- 
menced in 1785 and finished in 1787. The 
Rev. Gabriel Folk was its first pastor, and re- 
sided here in that capacity from 1735 to 1745. 
The earliest marriages and baptisms recorded 
in the church books begin in the year 1735. 
It appears, for roost of the time, no regular 
preacher was stationed here. Tbe Rev. Uenry 
U. Muhlenberg, of tbe Trappe, preached at 
stated times for a number of years, after 1747. 
The Rev. Alexander Murray, a mispionary 
seot from Europe by the Society for the Propn- 



tbe members of this and the two other oburoh- 
es at Wicaco and Kingsessing, they were all 
three, unitedly, incorporated by Lieutenant 
Governor John Penn, the 25th of September, 
1765, as *' Swedish Lutheran Cburobes." This 
charter, by a private act of Assembly, passed 
September lOtb, 1787, was oonfirmed with sev- 
eral amendments. The Rev. Charles Magnus 
Wrangel was tbe first clergyman that attended 
this church. He bad in charge, at tbe sama 
time, the church of St. James, in Kingsessing. 
He was a very popular preacher, and great 
crowds were in tbe practice of attending his 
sermons. In 1768 be returned lo Sweden, 
where he was shortly afterwards made a bish- 
op. Tbe Rev. Slater Clay oflloiated once a 
month here, from 1792 till his death, in 1821, 
when his son, tbe Rev. J. C. Clay, beoame his 
successor. Tbe present pastor is Rev. Wm. 
Henry Rees, wbo resides in the village. The 
church was enlarged in 1837 to its present siie. 
It is a handsome stone edifice, built in the 
form of a cross, and which is adorned with a 
spire upwards of fifty feet high, in which a 
bell was placed in 1855. Few churches have 
a more beautiful situation, and to the traveler, 
from the east side of the river, forms a piotn- 
resque object. It is surrounded by a larga 
graveyard, eoclosed by a wall, in which are 



gation of the Gospel, presided here from 1672 j planted maple, poplar and oedar trees, 
to 1768. The Rev. Edmund Leaf, formerly of I great many are buried here, and some of tba 
Pottstown, » the present patftor. The church (tombstones go back sixteen years befors the 
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•rMtion 5f ibo ofaarob, tbus Bbowing that it \ 
me nsed as a place of intermeDt aome time ) 
preyioualj. The late Major MAtbins Holeteio, 
of Norriatowo, related that about 1790 nearly 
nil wbo attended this oburoh oame on horse- 
back. The Rey. H. M. Mnhtenberg speaks of 
being Tisited, at the Trappe, in October 1763, 
by the "Swedish Missionary HeggeblaU.*M 
Ko doabt he preaobed to this congregation and | 
that of St. Gabriel's, at Morlatton. | 

Before we close this article there are yet a 
few matters deserving consideration. The 
Swedish language, it appears, was still spoken 
by their descendants in the county as late as the 
time of the Reyolntion. Matbias Holstein, 
who died in 1768, spoke it in his family. 
Andrew Rambo, now aged about seventy 
years, and living in Swedesburg, informed 
us, that when a young man, he attended wor- 
ship in the Gloria Dei church at Wicaco, and 
beard the Rev. Dr. Colin preach in Swedish, 
but was unable to understand it ; he also says 
that his grandfather, Tobins Rambo, ppoke the 
language. It is believed that no preaching was \ 
over done in the Swedish at Christ Church, | 
Swedesburg, but that Dr. Colin, in preaching \ 
there, would now and then, from habit, use a | 
Swedish word in bis sermon, which he would, ] 
however, explain. What languages have been <■ 
ef>oken along the valley of the Schuylkill with- 
Sn the last two hundred years I The Indian, 
the Swedish and the Welsh, once so prevalent, 
bave been displaced by the English and the 
German. The latter, perhaps, in another cen- 
tury will follow. Though the Indians, the 
Swedes, the Welsh, the English and the Ger- 
mans have lived here, and however much they 
differed in nationality, religion, manners and 
oustoms, they agreed in one thing, to live peace- 
ably togeiKer. Perhaps no other country can 
show, amidst such a diversity, a similar par- 
allel in ancient or modern times. Judging by 
this result within the last two centuries, who 
ean say that man does not progress f 

Mention has been made that in 1712, Mats 
Holstein, Peter Rambo, Gunna Rambo, Peter 
Tooum and John Matson, with their families, 
settled in ** Ammasland," now called Upper 
Merlon. As this *<Amma8land" has puzilid 
some of our antiquaries, we will venture an 
opinion. In records of 1678 Darby Creek 
has been called ** Amesland" Creek, and also 
the country lying between the Schuylkill and 
^idlej Creek. One has eupposed th»t this 



name is derived from AtBj, the lodiAi babm 
for a road or path. It is probable that tbis 
name is derived from Ameland, an island in 
the North Sea belonging to Holland. As the 
Coateses, Hughses, Snpplees, Ramseys, Stew- 
arts and Robertses have intermarried, at sta 
early time, with Swedish families, it has been 
supposed that some of those names, at least, 
weie of Swedish origin, but this is quite a 
mistake, for none of these are Swedish names* 
From the earliest period the Swedes and their 
descendants have shown a predilection to set- 
tle along the banks of the Delaware aod 
Schuylkill, and along those streams they sttU 
hold great quantities of our most fertile lands. 
As a people they are honest and industrious, 
and have been remarkable for pursuing tke 
even tenor of thelir way to wealth and prosper- 
ity. Seldom, indeed, can it be Sftid that aaj 
one of them forgot himself so far as to enter 
the vortex of speculation. In consequence, the 
late disa&irous convulsion, though it wrecked 
uumbers, has left them ^unharmed. 



LOWER MEEION. 

The township of Lower Merlon is bounded 
on the north by Upper Merion and the Sohajl- 
kill, south by Philadelphia, east by tbeSobajl- 
kill, and west by Delaware oounty. Its great- 
est length is six. and a-half miles, and width 
four miles, containing an area of fourteen tboa- 
saod six hundred and eleven aores. In its 
situation it is the most southern in the coanij, 
and is also the greatest in extent and popula- 
tion. Us surface is rolling, and the soil is a 
rich loam. Extending through its breadth is 
a belt of serpentine, accompanied by steatite, 
or soapstooe, which is quarried on theSchayU 
kill, about a mile above the mouth of Mill 
Creek. In connection with the aforesaid fornaa- 
tion, talc, dolomite and some other minerals 
abound. 

The surface of this township is agreeably- 
diversified by a number of beautiful streams. 
Though none are large, yet they furnish vala- 
able water-power. So well is Lower Merion 
watered that scarcely a large farm can be 
found which does not contain one or more ex- 
cellent springs of living water. Mill Creek is 
the largest stream and lies wb<^j within the 
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Umiff of tbia township. It has its sovrce near I thonsMid ive hoodred and eigbty-fonr. In the 
tbs Green Tree Ta? ern, on the Gnlf Road, and | spring of 1858 licenses were granted to eight 
if a winding, rapid stream, aboat six miles in 5 pablic houses, ten stores, two lamber yards, 
length. In tbia diMtaooe it receifes eight or ^ fonrooal yards and three grist mills. PreTious 
site small etreams, and a line of steep bills \ to 1880 there were no post offices in the town- 
mark its nonrse, bat none are over one hundred -; ship; now there are three, called General 
feet in perpendicular height. It propels the Wayne, Lower Merion and Cabinet. The turn- ' 
machinery of one plaster, two grist and two : pike road leading from Philadelphia to Lan- 
saw mills, besides eleveo maonfactortes of dif- ' oaster, passes through the township a distance 
ferent kinds. Trout Run is a branch of Mill > of about four and a-balf mile£. It was the 
Creek, and following its course is about two ' first road of this kind made in Pennsylvania, 
mike long. It has received its name from the ^ It was commenced in 1792 and completed two 
treat that abound in it. What is curious, though \ yearH afterwards. It was effected, wholly, by 
these fish bAve been known there from the ear- ^ individual subscription, and is siity-two miles 
lleet period, none have ever been found in Mill > in length, and cost four hundred and siity-five 
Oreek. In the south part of the township the \ thousand dollars, or seven thousand five bun- 
east and west branches of Indian Creek have ^ dred dollars p«r mile. It was laid with broken 
their origin ; also a branch of Cobb* frCreek, near s stones twenty-four feet wide and eighteen 
Athensville. Rock Hill Oreek and Frog Hoi- i inches defep. The Pennsylvania railroad was 
lew Run are rapid streams, from one to two s built by the State, and was originally made 
miles long, and empty into the Schuylkill op- i from Philadelphia to Columbia, on the Susque- 
posite Manaynnk. ^ hanna River, a distance of eighty-two miles, 

. As Lower Merion was first settled chiefly by \ where it connected with the canal to Pittsburg, 
the Welsh, so to this day their descendants | It was nearly one of the first in the country, 
eoBstitute the majority of its population ; next j and was opened for use in April, 1834, and 
in order follow those of English and Irish ori- • cost three million nine hundred and eighty- 
gUL Those of Swedish or German descent ^ three thousand three hundred and two dollars, 
are few. In 1741, this township contained '. It was finished, a few years ago, all the way to 
one hundred and one taxables ; in 1828, five \ Pittsburgh, a distance of three hundred and 
kindred and twenty-two ; in 1849, seven bun- I ninety-three miles, at a cost of six millions 
dred and fourteen ; and in 1856, one thousand \ two hundred and sixty-six thousand nine hun- 
aad twenty- two. The oensns of 1810 gives the ^ dred and eighty-oue dollars. The State, in 
total population as one thousand eight hundred I 18d7, aold its right to the Pennsylvania Rail 
and thirty-five ; in 1820, two thousand two I Road Company, under whose control it now is. 
h«ndn»d and fifty-six ; in 1880, two thousand ^ This road, by its connections, recently formed, 
fivehundredand twenty-four; in 1840, two thou- s gives Philadelphia the advantages of a cheap- 
•aad eight hundred and twenty-seven ; and in I er and more direct transportation to the West 
1860, three thousand five hundred and seven- I than any of the other Atlantic cities. This 
The population at this time must be s railroad passes through this township about 
ibont five thousand five hundred, showing a \ four and a-half miles, and crosses not far east 
rapid inerease since 1840. The census of 1850 s of Lancaster Pike, a branch of Indian Creek, 
give the greatest number of colored persons < on a large and substantial stone-bridge, twentyt 
here, being one hundred and forty-sight, out > five feet above the water. The Reading rail- 
of seven hundred and nine in (he remainder of \ road follows the Schuylkill the entire length of 
the connty. > this township, a distance of about seven and 

^The improvements of this township are very \ a-half miles. It extends from Philadelphia to 

the coal region, in Schuylkill county, and was 
incorporated April 4th, 1888, and was put under 
oontract the following year. Immediately be- 
low the Flat Rock Hotel, this railroad has a 
tunnel nine hundred and sixty feet long, nine- 
teen feet wide and sixteen feet high, made 
through very hard solid rock, worked f^om the 
two ends, and at the deepest place is ninety* 



nhuble : two railroads and one turnpike pass 
tkrongh it, and the census of 1850 gave five 
hundred and eighty-three houses and one hun- 
dred and ninety-five farms. According to the 
triennial assoFsment of 1856, the real estate was 
valued at one million one hundred and two 
thouaand three hundred and fifty-one dollars, 
•ad the horses and neat cattle at thirty-seren 
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five feet below the sarface. It is neatly | 
arched and rans through in a straight line, \ 
with sufficient width for two tracks The ^ 
entrance at the southern end of the tunnel is ' 
built of handsome cut stone, where the follow- ' 
iDg inscription was copied, "Philadelphia and ' 
Rending Railroad, opened between Philftdel- ' 
phia and Reading the 9th day of Dec. 1839. ; 
President, Elihu Chauncey. Managers, Cole- ] 
man Fisher. Wm. H. Keating, M. S.Richards, ' 
John A. Brown, Wra. F. Emlin, Chas. P. Fox ; 
Engineers, M. and W. Robinson." It is com- 
monly called the Manayunk tunnel, in conse- , 
quence of being about half a mile above that ^ 
place, 



wagon's pnper mill, which n«iially employs 
about six hands. Next is Wm. Chadwiok's 
lampwick factory and gr^st mill, which employs 
about the same number. Next i8t)aoiel Nlp- 
pes' manufactory, wb«oh was not in operation ; 
then William Todd's factory of woolen and cot- 
ton filling, for carpets, which employs fifteen 
hands ; then Hannah Hagy's factory, for wool- 
en yarn, which was not in operation. Charles 
Greates' Kentucky jean factory comes next, 
which employs six or eight bands ; then Evan 
Jones* manufactory of carpet yarn, &c , which 
has about twelve hands ; next Samnel L. Rob- 
eson's saw mill and manufactory of carpet 
filling, &c., which has twelve hands; then 



The manufactures of Lower Merlon are con- s comes Saniuel Croft's brass rolling mill and 
riderable. It contains two saw mills, two roll- ^ chandelier and lamp chain manufactory; next 
ing'mills, one forge, two paper mills, one dye ^ is Francis Sheetz's paper mill, which has usu- 
mill, one machine establishment and ten cotfon < ally employed about fire or six bands; then 
and woolen factories. The census of 1840 gave ? Charles Humphrey's woolen factory and ma- 
but three cotton factories. The manufacture > chine shop, for the manufacture of agricnltaral 
of paper has, however, decreased; about forty ^ implements, where about twenty bands are 
years ago there were some seven or eight en- ^ employed. The last and the farthest np the 
gaged in this business, on Mill Creek alone, < stream is Levi Morris' grist, plaster and saw 
which have, in consequence, been converted > mill. Near the mouth of Mill Creek is a small 
into other manufacturing branches. To enter \ stream which empties into it, on which James 
more fully into the details of the various man- \ Dixon has a draper factory, which employs five 
nfacturing establishments of this township, we \ or six hands. These constitute the principal. 



shall begin with the Pencoyd Iron Works, situ- 
ated on the Schuylkill, near the Philadelphia 
line. These belong to A. and P. Roberts, and 
comprise a rolling mill and forge, which went 
into operation in 1852, and employ generally 
about thirty-six hands. Nearly opposite Man- 
aynnk, on Frog Hollow Run, and about half a 
mile from its mouth, is a cotton factory for 
yarn and bobbin, which formerly belonged to 
Isaac WetherilL At the mouth of this stream 
is Grimrod's grist mill. Between the west end 
of Manayunk bridge and the Reading Railroad 
is the extensive logwood factory belonging to 
Samuel Grant, jr. & Co., called the •'Ashland 
Dye Mills," who employ twenty-three hands. 
At West Conshehocken is the Merion Furnace, a 
large establishment belonj^ing to Colwell & Co., 
and under the superintendence of J. 13. Moor- 
head, where thirty hands are employed. Here 



if not all the manufacturing establishments in 
the township, and the greater portion of them 
are propelled by water power. 

There is considerable interest taken in edu- 
cation, and there are some very good two story 
school bouses in the township. For the school 
year ending with June Ist, 1857, we learn 
there was six schools which were taught by 
five male and three female teachers. The pay 
of the former was forty-two, and the latter 
twenty-two dollars per month. These schools 
were open ten months, eight hundred and fifty- 
two scholars attended, and three thonsand sev- 
en hundred dollars was levied as tax to pay the 
expenses of the same. Efforts are about being 
made to establish a library at Athensville. 

Athensville is f<ituated on the Lancaster 
turnpike, seven miles from Philadelphia, and 
is the largest village in the township. It con- 



was, also, the print and bleaching works of P. i tains twenty-eight houses, three stores and one 
W. Bliss, which have been burned down. < hotel. Cabinet po»t office is at this place. 
There is another block printing works which J The Odd Fcilows hold their meetings in a two 
was not in operation when the author was here. J story hall, in which it is proposed to place a 
Beginning at the mouth of Mill Creek and j library now about starting. The old Red Lion 
going up this stream, the first manufacturing i tavern was at this place, which was torn down, 
tnablishment we come across is Joseph Still- [ and the present fine thret story hotel erected 
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In 1855, which ia kept by H. Litzenberg. I lion; fwo railro&ds and a canal pasa by it, 
Poblio hooaea in this Ticicity, it appears, are \ and a bridge coonects it if lib the opposite side 
BOtnamerooa, the Eagle hotel being the first \ of the Schuylkill. Tbip place, it is sold, owes 
on the pike west of this, and is aix ard a half \ much of its prosperity to ibc enterprise of 
mileaoff, and the first below ia at HestonviDe, > William Davis, who owned most of the land on 
foar and a half miles off. Several of the ^ which it is built. Formerly, hero was Mntson's 
honaea here have been built within the few ;j Ford, which name it bore some time previous 
past yeara. A short distance below the village, \ to the Revolution, being so called after the de- 
aear the pike, is the handsome residence of the < scendanis of an e&Hy settler and landholder. 
Hon. Owen Jones, late member of Congress, n The bridge hero was iocorporattd in 1852, as 
from the fifth district, comprising Montgomery s the ** Matson's Ford Bridge," and is still called 
Gonatyand the contigaons portion of Phila- !; by this Dime. By means of this bridge the 
delpbia. Humpbreysville is near the Delaware > Reading railroad has a connection with the 
eaanty line, on the Lancaster pike, nine miles ^ Norristown railroad, on the opposite side, 
from PbiladelphtQ, has twenty-one honees, a ^ Neavly half a mi'e below this village a steep, 
two story pablic schoolbouse and several band- v conical hill rises from the ScbuylkiH; probably 
soma private residences. One mile below, on v' ^^ ^^ elevdtlon of two bundled and fdy fee:, 
the pike, aod eight from the C'ly, is tbe Epis- n and is believed to be the highest eminence in 
oop&l chnrcb, where there are fifteen houses, n the township. It is a continuation of Edge 
several of which a "e elegant btruclorcs. Tbe J H«H, wb'ch ciosses the river below Spiing 
eharch atinda on the north side of the road, s ^^'^l and then runs up tbe west side of the 
and iaa lovr one story stone-pointed building ; Schuylkill about a mile, and at West Corsb( • 
with a steep roof and a tower furty feet high. ^ bocken turns to tbe west and is then better 
The whole have been built within the last twelve J known as the Gulf Hill. This is tbe same b«'l 
jears. A f^w yards to the soulh-west is a two J mentioned in tbe deeds of 1688 and 1G85, 
ttory hall, in Delawere County. Immediately s which the Indians cr^UdCoD^behocken. 
below this place the Pennsylvania railroad J Meilon Square is tUualed nearly in the 
crosses the pike. Tbe bouses along the Lnn- \ centre of the township, at tbe intersection of 
carter turnpike, in this township, are pretty ^ a cross roads, and contains tweaty-.«^ix dwf*- 
nnmerous, and among them are many elegant \ Hoga, two stores, a tavern, scbool-bouse, Merh- 
lerideocea, with ahady lawns and flower plats, s odist church, Odd Fellowa ball, and a wbetl- 
oflen displaying Gonaiderable taste. These are j wiight and blacksmith shop. Lower Merion 
often the country seats of retired Pbiladelphians \ poat office is located here. Gabriel Thomas, in 
or those who are still engaged in business in the \ b^s account of Pennsylvatiia in 1606, speaks of 
fiiy, and yet, with their families, prefer to live ! the village of Merioaetk. which, in al' proba- 
kece to the noise and bustle of the town. In J billty, was this place. We know, from itsposi- 
consequence ro^ny new hou«^38 have beeu built j tion, that it is tb'H 'tillage which Lewis Evans, 
within the past five years, and if brought \ in bis map of 1740, cal^s **Meiion." It ia 
together would be enough to make an ordioa* ! therefore one of the oldest settlements in tbd 
r; lixed borough. < county. Green Tiee is tbe name of an inn 

We>t Conshehocken ia situated in the north- \ kept by E. Ramsey, on the Gulf road, one and 
trn part of the township, on the line of Upper > a-half miles south of the Gulf MHls, and twelve 
Merion, and immediately opposite tbe borough \ miles fiom Philadelphia. It is at theinteuec- 
of Conshehocken. The Reading railroad has > tioa of a cross roads, and there is a dwelling, 
a station here, which is thirteen miles from s wheelwiight and blacksmith shop here. Intbt'a 
PbU%delpbia. This village has grown up ^ vicinity are stveral elegant country &eats and 
within the last twelve years, and contains in all ^ farm houses, the land being rolling, fertile and 
about twenty-three houses, one store and a s well cultivated. Near this lived Charles 
blacksmith ahop. The ** Merion Furnace," an ^ Thompson, secretary of Congress from 1774 to 
•ztensive eatablisbmeat, employing thirty s 1780, and who died in 1824. His seat, called 
iiaoda, a block printing establishment, not now ^ Harrington, is now owned by Levi Morris. A 
in operation, and a grist mill, formerly a \ biographical sketch of Mr. Thompson is given 
bleaching works, are also here. This place i in the appendix of this work, 
poasesaea great advantages aa a business loca- General Wayne ia the name of a small vil- 
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lage and post offioe oear tbe lower part of tbe 
township. It ooDtains a Friends' meeting 
bouse, an Inn, smith shop, and four cr fife 
dwellings. There is a plank road of two tracks 
from here to West Philadelphia, fits miles in 
length, made in 1855, but which is now nearly 
worn ont, and preparations, we understand, 
are about being made to get it piked. As (he 
elections for the township are held here, a few 
words in their connection with the past may 
not be amiss. The voters, not only of Lower 
Merlon, but of the whole county, before the 
revolution, gave their votes at tbe inn oppofite 
the State tioose, in Chestnut street, Phitadet- 
phia. In 1778 the elections for this vicinity 
were ordered to be held at the public hcuse of 
Jacob Coleman, in Germantown, where they 
were continued, till by an act of September 
17th, 1785, they were transferred to the Court 
House, in Norristowo, when by tbe act of 
March 81st, 1806. this township became a sep- 
arate district, aqd the elections were ordered 
to be held at the house of Titus Yerkes. The 
land in the vicinity of this village is highly 
productive and well cultivated. 

Opposite Manayunk there is a village which 
we believe stands in need of a name. Here 
are twelve dwellings, an inn, smith shop, log- 
wood factory, grist mill and coal yard. Two 
bridges here span the Schnylkill. The lower 
one was built by the canal company for the 
crossing of boat horses from one side of the 
river to the other, as from here down the canal 
is on the Lower Merlon side. This bridge is 
free to foot passengers, and it is thus far that 
steamboats ascend the Schuylkill. The upper 
Manayunk bridge was built in 1833, and it is 
at its west end where Rock Hill Creek empties 
into the river. The hills along the Schnylkill, 
in this vicinity, rise to the height of from fifty 
to one hundred feet, and are generally rocky, 
and covered with young timber. The stones 
consist chiefly of serpentine, interspersed with 
mica. The rocks, generally, are very hard and 
of a dark blue color, and approximate to the 
trap. From the advantages of this place in a 
business point of view, there is no doubt it 
will before long rise into importance and attain 
to the dignity of a name. 

Croft's Mill, on Mill Creek, contains a store, 
six or seven dwellings and three factories. 
Chadwick*s factory and grist mill has a store 
l^nd seven houses. Here are several fine springs 
of water. Tbe lamp wick factory was built in 



1886. The mouth of Mill Creek !• an ioier' 
esting place to visitors. .This stream is hmre 
crossed by two bridges. The road passes orer 
it on a frame-covered bridge, sixty- three feet 
long, and above and almost adjoining, the 
Reading railroad crosses it by a t^esscl bridge, 
twenty feet above the water. Near by is a 
beautiful small island in tbe Schuylkill, eon- 
tain ing about a quarter of an acre, covered 
with buttonwocd and willow trees, and is quite 
a feature in the scenery. From here op, and 
by tbe aide of tbe creek for a quarter of a 
mile, to the paper mill, is a good, level road, 
which is beautifully shaded, and with the sur- 
rounding scenery makes a very attractive walk. 
About half a mile above this there is a battean 
ferry across the Schuylkill, which lands passen- 
gers at tbe Soapetone station of the Norristown 
railroad. 

Flat Rock is tbe name now generally given to 
a hotel situated on the west side of the Schuyl- 
kill, at the upper end of the Reading Railroad 
tunnel. It is a well conducted bonse, kept by 
William Williams, and has a beautiful and ro- 
mantic location, and, from its retired position 
and surrounding attractions, could not help but 
prove a delightful place for city boarders. The 
name is derived from a huge bed of rocks ex- 
tending here across the river. Righter's Ferry 
was established, at this place, by an Act of As- 
sembly, in January, 174] , A bridge was built 
here in 1810, which was the first that spanned 
the Schuylkill, within the limits of Montgomery 
county. Some years afterwards, while several 
teams were crossing with marble, it broke down, 
but was rebuilt. In consequence of a great 
freshet on the night of September 2nd, 1860, 
the Conshehocken Bridge, four miles above, 
was washed away, and it came down with sueh 
force as to sweep this bridge entirely away, and 
which has not since been rebuilt What at tbis 
time heightened the catastrophe was that the 
Conshehocken Bridge was firmly held together 
by the railroad crossing it. On this occasion, 
it took away one-half of the Manayunk bridge, 
which has since been repaired. From the 
masses of rook in the contracted bed of the 
river for half a mile below this, it is truly won- 
derful how persons with canoes could renture 
to pass through in safety, as we know they did, 
and which has been mentioned in our article 
on the Schuylkill. Just below this is a small 
island, covered with numerous willows, whioh 
is much the resort of game, and, in oonse- 
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quence, h ts rccPiTeJ the nam» of Duck Island. ^ township was by a number of German Luther- 
Prom the western abutment of the bridge, j an?, in 17G0. This church is situated at the 
which still remains by the roadside, a sple?idid s interspciion of cross-road?, half a mile south- 
Tiew is obtained in a north-wcPt direction of the i eaft of Athensville, near the Delaware county 
fills of the Flat Rock dam and the Schuylkill, j line. It was rebuilt in 1800, and further en- 
for the distance of three miles. \ larged in 1833. It is a handsome one-story 

A mile and a-half above the Flat Rock hotel, J stjne edifice, surrounded by shade trees. Ad- 
en the Schuylkill, is the lumber ynrd of William ^joining is a very fine grave-yard, comprising 
Smith, where are four houses. This is nearly \ about one and a-half acres, laid out in walks 
opposite to the Soapstone quarries of the late ^ and planted with trees and shrubbery. There 
John Freedley. From here down to the Pbila- < are many buried he^'e. The most common 
delphia line, in this township, there is a line of \ names on the tombstones are West, Lainhoff', 
wooded hills along the Schuylkill, while from \ Knox, Kugler, Marten, Dalby, Colflesh, Sheaff, 
here up, a mile or more, the Innd is more level < Pecheo, Miller, Goodman, Litzenberg, Smith, 
Andealdvated. Below this, when we were here ^ Wagner, Fiss. Super, Bitile, Latch, Epright, 
in August last, we ob.^erved a new branch ofsFimple, Poget, Hamell, Sibly, Zell, Nagle, 
industry being vigorously prosecuted, namely : ? Hoffman, Moyer, Rrickbaum, Knoll, Horn, 
that of gathering elder and blackberries along J Trexler »nd Ott. The present pastor ia tbt 
the highway and railroad by wagon loads. \ Rev. Timothy Tilghman Titus, who resides in 
There is a large three-story stone hotol by the ) the parsonage adjoining. 

roadside, opposite Spring Mill. It is in rather \ The Baptists have a church at the intersec- 
a retired place — no other house being near. A | tion of the Roberts and Gulf roads, eleven 
few yards below this hotel a beautiful crystal > miles from PhiladelphiHi. It is a large two- 
stream of witer, which has po nnrae and is j htory stoue edifice, situated on an elevated site, 
very rapid, empties into the Schuylkill. j and is surrounded by several ancient forest 



.-Among the ancient houses of wor.vhip still \ trees. It was built in 1809. The grave-yard 
standing iu Penn.«ylvania, the Frlendb' Meeting • is laid out in gravelled walks, planted with 
House of Irfower Merion is the oldest. It is > shrubbery, and is neatly kept. The most 
situated in the villnge of General Wayne, at < common names on the tombstones are Taylor, 
the head of the West Philadelphia Plank-Road, | Johnson, Curwen, Morris, Smith, Williamson, 
five miles from the city. It was built in 1G95, j Gaskill, Righter, Matheys, Elliot, Owens, 
tnd in its ground plan is in the form of a T. | Lewis and Sheaff. The Gaskill family has a 
It is a substantial stone edifice of one story, or j number of fine tombs here ; they are related to 
about fourteen feet to the roof, with walls over J the Penns. The present pastor is the Rev. Mr. 
two feet in thickness. Ds greatest length is > Anderson. Before the erection of this church, 
about thirty-six feet, and the end facing south- | the congregation worshipped in a small build- 
west is twenty by twenty- four feet. Originally 5 ing nfar l>y» which had been originally a 
it was stone-pointed, but in* repairing it, in \ school-house, but it has some time since been 
1829, it was plastered over in imitation of large demolished. Thft first clergyman of this con- 
cnt stone. It is surrounded by several large, | gregation was the Rev. Horatio Jones, who 
feoerable - looking buttonwood trees. The | ofificiated for nearly half a century, or till near 
grave-yard, we regret to say, looks neglected, \ ^*® death, in 1858, 

ind, with all its antiquity, no old inscriptions \ Having given, at length, a description of 
ibonnd to arrest the attention of the antiquary. < Lower Merion, with a few particulars of the 
There are now about a dozen low stones, of ? past, we propose now to enter more fully on its 
recent origio, that tell us the nnraes of as many \ early history. Its nnme is derived from Meri- 
reposing beneath the sod, but beyond this, of i oneth, or Merionethshire, a maritime county 
those buried here we know not. Previous to \ in North Wales. As the early settlers hero 
theerection of this meeting-house, its members, \ were nearly all Welsh, and among them it is 
with those residing in the adjacent townships ? known that John Thomas,*Robert Owen, Tho- 
of flaTerford and Radnor, held private meetings s mas Owen and Rowland Ellis came from Meri- 
ts etrly as 16S3. These were all Welsh < oneth. will account why it was so called. 
Friends. > What is now Lower and Upper Merion town- 

t The second house of worship bnilt in this I ships, Gabriel Thomas, in his account of Penn- 
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fl^Wanift, in 1696, calls Merioneth, and in the 
Colonial Records of 1723, is still called Merion, 
whioli we know, however, was divided and 
known by their present names before 1734. 

Bat a short time before the arrival of Penn, 
ft namber of Welsh, who proposed settling in 
Pennsylvania, purchased of Wm. Pennin, Eng 
land, a tract of forty thousand acres of land, 
which subsequently was located in Merion, Uav- 
erford, Goeben, and several of the adjoining 
townships. How much of this tract lay in this 
township is unknown to us, but no doubt it cov- 
ered more than half its present area. Thomas 
Holme, the surveyor-general, begun a map of 
original surveys, with the names of the first pur 
chasers, in 1682, and as portions of it were sold 
kept filling it up to about the year 1695. From 
this map it is ascertained thst the following per- 
sons purchased nearly all the lands in Lower 
Merion : John Holland, Christopher Pennock, 
William Wood, William Sharlow, Daniel Mere- 
dith, John Roberts, John Humphreys and 
others, Thomas Ellis and otners, and Edward 
Jones with seventeen others in company. 
About 1683-4 several had already settled on 
their purchases and the number was yearly 
augmenting. J. Oldmixon, who was here in 
1708, in speaking of this tract and the Welsh, 
says that it then was ** very populous, and the 
people are very industrious ; by which means 
this country is better cleared than any other 
part of the county. The inhabitants have 
many fine plantations of corn, and breed abun- 
dance of cattle, inasmuch that they are looked 
upon to be as thriving and wealthy as any in 
the province — and this must always be said of 
the Welsh, that wherever they come, 'tis not 
their fault if they do not live, and live well, 
too; for they seldom spare for labor, which 
seldom fails of success." We have made men- 
tion of the Friends- having held meetings for 
' worship, as early as 1683, and that the present 
meeting-house was built in 1695. Application 
was made to the Council, in 1706, for a road 
firom this meeting-house to the l^chuylkill, 
where a ferry was to be established. 

Among the earliest settlers here was Benja- 
min Humphrey, who came over in 1683. He 
was a useful man in the colony, and through 
his hospitality enjoyed a wide-spread reputa- 
tion. He died the 4th of November, 1737, 
aged 76 years. David Humphrey was commis- 
sioned ft justice of the ccunty courts, Novem- 
bsr 22d| 1738. There are persons of this nsmo 



still residing in the township, and it is froB 
members of this family (hat HumphreysTille re- 
ceived its name. The Roberts family is another 
of early origin. Hugh Roberts came from 
Wales in 1684, and traveled here in the work 
of the ministry in Maryland, Long Island and 
New England, where it is said ** his services 
were effectual to the people." He died in 1702, 
and was buried at the Merion meeting house. 
Robert Jones purchased of Penn, in England, 
in 1G82, five hundred acres of land, which was 
afterwards located in this township. He was 
also an early settler, and was exceedingly pop- 
ular among bis neighbors. In June, 1715, he 
was appointed one of the justices of the coun- 
ty courts, which office he continued to hold for 
many years. Edward Jones was another early 
settler, ** given to hospitality and generally 
beloved by his acquaintances." He died in 
February, 1737, aged 82 years. Jonathan 
Jones came hero with his parents when only 
three years old, and continued a resident till 
June 80th, 1770, when he died, at the advanced 
age of 91 years. A company of Associators 
was formed in February, 1747, of which Ed- 
ward Jones was chosen captain, and Griffith 
Griffith, first lieutenant. Edward Edwards 
purchased of Penn in England, two hundred 
and fifty acres, which was afterwards located 
here and which he settled upon. Robert Oven 
arrived from Wales in 1790. He was a minis- 
ter among Friends, and traveled much on this 
account, both in his native country and Amer* 
ica- He died in July, 1797, and was interred 
at Merion meeting house. Benjamin East- 
born, an early settler, we learn from the Abing- 
: ten records, married Ann Thomas in 1722. 
Griffith Lewellen was commissioned a justice 
of the county courts in April, 1744, and was 
; continued in said office for a number of years. 
I The following is a list of landholders and 
tenants residing in Lower Merion in 1734, 
which is copied from the original manuscript, 
prepared for Thomas Penn. It contains fifty- 
two names and cannot fail to prove interesting 
at this day to their numerous descendants. 
It will also be observed that they are all Welsh, 
with the exception, probably, of two or three 
names : John, son of Mathias Roberts, Hugh 
Evans, Robert Jones, Robert Roberts, Robert 
Evan, Rice Price, Edward Jones, Abel Thomas, 
Benjamin Eastborn, Jonathan Jones, Wm. Ha- 
vard, Richard Hughs, Morris Lewellen, Ben- 
jamin Humphrey, John Humphrey, Joseph 
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WiHUmfl, Rees Thomas, William Thomas, Peter 
JoMs, Hamphrey Jones, John Griffith, Catha- 
rine Pagh, Rees Phillip, Joseph Tucker, James 
John, Thomas John, John Llo^d, Griffith Le- 
vellen, Robert Roberts, David Jones, William 
Walton, David Davis, Joseph Roberts, John 
Roherts, David Price, Isachar Price. David 
Price, Jr., Lewis LIujd, John David, Robert, 
son of Peter Jones, Thomas David, John Evans, 
Eleanor Bevan, Owen Jones' plantation, Evan 
Harry, Nicholas Rapj, John Roberts, carpen- 
ter, Evan Rees, Samuel Jordan, James Dod* 
mead, Edward Edwards and Garret Jones. 

Daring the revolution, particularly while the 
British held possession of Philadelphia, from 
September, 1777, to Jane, 1778, the inhabitants 
of Lower Merion suffered severely from the 
depredations of the enemy, in consequence of 
liring so near the city. Shortly after their 
departure an assessor was appointed to rate 
the damages, which amounted to three thou- 
sand two hundred and twelve pounds, or eight 
thousand five hundred aDd sixty-five dollars 
and eleven cents of our present currency It ap- 
pears that though no striking events of inter- 
est occurred here, yet this township bore its 
share of the trials. We have in our possession 
a list of all persons who stood attainted for 
treason during the revolution within the pre- 
sent limits of Montgomery county, being 
twenty-nine in number. Among these there is 
bat one who was a resident of Lower Merion, 
thus showing that the people here were gener- 
tllj disposed to independence. The person 
alladed to was John Roberts, a descendant of 
one of its earliest and most respectable fami- 
lies. After the British had taken possession of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Roberts no doubt supposed 
that the subjugation of the country was a cer- 
tainty, and therefore, as a man of property, it 
voald redound to his interest to join their 
eanse. The result was that he was induced to 
do acts through the power of those he consid- 
ered his friends, which, on their departure, 
broaght on him the vengeance of his country- 
men. For his conduct he was arrested, tried, 
found guilty, and publicly executed in Phila- 
delphia. His real estate, iu this township, was 
eoafiscated, and consiHted of three hundred 
and seventy-eight acres of land, besides two 
nills and several houdee. A portion of said 
property now belongs to Samuel E. Bobef«on, 
OB Mill Greek. A biographical sketch of Mr. Ro* 
berts is given in the appendix of this work. 



UPPER MERION. 

The township of Upper Menon is bounded 
on tbe north-west, north and north-east by the 
river Schuylkill, and also on the north-east by 
the borough of Bridgeport, on the south-east 
by Lower Merion township, on the south by 
tbe connties of Chester and Delaware, and on 
the south-west by Chester. Its greatest length 
is eight and a quarCer miles, and its greatest 
width three and a-half. It will be observed 
that it lies wholly on the west side of the 
Schuylkill, and that its form must be very 
irregular. It formerly containt^d ten thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-five acres, but by 
the erection of the borough of Bridgeport, in 
^ 1851, four hundred and eighty acres were taken 
ofiT, leaving its present area ten thousand two 
hundred and ninety-five acres. The surface is 
rolling and contains, generally, a lime-atone 
soil. 

The principal elevations in this township are 
called Mount Joy, Red Hill, Flint Hill, North 
Valley Hill, and Conshehocken or Gulf Hill. 

Mount Joy is of a conical form, and is wood- 
ed to its top, and forma a beautiful feature in 
the landscape, as seen from the old school 
house on tbe Valley Hill— half a mile west of 
Port Kennedy — from which place it is about 
one and a-half miles. This hill gave name to 
a manor which belonged to Letitia, daughter of 
William Penn, Tradition says that he gave 
this hill its name while on a visit to the neigh- 
borhood. It is the highest eminence in Upper 
Merion, ia tbe vicinity of Valley Forge. In 
the time of the Revolution it was strongly 
fortified, and the remains of entrenehments are 
still visible on its top. 

Red Hill is an eminence something over a 
mile south-west of Bridgeport It is a well 
known tradition, handed down by several fami- 
lies, that two panthers were shot on it in the 
time of the early settlement. 

The Conshehocken or Gulf Hill is a long 
narrow range that runs a great way intoChes* 
ter county. It is a contiauation of Edge HiU, 
which crosses the Schuylkill at Spring Mill, and 
extends east and west. It commences in New 
Jersey, and crosses the Delaware at Trenton. 
What is strange, in Montgomery oonnty no 
iron, lime-stone, or marble, is found on the 
south side of it. Geologically speaking, it 
forms a narrow belt of the primary rooks with 
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gaeias and talcon sla^e. The name of Quif i 
Hill has only been applied in tbiu Ticioitj from j 
the deep, narrow passage of Gulf Creek through < 
it in its coarse to the SchujlkiU. This natural | 
curiosity will be more fully described when we ■> 
speak of the village? of the towusjhip. < 

The North Valley Hill is a range following \ 
the Schuylkill, and commences a short distance I 
abo^e Bridgeport. It is only of moderate ele- ^ 
▼ation, and is the highest between Port Ken- 
nedy and Valley Forge. 

In walking along the Schuylkill canal from 
Bridgeport to Port Kennedy, we found the 
land chiefly cultivated to the river, with 
an occasional margin of trees, making it a 
shady and agreeable walk. Probably one of 
the most fertile tracts of land in Montgomery 
coaoty is that portion of the township lying 
along the Schuylkill, between Bridgeport and 
Gulf Creek, and extending west for about a mil^ 
and a-half. Within this space limestone and 
iron ore is obtained in abundance; and the 
stranger views with regret the disfigurations 
occasioned in obtaining these materials from 
BQch beautiful and productive fields. Indeed, 
in few neighborhoods has Nature been so lavish 
of her choicest gifts. The soil is a loose loam, 
nearly level on its stirfoce, and so free from 
stones that no country can produce probably 
any land of easier cultivation. The Swedes, 
in taking up and settling this tract, showed 
considerable foresight as to its futuru iuiporl- 
ance. 

Generally speaking, for its size, this is not a 
well watered township. The streams do not 
rise from many springs, and are, therefore, too 
weak to furnish much valuable water-power. 
Elliott's Run, which rises from two branches 
near the Chester county line, and is three and 
a-half miles in length, propels only a saw mill, 
* near its mouth. Frog Run^ two and a-half 
miles long, and Matsunk, a smaller stream, and 
both emptying into the Sohuylkill below 
Swedesburg, propel no mills. 

Mashilmac Creek rises in Chester county, 
and, after a course of about two miles, empties 
into the Schuylkill at the Catfish locks, below 
Port Kennedy. For its length, it is a pretty 
strong stream, and, on account of rising from 
several large springs, is not liable to be affected 
by draught or cold weather. Near its mouth, 
it turns a merchant and grist mill. 

The largest and most important stream is 
4}alf Creek, in the south-east part, near the 



Lower Merion line. It is n rapid stream, which 
rises in Delaware county, and after a course of 
nearly four miles, empties into the Schuylkill 
about half a mile above the Consbebooken 
bridge. It propels one saw mill, two grist 
mills, and four or five cotton and woolen fno* 
tories. Near its mouth, the highway and rail- 
road cross it by substantial stone bridges. The 
East Valley Cieek, for the distance of a mile, 
forms the western boundary of the township, 
and propels, within its limits, a cotton factory 
and a grist mill. These furnish all the water- 
power, and are much the largest streams. 
There is a fine spring at Port Kennedy and an- 
other in the borongh of Bridgeport. 

The wealth that the inhabitants of Upper 
Merion derive from its mines and quarries is 
probably not exceeded by that of any other 
township in the county. It contains three 
large furnaces for the manufacture of iron — 
one at Port Kennedy, and the other two on the 
Schuylkill, a mile below Swedesburg. The ore 
is dug now in considerable quantities in the vi- 
cinity of Valley Forge, especially on the farm 
of Richard Marten, on the Gu^f Road. The 
most extentjive bed of iron ore commences near 
what was formerly Henderson's marble quarry, 
and extends to the Swede furnaces on the 
Schuylkill, a distance of one and a-half miles, 
and is probably about half a mile in width. 
On this tract great quantities of ore have been 
extracted within the l»6t ten yenrs, and is now 
worked exclusively at three or four places. 
From the farm of George Henderson, particu- 
larly, considerable has been taken. The iron 
made from this ore is said to be of excellent 
quality. 

In the manufacture and quality of its lime, 
Upper Merion is conspicuous. The lime stone 
belt crosses the Schuylkill at and below 
Swedesburg, and has an average breadth of a 
niile, running in a western direction into 
Chester county. Its length, in this township, 
is nearly six miles. The marble prevails on Its 
southern edge, and on its northern line the 
softer lime. It has been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained that the lime made from its northern 
edge is the best. The quarriei of Williana B. 
Rambo, near Swedesburg, and those at Port 
Kennedy, have this position t while approach- 
ing the opposite edge, it increases in hardness 
till it terminates in white marble, which merges 
into the still harder blue marble. This lime- 
stone is placed in the primitive formation, and, 
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u m%j be aapposed from the aforesaid re- 
marks, is by no means uniform in its quality, 
some of its beds yielding l<me of much greater 
purity than others. But taken collectively, no 
lime in the United States surpasses it, especi- 
ally for mechanical purposes. Mr. Trego, in 
his geography, thus speaks of the value and 
importance of this article : <* It is scarcely 
possible to form an estimate of the incalculable 
advantages derived by Pennsylvania from the 
limestones so extensiTely diffused throughout 
the State. They impart fertility to the soil 
vherever found ; they are used as a building 
stone for houses, barns, bridges, canal locks, 
ftc, and they constitute an indispensable arti- 
cle of use in our furnaces for smeltiog iron 
ores. When burned into lime they yield a ne- 
cessary ingredient in the mortar for stone-ma- 
sons, bricklayers, plasterers, for whitewashing, 
and for sereral purposes in the manufactures 
and the arts. But it is from the benefits de- 
rived to our agriculture, from the use of lime 
as a manure for the soil, that our State is des- 
tined to be most enriched by this important 
article of her productions. At several points 
on our canals and railroads vast quantities of 
limestone are quarried and transported to 
places where it is required for use, and from 
the rapidly increasing demand it is becoming a ': 
considerable item in the tolls upon our public 
works.*' Oldmizon, in his British Empire in 
America, published in 1708, says that the first 
limestone dug in America was found in Letitia 
Penn's manor of Mount Joy. This probably was 
in the ricinity of the present Port Kennedy. 
The census of 1840 values the lime then man- 
ufactured in this township at seventy-four 
thousand seyen hundred and seventy-two dol- 
lars, or about one third of that produced in the 
entire county. This business has since greatly 
increased through the additional facilities af- 
forded for its transportation. It is said that 
Port Kennedy, for the year ending with June 
1st, 1857, exported lime to the value of one 
hnndxed and forty thousand dollars. The 
whole county is represented in 1840 to have 
produced lime to the amount of two hundred 
and thirty-six thousand one hundred and sixty- 
two dollars. This sum, we have no doubt, is 
now exceeded in value by Upper Merion alone. 
Marble is composed of ohrystalized carbon- 
ate of lime, and the two are always found com- 
bined, more or less, together. The marble 
worked in this township rans in a long, narrow, 



perpendicular seam, extending down, no doubt, 
to a great depth. It is said the deeper it is 
obtained the better is its quality. What was 
formerly known as Ilenderson's quarry is now 
owned and worked by John Sandeman. It is 
situated about two miles south of Bridgeport. 
There is here an extensive steam mill for saw- 
ing marble. Thirty-five hands are generally 
employed in the mill and quarry. The great- 
est depth reached^ in obtaining the marble, is 
about one hundred feet. Immense quantities 
have been taken out here within the last twen- 
ty years. A portion of the material used in 
the construction of Girard College was ob- 
tained at this place. One of the greatest dif- 
ficulties in procuring the marble is the ingress 
of water. The depth made here could never 
have been reached without the aid of a num- 
ber of pumps, propelled by steam. This is 
a serious obstacle to the successful working of 
marble quarries, and entails considerable ex- 
pense. That there is an abundance of this 
beautiful material in this township there is no 
doubt, and it is believed as the demand for it 
increases this difficulty will be the easier sur- 
mounted. About half a mile from the King of 
Prussia, and near the Chester Valley railroad, 
is the quarry formerly worked b^ J. Brooke, 
but now in possession of Derr and Adams. 
There is here, also, a steam saw-mill. They 
employ about twelve men. These two are the 
only Marble quarries that- have been worked. 
The census of 1840 states that in Upper Merion 
there was nine men employed in the business, 
producing marble to the amount of six thousand 
seven hundred and sixty dollars. A few yards 
above the mout^ of Gulf Creek, on the Schuyl- 
kill, Henry Munson owns an extensive stone 
quarry. A large amount of building stone is 
taken from here to Philadelphia and other 
places by teams, canal and railroad. When we 
were here in August, 1858, the Navigation com- 
pany were raising and repairing Plymouth 
dam, which is near this quarry, and stones 
were used in its construction which we are 
certain were over twelve feet in length and a 
foot and a half in thickness. This stone dres* 
ses easily and affords an excellent building 
material. 

Upper Merion was first settled by the Welsh, 
and their descendants at this day probably con- 
stitute a mnjority of its population. A few 
years afterwards several Swedish families took 
up largo tracts of the bc^t laud, which ihcy 
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settled npoD, and are cbiefly io poBsession of 
their desoeDdants. At a Uter period Boreral 
Eaglish families removed here. Withio the 
past thirty years many Irish have settled here, 
through the enooaragcment given them as la- 
borers in the lime, marble and iron busi- 
ness. This township, in 1741, contained fifty- 
two caxables; in 1828, three hundred and six- 
ty; in 1849, nine hundred and thirty-five; and 
in 1857, nine hundred and two. The census of 
1810 gives the total population at one thousand 
one hundred and fifty-six ; in 1820, one thou- 
sand two hundred and eighty-five; in 1830, 
one thousand six hundred and eighteen ; in 
1840, two thousand eight hundred and four; \ 
•nd in 1850, three thousand and seventy-five. 
By the erection of Bridgeport into a borough, 
in 1851, the population was somewhat reduced. 
We should estimate it at this time to be about 
three thousand two hundred. 

In the way of improvements this township is 
pretty well provided, and which have had a 
great tendency to develop further its resources. 
Besides the canal, the Reading railroad runs its 
entire length on the iSchuylkill, a dis^tance of 
nine miles. The Chester Valley railroad, which 
was finished in 1853, extends through its entire 
width, from east to west, about four miles. It 
commences at Bridgeport and connects with the 
Pennsylvania railroad at Downiogtown. There 
are, besides, several short branches, erected by 
private enterprise, leading from mines and 
quarries to the Schuylkill, none of which, bow- 
ever, we believe are over a mile in length, and 
will be hereafter mentioned. A turnpike ex- 
tends from Bridgeport to the King of Prussia, 
three miles, and was finished in 1853. The 
census of 1850 gave six hundred and twenty- 
four bouses and one hundred and eight farms. 
According to the triennial assessment of 1856, 
tbe real estate of Upper Merion was valued at 
seven hundred and forty-nine thousand nine 
hundred and fifteen dollars ; and the horses 
and cattle at twenty-six thousand four hundred 
and four dollars. In 1858 it contained three 
public houses, nine stores, three coal yards, 
four grist mills, three saw mills, three iron \ 
furnaces, two marble mills and seven or eight 
cotton and woolen factories. It will be seen by i; 
this that the inhabitants are extensively en- 
gaged in manufactures, iiid<^pendent of the 
limo and marble busines^s. Tiiere are post offi 
ces at the villages of Port Kennedy, King of 
Pi-ussia and Quif Mills. 



Upper Merion, for the school year ending 
with June 1st, 1857, had nine schools, which 
were open ten months, and employed seven 
male and three female teachers. The wages of 
the former was thirty dollars and of the latter 
twenty-five dollars per month. Five hundred 
and sixty-six scholars attended these schools 
during the year. The amount levied to defraj 
the expenses was three thousand two hundred 
and sixty-nine dollars and ninety-seven cents. 
There is, we believe, but one library in the 
township, which is at the King of Prussia, and 
has been only recently started. 

Port Kennedy, if not thf largest village, is 
certainly the most extensive business place in 
the township. From the amount of materials 
we have relating to it, and its ioBportaace In 
the valley of the Schuylkill as a place of trade, 
we have concluded to defer a further account 
till in a separate article. 8 wedesburg is pleas- 
antly situated on a bank of the Schuylkill ad- 
joining the eastern line of Bridgeport. It 
contains about sixty houses, chiefly small two 
story frame, a church, school hoHse, one or two 
stores, and a blackhraith and wheelwright shop. 
The census of 1850 gives it three hundred and 
eighty-eight inhabitants. This place has 
chiefly grown up within the last fifteen years, 
and owes much of its prosperity to the manu- 
facturing bu^ineRS carried on in its neighbor- 
hood. The Reading railroad passes through 
the place. About half a mile below this village 
William B. Rambo carries on lime burning 
quite extensively. He has sixteen kilns and 
employs fifty hands in quarrying, burning and 
hauling the lime. He has a railroad laid from 
the quarries to the river, half a mile io length. 
Most of the lime is sent by the canal to New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. Ballygo- 
miugo is a manufacturing village on the Gulf 
Greek, about half a mile from the Schuylkill. 
It contains about thirty houses, a Baptist 
church, a store, school house and several me- 
chanic shops. Before the Revolution, George 
English erected a fulling mill here, which was 
afterwards owned by William Cutter, who car- 
ried it 00 for a number of years. On his 
death, his son-in-law. Bethel Moore, the present 
owner, made valuable improvements and enter- 
ed more extensively into the manufacture of 
woolen goods, especially sattinctts, giving 
emplo^meutto a considerable number of hands. 
The name of this villnge is given after a town 
in Ireland. A short di-^tance above this George 
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Townsend has an extensiTe factory, altered 
from a grist mill, wbich formerly belonged to 
David Brooke. Matsaak is the oame of a \ 
Tillage that has chiefly grown up within the 
last twelve years, and is situated on a small 
stream of the same name, near the Schuylkill, 
and about a mile below Swedesburg. It con- 
tains nineteen dwelling houses, several of 
wbich are splendid residences, surrounded with 
floe shady lawns and gardens, and enclosed 
with iron railing. Abraham Supplee has here 
a manufactory of Kentucky jean, employing 
•ome twenty-five bauds. The extensive works 
of the •* Swede Iron Company" are also here, 
and comprise two large furnaces, a railroad 
leading from the mines to the river, nearly a 
mile in length, numerous out buildings, and 
about sixty acres of lasd, on which there is an 
abuodaoce of iron ore and limestone of the 
best quality. The total cost to the company is 
said to be over two hundred thousand dollars. 
These works have not been in operation for 
some time. The firm of Potts & Jones, of 
Philadelphia, are said to be the principal 
stockholder?. The land in the vicinity of Mat- 
sank is of superior quality and among the best 
in the county. King of Prussia is situated 
near the centre of the tcwnship, at the inter- 
section of the Gulf and State roads. This 
name was derived from an inn here more than 
a century ago. It coutaitis a public bouse, 
store, post office, blacksmith shop, wheelwright 
shop and seven houses. Five roads centre 
here, one of which was turnpiked, in 1852, to 
Bridgeport, a distance of three miles. There 
is a stone bridge here, over £l]iotl*s Run, built 
in 1835. The township elections are held here, 
which, on the formation of the county, in 1785, 
were held at the Court House, in Norristown, I 
bat which, we believe, since taken from there, 
have been continued at this place. ^Vithin a 
few years a library has been btarted, of which 



The first post office in the township was loca- 
ted here, which was before 1827, and two 
years after its name was changed to its preient 
one of Gulf Mills. Gulf Creek is here crossed 
by a venerable stone bridge. The Gulf Hill 
rises immediately on the south side of the 
creek quite steep and is wooded to the top. 
About a quarter of a mile above the ** Bird," 
on the creek, George M'Furland has a large 
three story factory, for spinning wool and cot- 
ton and weaving jeans. There are here four 
houses. At Sandeman*s marble mill, previous- 
ly mentioned, there are some six houses. Near 
the intersection of the Gulf and Matson Ford 
road there are four or five houses, a grist mill, 
saw mill and school house. There is here, 
also, a one story stone meeting house, belong- 
ing to the Chrihtian Baptists, or ** Plummer- 
ites," built in 1835. The Matson Ford Road 
passes from Delaware county, by this place, 
to Conshehockeu, and farms the boundary be- 
tween Upper and Lower Merion The grist 
mill last mentioned is about a mile Xrom the 
*'Bird," and stands in a romantic situation, on 
the west side of the Gulf Road, and to the 
antiquary is an object of interest. It is now 
owned by Rebecca Thomas, and was built in 
1747, and is known as the " Old Gulf Mill." 
This is probably the oldest mill now standing 
in Montgomery county, and excepting some 
of its machinery, it is believed to have under- 
gone no alteration since its erection. It is 
built of stone and may yet with care stand for 
centuries. It was, no doubt, in its day, con- 
sidered a great affair. On Wm. Scullys map of 
1770, the *'Gulf Forge" is marked as being in 
this vicinity. An account of the village of 
Valley Forge will be omitted at this place for a 
separate article. 

There remain several objects of interest yet 
undescribed in this township, which are worth 
a visit from the lovers of the curious. As we 



C. J. Elliott is librarian. The Chester Valley \ have spoken of the name of Gulf being applied 



railroad passes to the south of this village, 
about a hundred yards. There is fertile land 



at the head of Elliott's Run, and near the Ches- 
ter county line, is the Crotou factory and a 
saw-mill, belonging to William Hughes. 

Bird-io-Hand is situated oa the Gulf road, 
where it u-osses Gulf Creek. It contains seven 
housea, one store, and blacksmith and wheel- 
wright shop. Here was formerly a tavern, the 
ngQ of which has given a name to the place. 



to a road, a creek, a hill, a mill, and a post 
office, it is perhaps time that we enlightened 



in this viciaity. About a mile south of this, \ the reader what this word " Gulf* implies, or 



rather how it originated and why implied. 
What is understood to be the Gulf is where the 
Gulf Creek passes through the Gulf Hill, and 
for the purpose of a passage has cleft it to its 
base. The stream and the road by its side 
wind through it somewhat in the shape of an 
S, and at the narrowest part there is just room 
enough for both, the whole width not being 
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more tlian forty feet. The hillfl on either side 
are pretty steep, and are covered with rocks, 
boshes and trees to their sammits. The bill on 
the north side is aboat one hundred and fifty 
feet high, and on the west side not quite that 
elevation. Near the old Gulf Mill, on the 
south side of the entrance, a rook juts out at 
the road side to an elevation of about fifteen 
feet, which has sheltered people from the rain. 
As this hill runs a considerable distance west 
of the Schuylkill, and as the road through it 
is perfectly level, it will at once appear obvious 
that from the earliest period of the settlement 
above this passage was a great advn^ntage in 
passing to and from the city. Hence its name 
is mentioned from an early date. To be in 
such a place in the dreary hour of midnight, 
with the roar of the trofibled waters among 
the rocks, and the gloom of the wood-covered 
gorge, is enough to aroune in the solitary trav- 
eler feelings of an unusual kind. 

From Bridgeport to Valley Forge is six 
miles, liira few walks in Pennsylvania are more 
interesting than that along the tow-path by 
the river for this distance. The towns, vil- 
lages, manufactories and scenery on each side, 
at every turn of the river, present something 
new and beautiful, which, were we to describe 
at length, would occupy too much of our space. 
About a mile above Bridgeport, by the tow- 
path, and not seven feet from the edge of the 
river, stands a noble beach tree, over eight feet 
in circumference and very high. It is still 
quite thrifty and shows no signs of decay. 
We observed quite a number of initials of 
names out on its bark. It stood here, no 
doubt, some time before the white man settled 
in the vicinity, and is, very probably, the 
largest of the kind in Montgomery county. 
If this tree could speak what a history it might 
unfold ! A quarter of a mile below the catfish 
dam, and three miles above Bridgeport, from 
the tow-path, is presented one of the most 
beautiful landscapes we remember seeing most 
any where. It is worth, as Thomas Jefferson 
has said, a voyage across the Atlantic to see 
the scenery of t}ie Potomac at Harper's Ferry : 
then we say it is, at least, worth traveling 
from Norristown, on auy fine day, to this spot, 
to view the scenery of the Schuylkill Valley. 
In standing at a certain point here and looking 
up the stream, the falls of the Catfish dam are 
seen extending across the Schuylkill, and 
about three fourths of a mile beyond is seen, 



nestled in the hills, a portion of Port Kennedy, 
with its bridge ; and still beyond, and for th« 
back ground, in the centre, and as if springing 
from the river, the picturesque and fine wood- 
ed hill-tops of Valley Forge, four miles off — 
the whole forming such a combiuation of ob- 
jects, so advantageously connected, as are sel- 
dom found in any one view. At the dam 
aforesaid, are two locks, placed side by side, 
which are called the Catfish locks. These, 
as well as the dam, were built by the Navi- 
gation Company. 

Upper Merion contains four churches, which, 
with one exception, have been built within » 
recent time. The one to which we allude is 
Christ Church, at Swedesburg, and of which 
we have given a description in our article on 
the Swedes. I( was originally built in 1760 
and enlarged in 1837. Some of the tomb- 
stones go back to 1744-5 and 8, showing that 
a grave yard was here some time before th« 
erection of a church. A great many are ba- 
ried here, and in looking over the stones the 
following are found to be the most common 
names: Broades, Brooke, Holstein, Gartlej, 
Supplee, Novioch, Custer, Ramsey, Thomaa, 
Amies, Jones, Clay. Hughes, Munson, Lear- 
nard, Pastorious, Dehaven, Rambo, Engle, 
Coats, Roberts, Famous and Henderson. — 
Though the form of worehip is Episcopalian, 
yet this church is not attached to the diocess, 
this right being reserved by its members. Of 
all the Swedish Lutheran churches in Penn- 
sylvania, it is said this is now the only one not 
merged in the Episcopal diocess. Its present 
pastor is the Rev. William Henry Rees. 

In regard to the early history of Upper 
Merion, we know, from Thomas Holmes' map 
of original surveys, oommecced in 1682 and 
completed before 1C95, that the upper half of 
the township was included in Letitia Penn's 
manor of Mount Joy, the middle portion to 
William Penn, jr., and the lower part adjoining 
Lower Merion, to John Pennington and oom- 
pany. The remaining portion of the manor of 
Mount Joy lay in the adjoining township of 
Tredyffrin, in Chester county, and included in 
all seven thousand eight hundred acres. The 
land belonging to John Pennington and com- 
pany no doubt was a part of the Welsh tract, 
which we know extended through a part of the ' 
township, and extended into Chester oounty, 
comprising in the whole, forty thousand 
acres, and of which we have already made 
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mtnttoD ia tbe h!f>torjr of Lower Meron. It j years of age/' No dcabt, before the RctoIu* 
WIS ehieflj through this last great purchase > tiou, there was a considerable Dumber of slaves 
that the origioal settlers were Welsh, and who | in the country. Even the oeosus of 1790, it 
gave it the name of Murion, after the shire ) should be remembered, gives to Montgomery 
from whence they came. The Swedes came- county one hundred and fourteen slaves, which, 
into the township about 1712. nnd settled on a . in 1830, hnd decreased to one solitary slave. 
large traot which they purchased from the \ The Revolutionary history of this township 
Welsh. The names of these settlers were Miits \ is not without interest, for nearly all the lead- 
Holsteib, Gunner Rambo, Peter Rambo, Peter ,• ing events connected with the encampment at 
Toeum and John Matson, who each took up ■, Vnney Forge happened within its limits. This 
from eight hundred to one thousand acres of ^ will be hereafter given in a separate article. 
land, which lay from the present borough of ^ But a few days after the defeat of Washington 
BK4geport down to the Lower Merion line, and > at Brandy wine, he retired to Germantown, 
back about two miles from the riVer. This :; where he allowed his army one day for reataud 
tract, for fertility, is almost unequalled in s refreshment ; he then re-crossed the Schuyl- 
Pennsylvania, anti is still chiefly in tho hands . kill, September 15th, 1777, for the purpose of 
of their descendnnts and comprises nearly one I giving the enemy battle npou the field of his 
third of the present area of the township. Ou late defeat, if his c<ftaip yet remained there, 
this tract the names of Swedes' Ford, Swedes' ( Monseur Der Coudray, a Freuch officer, who 
Church, Swedesburg, Swedelsnd and Mutaon's > had been commissioned a Mhjoi- General on the 
Ford sufficiently indicate tbe presence of these } lltb of August, setoff with a party of French 
eeitlers. As a pretty full account of the i gentlemen to overtake Washington. As he rode 
Swedes has already been given, further mfor- ( a young and spirited mare, which was placed 
nation is deemed uniieceasary. A road was in a flit*bottomed boat for the purpose uf beins 
laid out from Whiteland, in Chester county, in \ transported across the river, scarcely had 
172S«to the Swedes' Ford by way of the present / they sta>*ted, when she bHcked to the extreme 
Kiag of Pmssia, thus showing that the travel ) end of the boat and then iuto the river, with 
at this early period mudt have been considera- | her rider on her back, and during the struggle 
bit ia this direction. Tbe following is a list > both were drowned. Congress, on hear ng of this 
of settlers litlng in Upper Merion in 1734, | occurrence the next day, ordered his corpse to 
bting thirty-two in number, copied from the i be interred at the expense of the United States, 
lift prepared for Thomas Penn. It will be 
obserred that about one half are Welsh : Ma- 
tUas Holstein, Hugh Hughs, Morris fidwardn, 
Owen Thomas, Griffith Phillips, John .Moor, 
Owtn Jonei, Thomas Jenkin, John David, Al- 
exander Henderson, Mounce Rambo, John 



and with the honors of war. Uis death hap- 
peued in the vicinity of Matsou's Ford, on the 
16th of September. In November following, 
Lieutenant Oulonel Lacey marched with a force 
of some three or tour hundred men under his 
command from the encampment of the Ameri- 
Rambo, Gabriel Rambo, Elias Rambo, Peter j can army at Whitemarsh, to join General Pot- 
Toonm, Andrew Supplee, Hugh Williams. Ben- J ter's brigade on the west side of the Schuyl- 
jsmin Davis, John Sturges, Isaac Rees, Rich- i kill. A position was taken by the united forces 
•rd Bevan, David James, William Rees, Ed- 1 near the Gulf Mills on the main road leading 
ward Roberts, Mathew Roberts, Wm. George, ^ to Philadelphia. The British having received 
Thomas Rees, Harry Griffith, Hannah Jones, \ information of this left the city about midnight, 
Griffith Reef, David Lewis and John Rees*. \ and arrived here early in the morning, when a 
Hugh Hughs, we know, settled here some ! nevere attack was made. At tho first fire two 
tnse before 1728. Edward Roheits was com- $ of Potter's regiments fled, but a poiiion under 
■tssioaed one of tho justices of the Philadel- \ Lacey stood their ground until they were com*" 
phia County Courts in 1726, and wns continued \ pleiely outnumbered, when they fell back to the 
iathe same, in 1741. Richard Bevan, in the > brow of the hill where General Potter had sta* 
aforesaid ^t, advertises in tho Pennsylvania s tinned his second line. Here another struggle 
Gaiette, of July 24th, 1751, that he has for | ensued, when the Americans again fell back 
sale, «• near the Galf Mill, a likely negro-man, s and began to retreat. General Potter and Col- 
aboQt thirty years of age, fit for town or coun- jonel Lacey used every effort to rally them, but 
trybusiaeat. Also a negro-girl, about fifteen |ia vain. Soon a general consternation pre- 
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tftlltdt wUeh malted Jfm a ro«te. 80 rapid 
WM Um rttr««i ihftt the Brilieh were eoon all 
laft MiUd bat two dragoomi, who followed at 
fill tpao^ Afltr a ehaeo of some distanoe, 
the Aaariaaos were eaticiaed that the British 
arroj was no longer in partuit, and probably 
thinking It too great disgraoe for several regi- 
nniti to bo fleeing before two single horsemen, 
Colonel Laooj ordered the men to turn avonnd 



iBRIDGEPORT. 

The borough of Bridgeport is of reocnt ori- 
gin, hkyiDg been incorporated by an act of 
Assembly pasned tho 27th of Fbbniafj, 1851. 
Its area is four hundred and sixty acres, and 
WAS wholly taken from the township of Upper 



and fire, wbioh was instantly done, and both ^ Merion, in which it bad been previously situa< 



horses and riders fell to the ground, pierced by 
» hnndred balls. Somewhat to the credit of the 
Americans engaged in this affsir, it has been 
supposed that the horses of these drsgoons be- 
came nnmanageable, and thus forced their ri- 
ders, however much against their will, to exhi- 
bit a ooarage from wbioh, could they hnre 
AToided it, they would have gladly escaped. 
The loss of the Amerioans'was one officer and 
•eVenteen men. Qeneral Putter now marched 



ted. In its form it is quite irregular, having 
somewhat the shape of a scalene triangle. It 
is bounded on the north and north-east by the 
Schuylkill, and on the south and west by Up- 
per Mcrion. Few towns have a more beauti* 
ful and advantageous situation. It is opposite 
NorristowD, and the land rises grddually from 
the river. The borough extends on the Schuyl- 
kill from the dam down to the out-let lock, a 
distance of a mile. DeKalb street, which was 



to Swedes' Ford, where, about the middle of s laid out in 1830, as the Sute road, extends 
Peoember, he joined the main army under } across the bridge from Norristown, and is 



Washington, who were on the way to go into j 
winter quarters at Valley Forge. At this place s 
a court-martial was held by order of General \ 
Potter to try such men as threw away their \ 
arms and equipments for the purpose of facili- ! 
tating their escape iu the late attack. A num- 
ber were sentenced to be publicly whipped, 
which sentence was carried into effect, and 
produced not a Utile excitement in the camp. 
Although Upper Merion lay at some distance 
from Philadelphia yet its citizens suffered con- 
siderable from the marauding expeditions of 
the British army. The assessor appointed to 
rate the damages committed by them placed 
them at £1617. 

The Hon. Jonathan Roberts was a native and 
resident of this town&bip, and died in July, 
1864, at the advanced age of 83 years ; and, 
at his request, was buried on a part of his 
irlace called ** Red Hill," where he had appro- 
priated two acres of land for the poor of the 
neighborhood to bury their dead free of charge. 
Mr. Roberts was elected a member of Congress 
In 1811, and in February, 1814, was chosen a 
member of the United States Senate, which 
office beheld till 1821. 



piked. Ford street extends from DelKalb street 
to the Swedes' Ford bridge. The nearest street 
running parallel with the rifer, is called Front 
street ; next is Second, and s*) on to Tenth 
street, which forms the sooth-western bounda- 
ry of the borough. DeKalb and Front are the 
principal streets and contain a number of ele- 
gant brick houses, several of which are occu- 
pied by persons of wealth and who hAve retired 
from business. According to the census of 
1850, Bridgeport contained five hundred and 
seventy-two inhabitants, and in 1866, two 
hundred and forty-seven taxables. At thia 
time the population is probably about thirteen 
hundred. 

That Bridgeport is no inconsiderable busi- 
ness place is sufficiently proven from the num- 
ber of stores and manufactories within it» 
limits. In May, 1858, it contained three ions, 
one grocery, two merchandise, one drug, one 
shoe, one clothing, one clock, one variety and 
one confectionary store. There is a large 
cotton fncto' y belonging to John Ogden, who 
employs about fiftj* hands iu spinning and 
weaving. White and Brothers have a large 
strawhat and bonnet factory, and employ 
nearly one hundred hands. Body and JacoLs 
have a woolen factory for sattinetts ; Raysor 
and Templeton, a steam sash and door factory 
and planing mill; £. Potts and Co. carry oa 
; the manufacture of agricultural implements* 
'and H. K. Stahl has an extensive coach and 
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Mrriage mannftctorj. Besides tbese there are 
two floor mills, two lumber yards, two coal 
jtrds and one brick jard. 
According to the triennial 



measure, thej were indoced, through the lib- 
eral offers of EHsba Brans, the owner of the 
land on the Bridgeport side, to locate It there. 
assessment of \ No doubt, at that early day, and when there 



1856 the real estate is rained at one hundred 
aed ninety-seren thousand eight hundred and 
etreateen dollars, and the horses and cattle 
at two thousand four nundred and ninety-two 
dollar^. The public school house was built in 
1851, and im a large two story brick building 
with a cupola, on DeKalb street. For the 
Nhool year ending with June Ist, 1857, three 
Mhools were kept in it, taught by one male and 
two female teachers, Mr. Huckini being the 
principal. These were open fire months, and 
one hundred and ninety-three scholars attend- 
ed, and one thousand one hundred and eighty- 
•ne dollars were leried to defray the expenses 
of the same. The Biiptist church is the only 
boose of worship in Bridgeport, and was built 
io 1840. It is a one story stone building with 
abasement The Rev. C« J. Thompson is the 
present pastor. The Methodists, on Sundays, 
hold worship in the basement of the public 



was but two houses here Mr. ETsns foresaw 
the adrantages that would arise in the fatnr* 
from such an arrangement. 

The bridge oTer Bchnylkill, on DeKalb itrett, 
is eight hundred feet long, and with the abut* 
ments one thousand and fifty fett. It rests oa 
three stone piers, and cost thirty-one thousMid 
two hundred dollars. Of this amount tht 
county subscribed ten thousand dollars, and 
the state six thousand dollars. It was erected 
by a joint stock ccmpany, chartered the sixth 
of April, 1880. It was begun in the spring of 
1829, and by September of this year it was M 
far completed that foot passengers could cross 
on it. It was finished in 1880. For a number 
of years before the erection of this ^bridge 
efforts were made at different times to bare 
one erected here, but always fell through for 
the want of sufficient capital. Even the Leg* 
islature chartered a company for this purpose 



ichool-house. A library company was organ- \ as early as 1815. The Swedes' Ford bridge 



ited in May 1858, and near the close of the 
year contained two hundred and fifty volumes, 
Dr. 0. W. Holstein being librarian. The post 
office was established some time before 1855. 
That Bridgeport has rapidly increased within 
a recent time is sufficiently attested by an 
teomeration made in 1832, when it contained 
bat one inn, a store, a mill and eight houses. 
The various public improvements that either 
pass through or begin here contribute much 
to the prosperity and busineBS;advantages of 
the place. Among the first constructed was 
Che Schuylkill navigation and canal. This 
great work is one h)indred and eight miles in 



for the passage of boats of sixty tons burden. 
To this place it was sufficiently completed in 
1818 to admit the descent of a few boats. 
The whole line, in 1846, was enlarged, and 
boats of one hundred and eighty-six tons now 
pass and repass. When the navigation compa- 
ny bad made the dam here in 1816-18, it was 
their intention to make the canal on the east 
tide of the river, through Nurristown, begin- 
Bingat or near the present Swedes' Ford bridge 
to the dam. But as the people of Norristown 
vers almost unanimously opposed to any inch 



company was incorporated the 80th of March, 
1848, but the bridge was not built till 1861. 
The Chester Valley railroad crosses it and 
forms a connection with the Philadelphia and 
Norristown railroad. This bridge is about 
half a mile below the Norristown bridge. 

No sooner was the bridge built than efforta 
were made to have a State road laid out from 
New Hope, on the Delaware, by way of thia 
place and West Ohester io the Maryland lint. 
To authorise this the Assembly passed an aot 
at the same time the bridge was chartered. 
This road was laid out the 29th of December, 
1880, and passes through Montgomery county 



length, beginning at the Fairmount dam and ;! a distance of sixteen miles. The court, on the 
extending to Port Carbon above Pottsville. It | 17th of Augubt, 1881, directed it to be opened 
was cummeneed in 1816 and finished in 1824 ;| and cleared to the breadth of forty feet. It 

has since generally gone by the name of the 
State road. From this borough to the King of 
Prussia, a distance of three miles, this road 
was turnpiked a few years ago. 

The Ko.iding railroad company was chartered * 
April 4th, 1833, and the next year the larger 
portion of the road was put under eontraot* 
On the 9tb of December, 1839, the first looo- 
motive and train of cars passed orer it to 
Reading. It was not opened to Pottsville till 
early in 1842 when the «^vent was celebrated 
with military dihpluy and an immense procession 
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of MTenty-fivd passenger oars, one thoustDd two 
httodred aod tytj-fiTo feet in leogth, ceDtaiuiug 
two thousand ooo liundred and fifty persons, 
tluree bands of mosio, with one hundred and 
eighty tons of coul, part of which was mined 
the aanie morning, four hundred and twelve 
feet below the water level. In August, 1858, 
while standing near tie railroad, in DeKalb 
street, we counted a train of ninety five curs 
p »siug « itb coal, drawn by a single locomo- 
tive. The depot and station la a commodious 
etjllfioe, well calculated for the business and 
travel of the place. Near by the railroad compa- 
ny have al&o a building and reservoir, to supply 
the locomotives with water while stopping, 
which is elevated by means of water power 
furnished at the spring. The Chester Valley 
railroad at this place connects both with the 
Keading and Norristown railroads, and extends 
to Powniugtown, where a connection ia also 
made with the Pennsylvania railroad. It is 
twenty-one miles long. The first train of cars 
passed over this road on the 12ih of Septem- 
ber, 1858. 

Although Bridgeport is of recent origin, as 
has been already stated, yet its history extends 
hack to an early period. Swedes' Ford is 
within its limits, and around which cluster 
both colonial and revolutionary remiuiscencts. 
The history of the latter, we might add, ter- 
minates where the other begins. About the 
year 1712 Mats Holstein, with his wife Brita, 
moved into this ucighborhood from the county 
below, accompanied by several other Swedish 
families. He purchased, from a Welshman, 
one thousand acres of land, upon which he 
fettled and built a stone house in 1714, abont 
one and a half miles from this borough. This 
tract had a front on the river of about a mile, 
and extended back into the country some two 
miles, including all the present territory of 
Bridgeport, which comprises less than half 
that area. The name of Swedes' Ford must 
have been applied to this place before 1723. 
For we know in November of this year appli- 
cation was made to the Governor and Council 
to have a road laid out from Wbiteland, in 
Chester county, to this ford, which, in the 
spring of the following year, was confirmed, 
and ordered to ** be with all convenient speed 
opened, cleared and made good." A portion 
of the old Swedes' Ford tavern, now owned by 
Col. Bash, was supposed, by the late Mathias 
Holateio, to have been built before 1780. He 



at one time kept it as a public boiiao, and 
built an addition to it. Near by atood 4b« 
** twin pines," so called from the fjiei of tbcir 
growing from one butt and separating about 
four feet from the ground and thence growing 
in close proximity to a very great height, and 
serving as a land-mark to the country aroand. 
These trees were a remnant of the aooieDt 
f jrest, and on this account were preserved from 
violence and regarded with interest. One of 
them was blown down during the prevaleoco 
of a violent storm on Easter Sunday, 1822. 
The other continued to flourish till aboat 1842, 
whea it began to show symptoms of deoay, and 
by 1847 had so Ur pined ttn^y in stately grand- 
eur, that as a matter of prudence it was out 
down. It measured over two feet in diameter. 
Sherman Day, the distinguished author of the 
Historical Collections of Pennsylvania, and 
who was here in 1841, thus speaks of it: **A 
tall and solitary pine, a remnant of the aneient 
forest, still stands beside it, (the old Swedea* 
Ford tavern,) like some faithful old sebtinel; 
some years since it had a companion, and the 
two formed a beautiful head." 

The battle of Brandywine was fought Sep- 
tember the 1 1th, 1 777. At twelve o'clock that 
night Washington wrote a defpatch to Congrees 
from Chester, in which he snys : ** This day's 
engagement resulted in our defeat." On the 
13th he formed his head quarters at Qerman- 
town, with the determination of having another 
engHgemeut before the fate of Philadelphia 
should be decided. From an original letter 
now in our possession, written in the city on 
the ilth, by Mrs. Margaret Stedman to Mrs. 
Ferguson, of Qrssme Park, is taken this 
extract: '* General Washington and all his 
army are come over this side and marched np 
to the Falls, expecting the Englibh will oroes 
at the Swedes' Ford." General Armstrong, 
with a portion of the militia, was posted along 
the Schuylkill, to throw up redoubts at the 
different fords where the enemy would be most 
likely to cross, and which were to be occasion- 
ally occupied, while Washington moved with 
the main body of the army, on the other side, 
to make another attack. Apprehending that 
it would be very likely that the British would 
attempt to cross at Swedes' Ford, Chevelier Du 
Portail, a French engineer, constructed a num- 
ber of redoubts on the east side of the river, 
upwards of half a mile in length* with the 
assistance of Armstrong's command. It is 
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said that they bad roarcely oompleted these i oannot votioh. The first we know of bis aer- 
works before the Britii»h made their appear- n Tices is in the capacity of sd eugiDeer, along 
aaee at the place, and that when they beheld s the Schuylkill, in September, 1777. On the 
the defence changed their parpose with the ;; following 17th of November, he was commis- 
intfntion of crosaiog higher up, which they \ Bioned a Brigadier General in the army, and in 
sabseqnently did at Fatland Ford, below Val- ^ the beginning of 1778 a colonel of engineers, 
ley Forge. When Washington broke up his ^ He was at the siege of Yorktown, and for his 
encampment at Whitemarsh, with the intention s services there was commended by Washington, 
of going into winter quarters at VuUey Forge, I The 16th of November, 1781, he was promoted 
be crossed at this place, near the middle of j to the rank of Mnj or General. Inconsequence 
December. Mnjor Holstein, then a boy, wit- ) of the war coming to a close, he sailed for 
nessed the passage, and related that it was | France the same mouth, and after a brief stay 
effected by making a bridge of wagons, all s came back again. Being a man of wealth, 
backed to each other. He also says that trees | and charmed with the beauty and fertility of 
then abounded on the banks. \ this part of the country, while engaged in the 

From the Pennsylvania Gazette of 1780, we \ capacity of an engineer, induced him to pur- 



learn that at th&t time there was *< a great \ 
road leading from Coryell's ferry (now New 



chase, after the peace, the farm upon which 
the greater part of Bridgeport has since been 



Hope,) to the Swedes* Ford." On Reading \ erected. He continued to reside here until 
Howeirs map of Pennsylvania, published in s about the year 1800, when he sailed for France, 
1792, Swedes* Ford is mentioned. Blore than ? but died on the papsage. An aged and respect- 
aeentury ago there were three public houses in s able friend informs us that he was a son-in- 
Upper Merion: one was at this place, one at j law of Count Pulaski, the Polish General. A 
the Bird-in-hand, and the other at the King of > portrait of Du Portail may now be seen in 



Prussia. These, from their situation, formed 
an exact equalateral triangle, being each three 
Biles distant from the other. A respectable 
lady of this borough, now nearly eighty, re- 
members well, in her youth, when this was a 
favorite round with the young people in sleigh 



place to mention its exact locality, so that it 
may be the more readily recognized. It ex- 
tended a few yards below the present Swedes* 
Ford tavern, directly across the Sohuylkill, 
wheie a large and venerable willow still stands 



Independence Hall, Philadelphia, having for- 
merly been in the Peale collection. Shortly 
after his death, the property, with about two 
hundred acres of land, was sold to £li»ha Evans, 
who, in 1810, sold off forty acres to Robert 
Jones. With this exception, Mr. Evans re- 



ing time. Before we drop the time-honored j tained the balance as farm land till his death, 
name of Swedes* Ford, it may be well in this \ in 1830, when it came in possession of his son, 



Cadwallader Evans, who still resides in the 
borough. 

At this time Bridgeport contained three 
dwelling houses, a tavern and a large three 
story stone mill, which is still standing near 



to'mark the spot, on the Norristown side. It is s the canal, in DeKulb street, and was built in 
about one hundred yards above the present \ 1826. It was through the liberality of Elishs 
Swedes' Ford bridge. Except from some of s Evans that the canal was made through the 
the objects just mentioned, it would otherwise j whole length of his property. The erection of 
he difficult to recognize its locality from the s the Norristown bridge, in 1829, and the open- 
great change made in the neighborhood by the \ ing of the State road the year after, began to 
improvements of the last forty years. \ give the first impulse to improvement, which 

As Chevelier Du Portail was a resident of i has not since been materially checked. In 



tbii place a further notice may not be amiss. 
While Dr. Franklin and Silas Deane were in : 
Paris, they were instructed by Congress to < 
procure for the American army four competent ! 
engineers, and who had served in this capacity ^ 
io the French armies. They were accordingly i 
■elected and sent to this country. Among ; 
this number was Du Portail. It is said that ! 
he came OTer with La Fayette. As to this we ! 



1832, besides a store, the number of houses 
had increased to eight ; in 1840, to fifty-three, 
and in 1849, to ninety-six. The number now 
is probably over two hundred. 

After the incorporation of Bridgeport into a 
borough, in the winter of 1861, Perry M. 
Hunter, L. E. Corson, M. McGlathery and 
Alex. H. Supplee were appointed commission- 
ers to lay out its territory from the township 
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of Upper Merioo. The following boundaries 
were then agreed upon: Beginning at low 
water mark of the river Scbu^lliill, in said 
townahip; thence on a line dividing lands of 
C. Erans and the Schnjlkill Navigatinn Com- 
panj, south twenty degrees and twenty min- 
utes, west thirty-four perches and two-tenths 
of a perch to a point in a public road in the 
great^falley ; thence alorg the middle of said 
road, south sixty-five degrees and forty min- 
utes, west one hundred and sixty five perches 
and five-tenths of a perch to a point in the 
middle of a road leading to Swedes' Ford road ; 
thence along the same bouth twenty-six degrees 
thirty- five minutes, west one hundred and fifty- 
six perches to a poiut in lands of Henry No- 
Tioch; thence nortb sixty-six degrees east 
seventy-three perches to a point in a line be- 
tween lands of John and Lindsay Coates; 
thence by lauds of Samuel Coutes south eighty- 
three degrees, east one hundred and forty five 
perohtts and four-tenths of a perch to a point ; 
thence by lauds of said Samuel Coates, north 
sixty-three degrees thirty minutes, east two 
hundred and fifty-three perches to low water 
mark of the river Schuylkill aforesaid, and 
along and up said river the several courses 
thereof to the place of beginning. 



PORT KENNEDY. 

The village of Port Kennedy is situated on 
the south bank of the Schuylkill, in the town- 
ship of Upper Merion, and is twenty-one miles 
from Philadelphia and four from Norristown. 
The country, in this vicinity, is rolling, and 
the soil fertile. It is noted for the vast quan- 
tities of lime burned here and exported to 
other places. Through this business it owes 
its chief prosperity. Thirty years ago it was 
almost a waste, with nothing on it to attract 
attention but a beautiful spring of excellent 
water. At this time it contains one hotel, two 
stores, a furnace, church, school house, black- 
smith and wheelwright shop, and forty-two 
dwelling houses. The census of 1850 gives 
Port Kennedy four hundred and forty-nine in- 
habitants. If this enumeration whs correct, 
we doubt whether at this time it contains that 
pojHilatiou. The nuujbvr of liousos is toe 



small to warrant such a conclosloD. Pros tbe 
hill, on the road to Valley Forge, a short diw* 
tauce from the village, there is a fine prospect 
of the place and surrounding country, as well 
as of the Schuylkill for several miles down itm 
course. 

The hotel, which is the only one in the place, 
is a large three story stone building, upwards 
of forty feet square. It has an elevated posi- 
tion on the river's bank, and the Reading rail- 
road has a station near by. The furnace here 
belongs to Patterson & Co., of Philadelphia, 
and was built in 1855. It is a large establish- 
ment, and during the year 1857 gave emplojr- 
meut to thirty hands and turned out from 
twelve to fifteen tons of pig iron per day. la 
August, 1858, wheu we were here, it was not 
in operation. It is culled the Montgomery 
furnace, and is said to be coubtructed in the 
most substantial manner, and with the latest 
improvements in the art of smelting. The 
principal portion of the ore used was obtained 
in the vicinity. A considerable quantity was 
procured from the farm of Isaac Richardaon, 
one mile off, in the same township— also, front 
William Huberts' ^farm! and from near the 
White Ilurse, in Chester county, by means of 
the Chester Valley railroad. Ore was also 
obtained from Lake Champlain, some of which 
yicUUd seventy-five per cent. The Presbyte- 
rian church was built iu 1845, and is a hand- 
some £tone building, in the east part of the 
village. The present pastor is the Rev. Hen- 
ry S. Rodenbaugh, who resides in Lower ProT- 
idence township. The Port Kennedy bridge 
company was incorporated by an act of As- 
sembly passed March 9th, 1846. It is a frame 
covered bridge, resting on three stone pierSt 
and is of sufiicient width to admit two wagons 
passing. It was not completed till the close of 
the year 1849. 

It is the lime business that has given this 
place its present importance, and probably in 
this respect is not exceeded by any other iu the 
valley of the Schuylkill. The lime manufac- 
tured is of superior quality and most of it is 
shipped off by the canal to New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Maryland; a considerable quantity 
is also sent lo Philadelphia and New York. 
When we were here in August, 1858, three 
schooners, one sloop and a cnnal boat were 
loading at the whtirves. One of these, a 
schooner, was a neat and beautiful craft, and 
sosyrometrical iu form that one m'ght haveeap. 
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powd that it had been iotended rather as a 
ptcMare jacht than for the more usefal porpo- 
Ml of trade. Ar the Teseels, in order to reach 
Uiii place from the city, have to pass under 
bridges, it becomes necetsarj for them to have 
(iiltiDg masts,. which are raised while loading. 
^According to the census of 1840, Upper 
Merion produced lime to the amount of seven- 



bis loss was Ismented by a large circle of 
friends. lie has four sons still Furviving. 
John and David R. Kennedy reside here, and 
are the principal property holders of this vil- 
Isge and vicinity. IVillinm resides in Kent 
county, Maryland, and Alexander, in East Pike- 
Ian d, Chester county. Before (his villnge had 
attained near its prevent sixe It was sailed 1^/ 



•j-foar thousand seven hundred nnd seventy- ;; the lees 'dignified name of ** Kennedy's Hoi- 
two dollars. At this time Port Kennedy alone | low ;*' but time, the cbonger of all thirg?, has 
prodaees twioe that sum ; thus showing that { transformed this uncoutbuess into its present 
this business has greatly increased and will \ more euphonious name. 

y«t irise to much greater importance. The \ Not many years ago, in working in the lime- 
boming of lime is carried on here the most > stone quarries here, an extensive cavern wus 



extensively by John Kennedy, Esq. His 
kilns are nearest the villnge, and are fourteen 
io number, some of the largest of which con- 



reached, which hnd an srea fully equal to 
many of our Inrgest public'buildings. It con- 
tained a considerable number of stalactites of 



Uiotwo thoasand five hundred bushels. The I oalcareous matter, some of which extended to 



quarry has been worked at some places to the 
depth of forty feet. lie generally has from 
sixty to seventy men in his employ. Mr. Ken- 
nedy resides in a large and handsome mansion 
on an eUvated situation, near the Presbyterian 
obarch. There is a large conservatory at- 
tached, containing a number of curious plants. 
David R. Kennedy, brother of the aforesaid, 
oanies on the business extensively, about a 



the floor and formed several conical arches, 
with borders of variegated colors — ol^o pyra- 
midal columns of various sizes. This cavern, 
from the singularity of its chambers, was an 
object of considerable curiosity during the 
brief period it was open to visitors. A coo- 
cert wae held in one of its lorgest taloont, on 
; the 4th July, 1846, at which several hundred 



persons were present. Its existence has now 
quarter of a mile south west of the village, v become only a matter of the past, for it has 
David Zook has also several kilns and carries j been quarried away these several years. How 
on the busineas to some extent. Reeves, Buck \ singular that a cnve in the solid rock should 
&Co., have recently purchased a tract of land ? be burned up by man and not a particle left 
here, and keep a large number of men engnged \ remaining I No doubt it lay here concealed for 
inqaarryiog, hauling and boating the Hione \ ages, even before 'the creation of man himself, 
for the use of their extensive furouces at Pboc- > and which his industry has only lately revealed 
nixville, six miles distant. s and destroyed, for the more beuefioial purposas 

As great houses are built from small bricks i of enriching his fields. 
•0 great fortunes are often' made from small | 
beginnings. As an example we might mention < 
Alexander Kennedy, the founder of this place, 
and after whom it was called. He war a na- 
tive of Ireland and came to this country poor, 
and was first employed by a person of wealth 
is this vicinity. Through his industry and 
business qualifications he accumulated, in the 
coarse of years, a handsome fortune. The 
property on which this village is located be- 
longed to Mordecai Moore, who died in 1803, 
at an advanced age. It was then purchased by 
Mr. Kennedy, who moved on it in the spring 
o( 1805. lie continued to reside here till in 
Ibe fall of 1824, when he died at the age of 
sboat sixty three years, and was interred at 



was ft highly respected and useful man, and 



VALLEY FORGE. 



Dear to every lover of freedom must be this 
spot, consecrated as it has been by the devo- 
tion and sufferings of that patriot band. No 
where in the wide world but here, during the 
winter of 1777-8, did liberty dare to raise her 
arm against oppression. Truly may it be said 
that at that time whatever portion of mankind 
may have longed for a brighter era, here their 



tbe Great Valley Presbyterian church. He ; hopes must have been centered. Cold and 



piercing as were the blasts of that winter ott 
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th«B6 hillK, thtre wns ftini enoagh warmth re- . a Dumber of bandf. Throagb the liberality of 

roaining in those boaomP, in spite of their ^ Mr. Rogere an observatory was erected on his 

acaoty coTering, to eastain them through the ^^ binda, on the hill, about two hundred yards 

terrible trial. As the antiquary or traveler ] south-east of the villoge. It is not situated 

ramt>Ie8 in it^ Tioinity, and gazes on the re- y quite on the most elevated part of the hill, but 

mainiog relics of that encampment and reflec's •, still a splendid view is offered of the surround-' 

on their sufferings, he cannot but think where ^ ing country. It is approached by a path 

ai*e now the men that composed that army, and s through the fields, and its site points out the 

where is now that noble chief who endured with \ spot where Washington's marquee was planted 

them 7 Gone, yes, forever gone, as they all > on the day of his arrival here. The obserra- 

are, from the theatre of action on this earth ; >. tory is of an octagonal form and about forty 

yet they atill live in the hearts of their coun- ^^ feet high, an<l is ascended by a spiral stair- 

trymen — in the hearts of the great and good of > case. From the open gallery, on its top, can 

other OfttioBS. The example lives — and though f be seen Norristown, Phoenixvi!le, Pawling'a 

tyranny may flourish her sceptre and justice J Bridge, Edge Ilill, Barren Hill, Methacton 

be wronged, it cannot long survive such reool- \ Hill, and a number of other places. We were 

lections as Valley Forge presents. It is this ] here on the 17lh of August, 1858. The dny 

that ennobles history and makes the historian | was beautiful but warm. We observed that 

the champion of the rights of man and a bene- ^ the highest and steepest hill here is on the 

factor of his race. ) Chester county side, and are satisfied, from its 

The village of Valley Forge is situated on | peculiar appearanc**, that it can be seen from 

the south bank of the Schuylkill, at the mouth \ an elevation near the Willow Grove, twenty- 

of the East Valley creek. It is distant twen- \ four miles distant. The hills, on both sides 

ty>three and a half miles from Philadelphia | of Valley creek, are generally steep, rugged 

and six above Norristown. That portion of it s and wooded to their summits, and present an 

comprised within the limits of Upper Merion I unu«unlly wild appearance, more so than one 

contains Charles H. Rogers' cotton factory, a > might expect from the populousncss of the 

gritft mill, store, hotel and ten houses. On the < surrounding country. At the close of this 

Chester county side is Thropp*s cotton factory, ? article an account will be given of the house 

a store, post oflBce and fifteen houses. The < still standing in the village in which Washing- 

Reftding railroad, which has a station here, < too hud bis head quarters, also of the existing 

oi^>8se8 the creek, near its mouth, by a bridge | remains of the encampment, besides notices 

some thirty feet above the water, and from s of a number of relics in the possession of per* 

wiiich a beautiful view is offered by looking up S sons in the vicinity. 

tbeoreek. Among the interesting objects seen ) in reverting to the early history of this 

are the falls of the dams belonging to the grist \ neighborhood, we learn, from Holmes' map of 



mill and cotton factory, a short distance above \ original surveys, made between the years 1G82 
each other, and of the venerable stone bridge s and 1G95, that the manor, of Mount Joy corn- 
crossing it a hundred yards above. These, with \ prised all of the upper portion of Upper Mer- 
ihe deep gorge of the stream and the high and ^ ion, as well as a portion of the adjoining town- 
rugged hills rising on either side, which hem s ghip of Tredyffrin, in Cheater county, and oon- 
in the village near by, form an interesting sight > tained about seven thousand eight hundred 
—a picture, we might add, to be properly np- \ acres, which belonged to Letitia, the daughter 
predated should be seen. Description cannot \ of William Penn. There is a tradition that 
do it justice. Stolid, indeed, must the person \ William Peun, who, on a visit in this t;- 
be who has the recollections of the past stirring \ cinity, got lost on the high hill on the Chester 
within him that can gaxe on such a scene un- ? county side, and that he did not know where 
iBoved. ^ he was till he got on the hill this side of the 

The cotton factory belonging to Mr. Rogers <, stream, on which the observatory is, when by 
is a large and extensive establishment and em- 5 a glimpse of the Schuylkill and the country to 
ploys nearly one hundred hands. Near by he \ the southward, he regained his way, and in 
has a splendid residence surrounded by fine ^ consequence named the former hill Mount Mis- 
lawns and shrubbery. Isaiah Thropp's facto- > cry and the latter Mount Pleasant, which they 
ry of Keotucky jean also gives employment to \ respectively bear to this day. The name of 
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Valley Forge is derived from a forge erected 
liere by Isaac PotU, a bod of John Potts, 
after whom Pottstown waft called, and who was 
an early setder and exteoaive landholder there. 
&0W early the forge was erected here we can- 
not aay, but it is marked on William Scull's 
map of PeoDsyWania, published in 1770. 
Some time after the reyolution it was torn 
down and the epot is now occupied by Mr 
Rogers* cotton fhctory. Mr. Potts was aleo the 
proprietor of a large tract of land in this vi- 
eioity. there is now no forge or furnace in 
this Ticinity, but iron ore ia still dag in consid- 
erable quantities on the farm of Richard 
Marten, about a quarter of a mile from the 
Tillage, on the road to the King of Prussia. 



stores deposited at Reading, the moTemenl 
of the British appears to ha?e been to deceife 
Washington, for as soon as they ascertained 
that his army was near Pottsgrove, they crossed 
the Schuylkill at Fatland Ford, about half a 
mile below Valley Forge, on the night of the 
22d of September, and proceeded Idsurel/ 
towards Philadelphia, which they did not enter 
till the 26th, spending three days in a March 
of twenty-three miles. Immediately on learn* 
: ing that the British had crossed the Schuylkill, 
and were on their march to Philadelphia, 
Washington wrote a letter to Congress, at Lan« 
caster, from his camp, near Pottsgrore, io 
which he says: ♦* The enemy, by a variety of 
perplexing manciuTres, through a country from 



The house of Isaac Potts stood a short distance ' which I cuuld not derive the least intelligenoe, 



below the forge, near the mouth of the creok, 
and was used as the residence and head-quar- 
ters of Washington during the encampment. 

The battle of Brandywioe was fought the 
11th of September, 17)7, and resulted disas- 
trooslf to the Americans. Washington imme- 
diately crossed the Schuylkill, with the inteo- 
tioQ, if the British attempted to cross it, to 
&ake another attack, and fhns, at least, by one 
more effort, try to save Philadelphia. He, 
however, shortly afterwards returned to have 
another engagement near the scene of the late 
•troggle. On the iTth the two armies met 
near the Warren tavern, on the Lancaster road. 
Preparations were made to attack the left 
viag of the enemy, and an engagement was 
aboat to take place near the Goshen meeting 
bouse, when a violent storm of rain came on 
tad suddeuly wet the powder of both parties 
and prevented a conflict. The storm continued 
all night, and before dawn the enemy left their 
position and moved down the road leading to 
Swedes' Ford. When they there beheld the 
defence or breastworks on the opposite side of 
the river they wheeled around and proceeded 
io the vicinity of this place. In the meantime 
Washington crossed the Schuylkill at Parker's 
Ford, hoping to be able to confront them while 
00 their passage of the river. A detachment 
of the British army arrived at the Forge and 
homed the mansion bouse of Colonel Oewees 
and the iron works, leaving the grist mill unin- 
jored. Oo the 19th they encamped on the hills 
of this Ticinity. In the meantime Washington 
arrived oear Pottsgrove, supposing Howe's 
design to b« either to turn the right of bis 
tmy, or to get possession of the Amerioan 



(being to a man disaffected) contrived to pass 
the Schuylkill last night at the Fatland and 
other fords in the neighborhood of it. The/ 
I immediately marched towards Philadelphia, 
and I imagine their advanced parties will bt 
near the city to-night. They had so far got the 
start before I received certain intelligence thai 
any considerable nnmber had crossed, that I 
found it in vain to think of overtaking their 
rear with troops harrassed as ours have been 
with constant marching since the battle of 
Brandy wine." 

The British had now full possession of Phil- 
adelphia, and for winter quarters were com- 
fortably eituatpd. The battles of Brandywina 
and GermantowQ were fought, and had resulted 
to the Americans with a loss of two thousand 
soldiers. The autumn had now nearly passed* 
and Washington and his army still lay at 
Whitemarsh, with nothing but tents to shelter 
them from the inclemencies of the weather. 
The question now arose, where and how were 
they to spend the winter T Should they disband 
and leave the country unprotected, and to the 
ravages of a foreign soldiery, or should they 
enter into winter quarters, somewhere conve« 
nient to the city, where, by taking a strong 
position they might both secure themselves and 
the country from any attacks? The lattar al- 
ternative seemed the most effective, and at the 
same time the most feasible. Had they dis- 
banded for the winter it perhaps would bare 
I occasioned such a dissolution in the army thai 
might have been fatal to its re-organisation in 
the spring. 

Both Washington and his officers were sa tit- 
fled tbsi Whitemarsh vat not the proper plaee 
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for a winter encimpment. Thf former, there- 
for?, requestpci hi» g«»nor«l « fficrrs to com- 
manioata Co kito. io wri'iug, their 8«'iitini(Mitt« 
respecting tho most eligible fite for that pur- 
poae. A council of wiir was ht'ld on the 30(b 
of November, at which a wide diff^'reuce of 
opinion prernilod rh to the locnlity and the 
best manner of c»int<»niog »he tro^jps. fcw yh- 
rious ancHcontrndictory were the opinionM oiwl 
council!*, that unnnimitj c<»uld not be hoj.td 
for, and it frn» Ilece8^*nr3' fur Wn&hington to net 
according to his own jiidgnunt and upon his own 
responsibility, lie decided to ft>rni an encomj - 
ment at ynllejr Forge, where he might be near 
enough to the British army to watch its mov(- 
ments — keep its foraging psrties in check, and 
protect the country from the depredations of 
tbe enemy. 

On tho 11th of December, the patriot army 
left WhUemarsb and crossed the Schuylkill at 
Swedes' Ford the snme day. by making a bridge 
of their wagons, all bucked to each other. 
Here they were joined by General Potter and 
bis brigade, who had marched from a strong 
position on tbe Gulf Hill. At what •xact time 
they arrived io the vicinity of Valley Forge is 
not known, but, very probably, about the 
16th. Tbe next day Washington :89ued a pro 
claroation to tbA army, in which he gives his 
reasonp for the course he bad pnraoed. Tlli^ 
it an interesting document and breathes the 
language of devoted patriotism throughout, 
while at the same time it evinces the cool de- 
termination to conduct tbe war to a happy 
oloae. 

••Head Quartbrs on ScniTTLicrLL, \ 
Dec. 17. 1777 / 

" General Orders. The Commander-in-Cbi«'f. 
with the highest satisfaction, expresses hi^ 
thanks to tbe officers and soldiers for the forti 
tude and patience with which they have sus- 
tained the fatigues of the campaign. Althoutch 
Io some instances wo have unfortunately failed, 
yet, upon the whole, Heaven has smiled upon 
our arms, and crowned them with signal sue- 
eesfl; ftod we may, on the best grounds, con 
olude that, by s spirited continuanoo in the 
measures necessary for our defence, we shall 
ioally obtain the end of our warfare— /nefe- 
pendenee, Liheriy and Peace, These are bless- 
ioga worth contending for at every hazard ; but 
Wt baiard nothing — the power of America 
ftlone, duly •sorted, would have nothing to 
4ntA ftrom tho foroe of Brittia. Yet we etand 



n t wholly upon our own ground. Frftoo^ 
> it Id" UN every aid, aud there are reasons to be<- 
livve ih« period is not very distant wb«n we will 
liike a mure active part, by declaring war 
iig:iin>t the British crown. Every motive, therc- 
f >re, irre'iiHtibly ur^es us, nay, commands us, to 
a firm ini'I munly perseverance in our oppositioa 
\o our cruel oppressors — to slight difficulty, 
<n 'Ure liHrdMhip^, and continue every danger. 
The General ardently wishes ii were now in his 
p'lwer to conduct tbe troops into the best win- 
ter qu'iriers : but where are they to be found T 
Siiouid we r tire to tbe interior of the St.tte, 
we should find them crowded with virtuous 
citixeiis, who, sacrificing their all, have left 
Pailitdelphia and fled hither for protection; to 
their disircsseH, homanwy forbids us to add. 
This is not all t — We should leave a vast extent 
of fertile ouutry to be despoiled and ravaged 
by the enemy, from which they would draw vast 
{•upplies, and where many of our firm friendo 
would be exposed to all tbe miseries of an in- 
sulting and wanton depreduftoo. A train of 
evils might be reoumcraied, but theNe wilt suf- 
fice. The6e considerations make it indispcnsa* 
bij necessary f^r the army to take such a posi* 
tiou as will enabU; it roobt effectually to prevent 
dihtress, and give the most extensive security f 
and in that \ osition we must make ourselves 
the best siielier in our power. With alacrity 
and diligence, hats miy be erected ihr.t will bo 
warm aud d»y. In these the troops will bo 
compact, more secure a^rAtnst surprises than if 
in a vi(U<? btate, and at hand to protect the 
country. These cogent reasons have deter- 
mined the Gfueral to take tho post in the neigb- 
borhjod of tins camp, and influenoei^by them, be 
pur^iuades himself that the officers and soldiers^ 
with one lieart and one mind, will resolTo to 
surmount every I'ifficuUy with a fortitude and 
patience becoming their profesMon, and tbe 
sacred cause in which they are engaged. Ho 
himself will share the hardships and partake 
of every iucouveoience." 

Tne army did not reach the valley till about 
the IBth, and it is said thatia their march to 
this place from Whitemarsb, they might have 
been traclted hy the hlo ,J uf their feet over 
tho hard t'rozeu ground, as many were compel* 
led to travel barefooted tor the want of shoes. 
Accor«ling to a recommendation of Congress, 
the whole army engaged in religious services, 
and observed tbe day with public thanksgiviog 
and praise. On the morniog of the 19tb, as 
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Ur. LoMlng obierTM In b!6 Field Book of th« 
ReTolotioD, they spread OTer the hills of Vul- 
le^ Forge and began the work of hutting All 
was aotivity among those who were sufficieDtly 
olad to allow them to work in the open air. 
Some cut down trees, others fashioned them, 
and to a few days the barracks, erected upon 
the plan of a regular city, were completed. 
The whole number of men was eleven thousand 
and Diiiety->eigbt when the encampment com- 
menced. Of this number two thousand eight 
bandred and ninety-eight were unfit for duty. 
The British army, at the same time, contained 
thirty-three thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
six men, of which nineteen thousand five hun- 
dred and thirty were stationed in Philadvlphin. I 
This latter number, alone, it will be observed, 
was nearly doable that of Wafihington's com- 
mand. The wonder is at this day, after hold- 
ing possession of the city for about nine months, 
how ffuch an army of men should have remain- 
ed 50 ioacrive and effected so little. 

"Washington gave explicit directions for 
constructing the huts. Uv^ ordered the colonels 
or enmtoanding offit^pr^ of regiments, to cause 
their men to be divided info parties of twelve, 
and to see that each party bad its proportion 
of tools, to commence a hut for that number ; 
and as an encouragement to industry and art, 
the General promised to reward the party in 
each regiment which finished its hot in the 
qnickest ant) most workmanlike manner, with 
a present of twelve dollars. He also offered n 
reward of one hundred dollars to the officer or 
•oMiir who should substitute a covering for the 
hots cheaper and more quickly made than 
boards. The following were the dimensiobB 
anditylo of the huts, as given in Washington's 
Orderly Book : ♦•Fourteen by sixteen feet, each, 
the eides, ends and roofs made with logs ; the 
roofs made tight with split slabs, or some other 
waj; the sides madf> tight with clay; n fire- 
place made of wood and secured with clay on 
the iuside eighteen inches thick : this fire- 
place to be on the rear of the huts; the door 
to be in the end next the street ; the door to be 
made of split oak slabs, unless b mrds can be 
procared ; the side walls to be six feet and a 
bilf High. The officers' hu»s are to form a line 
in the rear of the troops, one hut to be allowed 
«aeb general officer; one to the stuff of each 
brigade : one to the field officer of each regi- 
ment, and one to every twelve non-coinmis- 
•ioMd officers aad^floUiers." Until his soldiers 



were thus comfortably lodged, Wathlsgioii oe* 
cnpied bis cheerless marquee, after which bt 
Blade his quarters at the hoase of Mr. Potti* 

*'Near Wasbiogton's quarters, on a gentlt 
elevation by the river, were stationed bis body 
or life guard, under the command of Charle« 
Gibbs, of Rhode Island. A little to the right 
of the guard was the brigade of Qeneral Mc* 
Intosb ; aud further up the hills were tht 
brigades of Huntington, Conway and MaxwelL 
Between these and Mclntosh'e brigade were a 
redoubt and slight intrenchments; and directly 
in front of them was a line of abater. Nearer 
the Schuylkill, and on the top of the bill, wai 
the brigade of Qeneral Varnum, near a star 
redoubt. At a distance of about a mile, and 
forming a line from the Schuylkill to Valley 
creek, was the main portion of the army, under 
Brigadiers Muhlenburg, Weedon, Patereon, 
Learned, Glover, Poor, Wayne, Scott and Wood- 
ford, with a line of intreixshments in front. 
The artificers of the army were on the north 
side of the oreek, opposite the General's quar- 
ters ; and near the cotton factory was the 
army Bake-house. There was also an irregu- 
lar line of intrenchments along the brow of 
the hill, on the south side of the creek. Not 
far southward of Roger's observatory was a 
redoubt, and near it was Enoz*8 artiller^. 
The remains of this redoubt are yet very prom- 
inent in the woods, on the right eide of the 
road leading from Valley Forge to Paoli ; also, 
the redoubt on the left wing of the encamp- 
ment, (now near the Reading railroad) if well 
preserved, the forest protecting it from demo- 
lition." A temporary bridge was thrown 
across the river, to facilitate commnnicatione 
with the surrounding country. While the hute 
were building. General Potter was stationed 
some distance off, to cover the main army, In 
ease of any attack, as well as to watch the 
motions of the enemy. 

** Here, after an arduous campaign of four 
months, during which neither party obtained, 
a decided advantage, other than good winter 
quarters at Philadelphia, on the part of the 
; enemy, the shattered remains of the American 
army vainly sought repose. They bad marched 
and counter- marched, day and night, in en- 
deavoring to baffle the designs of a powerful 
enemy to their country and its liberties ; now 
they were called upon, in the midst of compar- 
ative inaction to war with enemies more insid- 
ious, implacable and perseoaL Hunger and • 
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MktdneM aMailcd tbat drearj winter camp 
with all their progeoy of disease and woe. 



infferiDgs were ioereaaed by the want of prorte* 
▼ieions for the commissary's department, ubich. 



Thither, as we have seen, the soldiers came I through the neglect of Congress, bad been bmdijr 



with naked, bleeding feet, and there they sat 
down where destitntion held court and raled 
with an icy sceptre. The pretalence of Tory- 
ism in the vicinity, (he avaricions pecnlations 
of tome unprincipled commissioners— the tardy 
movementa of Congress in supplyiog provi- 
fions, and the close proximity of a powerful 
enemy, combined to make the procurement of 
provisions absolutely impracticable without a 
resort to force. Bat few horses were in camp, 
and such was the deficiency in this respect, for 
the ordinary as well as the extraordinary oc- 
oasions of the army, that the men, in many 
instances, cheerfully yoked themselves to vehi- 
cles of their own construction, for carrying 
wood and provisions when procured, while 
others performed the duty of pack-horses, and 
carried heavy burdens of fuel upon their 
backs." 

Though the army had been but a few days 
in camp, the soldiers began to suffer for the 
want of straw for lodging, which could not be 
had because the farmers of the surrounding 
oountry wouM not thresh their grain. To put 
a stop to this evasion, the following order was 
issued with the intention of remedying this 
inconvenience : — 

By His Excelleney, George Washiogton, Es- 
quire, General and Commander-in-chief of the 
forces of the United States of America. 

By virtue of the power and direction to me 
especially given, I hereby enjoin and require 
aH persons residing within seventy miles of my 
head quarters, to thresh one half of their 
grain by the first day of March next, ensning, 



managed. An opinion of their condition and 
appearance may be formed from the following 
letter, written by General Wayne to the late 
Judge Peters of Philadelphia, under data of 
December 80th, 1777 : •• We are busy in form- 
ing a city. My people will be covered in a few 
days. I mean as to huts, but half naked aa to 
; cbthing ; they are. in this respect, in a worsa 
condition than Fallslafi^s recruits, for they have 
not one whole shirt to a brigade— he had mora 
than one to a company." 

At what time Washington left his cheerleas 
marquee for the house of Ifaao Potts is not 
exactly known to ns, but it was either on or a 
few days previous to lbe2odof January, 1778. 
Here, for the remainder of the encampment, 
was his head-quarters. He now set about 
devising some plan, in connection with .bin 
officers, for reforming some of the preaent 
abuses in the army, and to secure the future 
welfare of the soldiers. He maie strong ap- 
peals to Congress on the sul ject, and od the 
10th of January that body appointed a commit- 
tee, oonttisting of Messrs. Dana, Reed, Folaom, 
Carroll and Gouverneur Morris, to proceed to 
Valley Forge. Washington there laid before 
them a communication extending to fifty folio 
pages, containing the sentiments of himself 
and officers. This formed the basis of a report 
the committee made to Congress, after remain- 
ing nearly three months in the camp. Thia 
report was in the main adopted 

As the winter advanced, as might haye been 
expected under the circumstances, their suffer- 
ings increased. ** At no period of the war," 



shall remain in theave^ after that period above 
mentioned, seixed by the commissaries and 
(quarter' masters of the army, and paid for as 
$traw. Given under my hand, at head quar- 
ters, near the Valley Forge, in Philadelphia 
Aounty, this 20th day of December, 1787. 

(Signed) G. WASHINGTON. 
BoBSKT H. Habrison, Secretary. 
December had now but a few days left, and 
the soldiers were too illy clothed to be exposed 
any longer to the iiiclemency of tbe season 
For up to this time, it should be remembered, 
they had only been sheltered like their com- 
mander-in-chief, under mere tents. Besides 
Ibe waQt of straw, blankets and clothing, their 



on pain, in case of failure, of having all that says Chief Justice Marshall, the historian, 



** had the American army been reduced to a 
I situation of greater peril than during the win- 
ter at Valley Forge. More than once they were 
absolutely without food. Even while their con- 
dition was less desperate in this respect, their 
stock of pro7i8ions was so scanty that there 
was seldom at any time in the stores a quantity 
sufficient for the use of the troops for one week* 
Consequently had the enemy moved out in force, 
the American army could not have continued 
in camp. The want of provisions would have 
forced them out of it{ and their deploral>le 
condition, with respect to clothes, disabled them 
from keeping the field in the winter. The re- 
turns .of tt^e J9rst of Pebmary exhibit the as 
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toaislilag namber of 3,989 men So camp unfit { ready to enter anew upon the fields of tlrifi^ 
for doty for Hftnt of clotbes. 0^ this number, 
Boarcely a man bad a pjur of nhoos. Even 
among thot^e returned cnpuble of doing duty, 
▼ery many were 8o badly clnd that expoaurt? lo 
the colda of the season niu^t buve dt:.>tioye(I 
tbera. Althoogh tbe total of the army exueedt-d 
17,000 men, tbe present efi'ective rank and file 
amounted to only 6,012. The returns through- 
out the winter do not essentially vary from that 
which has just been partioularly stated." Tbe 
sitoation of the camp is such, wrote General 
Vamum to General Green, on tbe 12ih of Feb- 
ruary, *• that in all human probability tbe army 
most di88olve. Many of the troops are desti- 
tute of meat, and are several days in arreats. 
Tbe horses are dying for want of forage. The 
Qouotry in the vicinity of tbe camp is exbnust 
•d. There can not be a moral oertniuty 



of bettering our condition while we remain -i thicket near by was the beloved chief upon 



here. What consequfucf's have we rationally 
to expect?" On the 16th Washington wrote 
to Governor Olintou: ** For some dnys past 
there has beet^Iittle le^s than a famine in camp. 
A part of tbe army has been a week without 
any kind of flet<h, and tbe rest three or four 
days. Njiked and starvt^d aa tb^ are, we oan- 
Aot enough admire the incompiirable patience 
and fidelity of the soldiery, that they have not 
been, ere this, excited by their sufferings to a 
general mutiny and desertion." '^It wns with 
great difficulty," sayn Dr. Thatcher, in bin Mi- 
litary Journal, **that men enough could be 
found in a condition fie to discharge the mili- 
tary camp duties from day to day, and, for tbit* 
purpose, those who were naked borrowed of 
those who bad clothes. Tbe army, inoeed, wa^ 
not without oonsolation, for his excellency, tbe 
oeflimander-iu-chief, whom every soldier vene- 
rates and loves, manifested a fatherly concern 
' and fellow-feeling for their enfferings, and 
■ade every exertion in his power to remedy the 
svil and to administer the much desired relief." 
*• Vet, amid all this suffering, day alter day," 
•s Mr. Loesing remarks, ** surrounded by frost 
and soow, (for it was a winter of great severi- 
ty,) patriotism was still warm and hopeful in 
the hearts of tbe soldiers, and tbe love of sell 
was merged into the one holy sentiment, love 
•f country. Although a few feeble notes of 
diseootont were heard, and symtoms of inten- 
tioDS to abandon the cause were visible, yet 
tht great body of that suffering phalanx were 
I to wait for the budding spring, and be 



fi>r tbe cause of freedom. It was one of the 
most trying scenes in the life of Washington, 
nut a cloud of doubt seldom darkened the se- 
rene atmosphere of his hopes H(« knew that 
tbe csiMbe was just and holy, and his faith and 
C'lnfiiienoe in God as a defender and helper of 
right, were as steady in their ministrations of 
vigor to his soul, as were the pulsations of his 
heart to his active limbs. In perfect reliance 
upon Divine aid, he moved in the midst of 
crushed hopes, and planned brilliant schemes 
for the future." Isaac Potts, at whose house 
Washington was quartered, relates that one 
d»y, while tbe Americans were encamped at 
Valley Forge, he strolled up tbe creek, when, 
not far from bis dam, he heard a solemn voice. 
He walked quietly in tbe direction of it and 
saw Washington's horse tied to a sapling. In 



his knees in prayer, his cheeks suffused with 
tears. Like Moses at the Bush, Isaac felt that 
be was upon holy ground, and withdrew unob- 
served. He was much agitated, and on enter- 
ing the room where his wife was be burst into 
tears. On her inquiring tbe cause he informed 
ber what he bad seen, and added: ** If there 
is any on this earth whom the Lord will listen 
to it is George Washington; and I feel a pre- 
sentiment that uoder such a commander tbera 
can be no doubt of our eventually establisbing 
our independence, and that God in his provi- 
dence has willed it so." A distinguished for- 
eign officer related to Mr. Thatcher ** that, at 
one time, be was walking with General Washo 
ingion among the huts, when he heard many 
voices echoing through the open crevices be- 
tween the logs, * No pay, no clothes^ no prov\' 
tiontt no rum P And when a miserable wretch 
was seen flitting from one hut to another, his 
nakedness was only covered by a dirty blanket. 
Then he despaired of indepeDdence for Amer* 
ica." 

Shortly after the battle of Brandywine, and 
when the British began to approach tbe Schuyl- 
kill, Congress was in session in Philadelphia, 
but in consequence adjourned to Lancastef, 
where they assembled on the 27ih of Septemr 
ber. Tbey then adjourned tbe same day to 
York, where they met on the SOth, and contin- 
ued their sittings there until the British cvao- 
nated the city the following summer. Wash- 
ington, in a letter to Congress, dated February 
^ 27 tb, says : ** Barou Steuben has arrived a( 
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•AiDp. H« appeart to b« Doob of a gentle* 
man, and, as far aa I ha?e bad an opportanity 
of jadgiog, a man of militarj knowledge and 
•o^aainted wiib the world." This is the ear- 
KeaC ioformation we possess, of an official char- 
aoter, of this distinguished soldier's arriyal 
here, who was afterwards to plaj a conspioaous 
part in the drama of the revolution. 

** Before the opening of spring," says Mr. 
Woodman, in his manuscript Historj of the 
Viklley Forge, *' the fuel neceAsarjr for the pur- 
pope of keeping the half clad and famished 
soldiers warm, was so far exhausted that a 
further supply liad to be obtained from a dts- 
tanoe, and such was the scarcity of the means 
of ^onToyance that it had to be brought to the 
eamp by means of manaal labor. Often have 
I heard people who remembered the time, (es- 
pecially my mother,) mention of their having 
seen the soldiers, particularly those from the 
Eastern States and some of the subordinate 
officers, who could best endure the rigor of the 
winter, yoke themselves like oxen, and on 
temporary sleds, formed for the occasion, haul 
fael in this way, some of it a distance cf more 
than two miles, eight, nine, ten, or more, 
forming a team and using grape vines to draw 
them with instead of ropes. And when pro- 
yisions and other necessaries became, in like 
manner, exhausted, requisitions had to be made 
from people living more remote from the same, 
und foraging parties had to be sent to scour 
jrarions sections of country in order to obtain 
^nd secure austenance for the famishing army, 
,and when tbus obtained the conveyance of 
ithem io rtbe place was attended with a great 
«daal of iucoiiveriience." 

J[t may bo great to lead a powerful army on 
'to victory, but surely it was greater, in Wash- 
ington, to pre9.rve the shattered remnants of 
||)i8 discouraged band together, when we might 
«ay the enemy was trampling over them — 
jwhen Congress could do but little for them — 
•when starving families at home were weeping 
ifor their return, and when there seemed scarce- 
lly^aoy other pro/ipeot before them but misera- 
ible defeats. It was, indeet), an arduous task 
19 -keep together and supply with provisions 
this army of suffering men, but the cbamcter 
of Washington stood nobly forth— »nigbt and 
4ay his efforts were almost unceasing for their 
^o^fort and conveuienoe. As a last resort, he 
ooo^Ued those who bad withheld provisions to 
f^fj^ih tbott forthwith. Their neaaaaM jr obliged 



him, In tbii instance, to treat tba Amarleiui 
tories with as little consideration as the Eng- 
lish soldiers. In obedience to a resolution of 
Congress, he bad issued the proclamation 
already given, requiring all the farmers within 
seventy miles of the camp to thresh out half their 
grain by the first of March, under the penalty 
of having the whole scixed^as straw. Many 
farmers refused, defending their grain and cat- 
tle, and in some instances burning what they 
could not defend. On the other band, the 
British paid in gold, (which was very scarce In 
those paper money days,) for ewery thing they 
wanted in Philadelphia, and that at highpriceSy 
which induced many, in spite of the penalties, 
to incur the risk. Amongst them wore many 
young men who had fled from their homes, 
either to escape from serving in the army or 
of save their finos. They usually carried poul- 
try, meat, eggs, flour and grain ; and brought 
back calico, tea, coffee, and, what was of great 
importance, salt. Many v ere arrested, found 
guilty, and publicly whipped, and their things 
forfeited to the captors. TheliorBes taken, 
when fit for draught or dragoon service, were 
required to be sent to the quarter-master gen- 
eral of the camp, who paid the full "value for 
them. 

Amidst this gloomy prospect the time was 
not allowed to pass altogether away without 
being occasionally enlivened by a joke. Tha 
following anecdote was related by Col. Allen 
M'Lean, who was in service here during tha 
whole period of the encampment. It was told 
to John F. Watson, the annalist, and was pub- 
lished in the Collections of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society. On the morning of tha 
17th of March, being St. Patrick's day, some 
of the Pennsylvania Germans made a Paddy, 
and placed it at a conspicuous place in camp, 
to the great indignation of the Irish. They 
assembled in large bodies under arms, swearing 
for vengeance against the New England troops 
there, saying they had got up the insult. The 
affiiir threatened a very serious issue ; none of 
the officers could appease tbem. At this time 
Washington, having ascertained the entire Inno- 
cence of the New England troops, rode up to 
the Irish and kindly and feelingly argued with 
them ; and then, as if highly ioceuBed against 
the perpetratcrs, requested the Iridh to show 
the offenders and he would see them punished. 
They could \n\i designate any one. •• Well,** 
said Washington, with great promptness, *- I 
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too am a lorer of St. Patrick's day, and mast 
settle the afTair by making all the armj keep 
the day." He, therefore, ordered extni driok 
to every man of his command, and they all 
made merry and were good friends. Thus, for 
manj jears afterwards, St. Patrick's day at 



among the soldiers whenever they met and wus 
Dot 8000 forgotten among the rather monoto 
soas duties of the camp*. 

From the Orderly Book of Adjatant Irvine, 
under date of April 20th, the following extract 
is taken: ** Complaint having been made b> 
Mr. Pewees, proprietor of the Valley Forge, 
that the soldiers pull down the houses and 



one who bad served in Europe, oonid net w«U 
be conceived. He bad found our cities in poa- 
sessioD of a powerful enemy, and when be 
came to look for the force that was to retake 
them he saw only a few thousand famished, 
half-naked men, looking more like beggars than 



Yallej Forge formed a subject of conversation S soldiers — cooped up in miserable log huts. 



dragging out a desolate winter amid the straw. 
As the doors of these hovela opened he beheld 
meu destitute of clothing, wrapping themselves 
up iu blankets, and muttering complaints 
ag'iinst Congress, which could treat them with 
8uch injustice and inhumanity He was as- 
tonish«fd, and declared that no European arny 
could be kept together under such sufferings. 



break up the timbers of the buildings which is \ ^'^ discipline wa^ gone, and the troops weie 
called Valley Forge, the commander-in-chief^ no t)eiter thaio a ragged horde, with »carccly 
etricilj forbids all persona from damaging the ^> ^^e energy to struggle for self-preservation, 
said buildings and works, which he hopes will There was hardly any cavaky, but slender 
be particularly attended to, especially when { artillery, while the guns and aocentrements— 



the/ consider the great loss that Mr. Dewees 
has already suffered, and the great waste our 
armj baa been under the necessity of commit- 
ting upon the "wood and other improvements." 
Washington, in a letter to Congress, from 
camp, dated the 30th of April, says : •* Baron 
Steuben's length of service iu the first military 
school in Europe, and his former rank, pointed 
him out as a person peculiarly qualified to be 
at the head of this dep<irtment. This appear- 
ed the least exceptionable way of introducing 
him into the army, and one that would give 
him the most ready opportunity of displaying 
his talents. I therefore proposed to him to 
Bodertake the office of inspector general, which 
he agreed to do with the greatest cheerfulness, 
and has performed the duties of it with a zeal 
and intelligence equal to onr wishes." So sat- 
isfactory were the services of Steuben that ; 
through the recommendation of Waahiogton, 
Congress appointed him a major-general, on 
the following 6th of May. So eager was he to 
serve iu the American army that he at first 
joined as a volunteer, but he was not long in 
this position before his knowledge of military 
tactics showed itself. As is well known be was 
OQS of the most thorough disciplinarians in 
Barope, and it was through bis talents and in- 
straetions that onr men acquired a focility and 
precision in drill, which soon after enabled 
them to carry th^ Revolution to a glorious ter- 
Buation. Mr. Headly gives the following in- 
totiting sketch of Steuben, at Vallej Forge : 
**A Bona aorry introdaotion to oar army, for 



a large portion of them — were unfit for use. 
Our army had never before been in such a state, 
and a more unprnpitiows time for Steuben to 
enter ou his work could not have been selected* 
Nothing dauuted, hoTwever, and wHh all tbe 
.sympathies of his noble nature roused in car 
behalf, he began, as soon as spriug opened, te 
instruct both officers and men. His ignorance 
of our language crippled him at first very 
much; while tho awkwardness of our militia, 
who, gathered as they were from every qiuir- 
ters, scarcely knew tbe manual exercise, irri* 
tated him beyond measure. Still tbe soldiers 
loved him, for he was mindful of their (•offer- 
ings, and often his manly form was seen stoop- 
ing throHgh the doors of their hovels, to min- 
i^ter to their wants and relieve their distresses. 
It was his practice to rise at three o*cloek in 
the morning, and dress bis hair, smoke, and 
take his cup of coffee, and at sunrise to be in 
the saddle. By that time, also, if it was a 
pleasant day, he had the men marching to the 
field for their morning drill. First be would 
place them in a line, then pass along in front, 
carefully examining their guns SMid accoutre- 
ments, and inquiring into the conduct of tbe 
subordinate officers. The fruit of this labor 
soon appeared in the improved condition of 
his men, and Washington was very much im- 
presjed with the value of bis services. Owing 
to his recommendation he was made inspeotvr- 
general. This branch of the service now re- 
ceived the attention it deserved, and disoiplioe 
before irregalar, or pMotioed only iiBder p*t- 
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tienUr leaders, was italroduoed into everj por- 
tioo. All tho arrAngementa, evph to the mi- 
niiteat, were planned and perfeeted by Steaben, 
and the yaat machinerj of oar armj began to 
move in harnoouy and order. He bad one 
company, which be drilled to the bigheat point 
of discipline, as a model to instrnct the others. 
The result of all this was seen in the yery next 
campaign, at the battle of Monmouth. Wash- 
ington there rallied his men when in full re- 
treat, and brought them into action under the 
very bUze of the enemy's guns. They wheeled 
like veteran troops into their places and then 
moved steadily on the foe.*' 

Winter had disappeared and spring was now 
here and with it bad brought the 1st of M'>y. 
Washington, in consequence, was now begin- 
ning to make preparations for his men to take 
the field for the summer's campaign. On thio 
day he issued more stringent orders relative to 
delinquent officers — also in regard to keeping 
more regular returns and more correct accounts 
of the actual state of the army — the number 
of men on duty — the number of sick* in hos- 
pitnls and absent on furlough, and also reiter* 
ating the orders to the officers to have their 
men clean dressed on parade, and other matters 
in common with the regulations of the camp, 
and directed that thes eorders were to be posted 
up, with strict injunctions that they should not 
be removed. 

By the help of the important success of the 
surrender of General Burgoyne at HaratogH^ 
Br. Franklin negotiat;ed a treaty of alliance 
with France, February 6ih, 1778 ; by which 
that government duly acknowledged our inde- 
pendence. Intelligence of this event did not 
reach the camp till the 1st of May, over two 
and a half months from the time the treaty was 
signed. On hearing news so au'spicious, Wash- 
ington, on the 7th, issued the following general 
order : — 

**It having pleased the Almighty Ruler of 
the universe, to defend the cause of the United 
American States, and finally to raise up a pow- 
erful friend among the princes of the earth, to 
establish our liberty and independence upon a 
lasting foundation, it becomes us to set apart 
a day, for gratefully acknowledging the divine 
goodness, and celebrating the important event, 
which we owe to his divine interposition. The 
Beveral brigades are to be assembled for this 
purpose at nine o'clock to* morrow morning, 
when their chaplains will oomniQiiioatf th« In- 



telligence, contained in the postscript of tli4 
Pennsylvania Oazette, of the 2d instant, and of- 
fer up a thanksgiving, and deliver a disoourse 
suitable to the occasion. At half past ten 
o'clock a cannon will be fired, which is to be 
a signal for the men to be under arms; tne 
brigade iuspectors will then inspect their dress 
and arms, and form the battalions according 
to the iusiructiuns given them, and announce 
to the commanding officers of the brigade that 
the battalions are formed. The commanders 
of brigades will then appoint the field officer 
to the battalions, after which each battalion 
will be ordered to losd and ground tbeir arras. 
At half past eleven a second cannon will be 
fired as a signa' tor the march; upon which the 
several brigades will begin their march by 
wheeling to the right by piaioonst and proceed 
by the nearest way to the left of their ground 
by the new position. This will be pointed out 
by the brigade inspectors. A third signal will 
then be given, on which there will be a dis- 
charge of thirteen cannon; after which a mo- 
ning fire of the infantry will begin on the left 
of the second line and continue to the right. 
Upon a signa) given the whole army will hosza, 
* * Lonff live the King of France .'" The artillery 
then begins again and fires thirteen rounds; 
this will be succeeded by a second general 
discbarge of musketry in a running fire, and 
liuzza, ♦* Long live the friendly European Pov* 
ere!*' The last discharge of thirteen pieces of 
artillery will be given, followed by a general 
al running fire and fauxza *Tbe American 
States V " 

On this day Washington, with bis lady and 
suite. Lord Stirling and bis lady, with other 
general officers and ladies, attended the reli- 
gious services of the Jersey brigade, when the 
Rev. Mr. L»unter delivered a disoourse. Af* 
terwards all the officers of the army assembled 
and partook of a collation provided by the 
commander in chief. When he took his leave 
there was universal huzzaing, •* Long live Oen* 
eral Washington P* 

As an act of clemency worthy the ocoa8ion» 
Washington issued the following: ** The Oom- 
mander-in Chief, in season of general joy, 
takes occasion to proclaim pardon and rel ease- 
ment to all persons now in confinement, whether 
in the provost or in any other places. This 
he is induced to do that the influence of pros- 
perity may be as extensive as possible. Evan 
thota that merit panislumaDt rather tb«ii f^Toitr, 
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ikomid not b« «zeladed th« benefit of an event 
io iotaresting to mankind as that which has 
lately appeared to the affairs of America. He 
hopes the indulgence will not be abused, but 
eseite gratitade and produce a change of con- 
dnot and an allowance of CTery practice iocon- 
listant with the duty they owe to their conn- 
liy." He also remarked the satisfaction it 
ifforded him to see the improTement in the 
discipline and arrangements of the camp, and 
presents his thanks to the Baron Steuben and 
the gentlemen acting onder him for their inde- 
&tigable exertions in the discharge of their 
efioes, the good effects of which were so otI- 

dSBt. 

la this eeasoa of general Joy the enemy 
endeavored to injure the Ametican cause by 
preventing enlistments. Washington on hoar- 
lag this pablished a reply on the 23d of the 
Booth, from which the following is an extract : 
**A most scandalous report has made its ap- 
petraoce in the Philadelphia Evening Pott^ of 
the 8d of this month, having all the appear- 
iDce of a genuine act of Congress, setting 
forth that those brave men who have enlisted 
or have been drafted to serve in the contineu- 
til army for a limited time are nevertheless to 
be detained daring the war between the United 
States and Great Britain. The Commander- 
hhChief assures the army that this publioa- 
tioa is as false as it is wicked, and is intended 
to indace those who have already enlisted, or 
have been drafted, to desert, or to intimidate 
•there from engaging into the service of their 
ooiBtry. Our enemy finding themselves una- 
ble to rednoe as by the force of their arms are 
BOW practising every insidiooa art to gain 
thio and disunite us." 

Poiing the spring a number of discharged 
loldiers and vagrants, taking advantage of the 
diitreseee of the army, went about intimida- 
tieg the eonntrj people. No sooner did Wash- 
isfton hear of the outrages and impositions 
vkieh were practiced, than he issued, on the 
29th, the following: "The Commander-in- 
Chief has been informed that it is a common 
practice for soldiers to go about the country 
aad ouke ose of his name to extort from the 
iekabitaBts by way of sale or gift any neces- 
uries they may want for themselves or others. 
He atrietly enjoins it upon all officers to take 
the nest effectual measures to stop a practice 
Milariog and infaihons, and assures all oon- 
*A»sd thai if any person shall be detected in \ 



the commission of it they will be punished 
with every mark of disgrace and severity." 

On the 17(b of May, Sir Henry Clinton suc- 
ceeded Sir William Howe in the command of 
the British army, in Philadelphia, the latter 
having returned to England. The ministry, in 
their instructions to the former, ordered him to 
evacuate the city. He had resolved to do so at 
early as the 23rd of the month, and proceed, by 
water, to New York ; but fearing both a block- 
ade of the Delaware, by the French, and a de- 
lay from head-winds, wbioh, in either event, 
might lead to the capture of New York by 
Washington, he, in consequence, changed hit 
plan with great secrecy, to cross the Dela- 
ware below Philadelphia, and to proceed di- 
rect by land with his army to New York. 
In the meantime, Washington, informed of the 
evident intention of the enemy to evacuate 
Philadelphia, placed his army in a condition to 
march immediately at the beating of the drum. 
By a resolution of Congress, Washington waf 
directed to administer the oath of allegiance to 
the officers of the army, before leaving Vallej 
Forge. The army was now in good condition, 
both as respects equipage, dress and discipline, 
and numbered about 15,000 men fit for service. 
The late news from France, besides, had made 
the soldiers cheerful, as they looked to the fu- 
ture with bright anticipations. The gloom 
that had settled over the suffering band at 
Valley Forge in the winter had now disap- 
peared. The calm and majestic countenance of 
Washington alone remained unchanged. Bright 
and beautiful June, the month of roses, was 
here, and the cold and piercing blasts of the 
past winter were forgotten amid the prepara- 
tions to be in readiness to move at a moment's 
warning. 

Washington was awaiting their departure 
with considerable interest, and in a letter to 
Congress, on the 16th, thus expresses himself 
on this matter: **Our expectations that Phih^ 
delphia will be evacuated in the course of a few 
days are again up. The information received 
yesterday, through various channels, and in a 
pretty direct way, would seem to place the 
matter almost on the footing of certainty." 
When the British landed in the fall to march to 
Philadelphia, their army numbered upwards of 
18,000 men, and though their loss in battle was 
small, and their comfortable quarters had kept 
them unusually healthy, yet, chiefly tbroagh 
desertion they were actually rednoed to lest tlmn 
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11,000 at tb«ir departare. Immediate! j on 
hearing of the eTaoaation, Washington wrote a 
letter to Congress, on the 18tb of June, inform- 
ing them of the eTent. It appears by this 
that, down to the very moment the troope wefe 
pat in motion, be was pusxled as to what rente 
the enemy would take, and even of his destina- 
tion. 

'* I have the pleasure to inform Gongress 
that I was this morning advised by Mr. Roberts 
that the enemy eyaonated the city early this 
morning. He was down at the middle ferry, 
on this side, when he received the intelligence 
from a number of citisens, who were on the 
opposite shore. They told him that about 
three thousand of the troops had embarked on ; 
board transports. Tha destraoiion of the ' 
bridge preTcated him crossing. I expect every 
moment official accounts on the subject. I 
have put six brigades in motion ; and the rest 
of the army is preparing to follow with all 
possible despatch. We shall proceed towards 
Jersey, and govern ourselves according to cir- 
aumstances. As yet, I am not fully aware 
of the enemy's destination ; nor are there 
wanting a variety of opinions as to the route 
they will pursue, whether it will be by land or 
tea, adtnittiog it to be to New York. Some 
think it probable, in such case, that the part 
of their army which crossed the Delaware will 
march down the Jersey shore some distance 
and then embark. There is other intelligence 
corroborating Mr. Roberts, but none official is 
yet come." 

Major 6eoeral Charles Lee, with six brigades. 
on the evening of the 20th, crossed the Dela- 
ware, atOoryeirs Ferry. Washington, with the 
main body of the army, at the same time, was 
at Doylestown, where he stayed over night. 
Though, in this march, the weather was very 
rainy, they still pushed on, and on the evening 
of the 22d had all crossed the Delaware, and i 
the 28th found them engaged with the ene- ; 
my in the memorable battle of Monmouth. ! 
Thus it will be seen, by the breaking up of the 
encampment, that the army was exactly six 
months at Valley Forge, having come there 
December 19th, 1777, and leaving the following 
18th of June. We believe, through all the re- 
volutionary war, at no other place had the 
Americans ho great a number of men together, 
and for so great a length of time, as here. 

The arrival, trials, sufferings and depart-* 
Hire df the Ameridan army at Valley Forge 



have been given ; but there yet remain In our 
collections a number of facts which, for the 
want of a proper connection, are deferred for 
the close of this article. 

In no period of the Revolution was the char- 
acter and reputation of Washington more sore* 
ly tried than while here. The troubles that 
have already been detailed would have been 
sufficient — yes, more than sufficient — for any 
ordinary man to bear. It is believed that not 
one commander in a thousand, if plnced under 
similar circumstnnces, could have effected what 
Washington did ; for few men could have se- 
cured the influence, nay, the devoted affectinna, 
of the soldiery, which was so essential to sue- 
oesa, amid such trying scenes Whxt we now 
particularly menu, and to which no alluiiioD baa 
yet been made, is the attempted cnnepimcy to 
supplant Washington as commander iu-chief 
for some other more designing person. The 
plot was conceived amidst the most trying 
times of the cnmp. In thin combinAiion were 
General Conway; General Gates nnd General 
Lee, all three foreigner.**, and who were believ- 
ed to be at the head of the movement. In con- 
nection with them were several members of 
Congress, whose names it has been difficult to 
ascertain, as the affair was conducted with great 
secrecy. But it is known that General Mifflio, 
of Pennsylvania, and Samuel Adams, of Massa- 
chusetts, besides two or three other? in the 
New England delegation and one from Vir- 
ginia, were of the number. Their ioteotion, 
it is believed, was to place General Gates to 
the supreme command on account of the laurels 
he had won at Saratoga. It is supposed that 
Conway was the most active among the secret 
enemies of Washington. He was an Irishmaii 
by birth, but received his military edncatioD 
in the French service. He was appointed Iq. 
specter General in May, 1777, and through the 
recommendation of Washington, Steuben, nhort- 
ly after, became hU suoce-tsor. During the bat- 
t'e of Germaotown, he was di<9covered b\ Gen- 
eral Reed and General CHdwallAder,in a farra- 
hou<)e instead of being in the action. Shov^t- 
ly afterwards, when he sought promotion from 
Congress for MHJor General, this circum9taooe 
was mentioned by Cadwallader, which led to a 
challenge from Oonway. The result was a 
duel with Cadwallader, on the 4ih of July, 
1778, by which the former was wounded in the 
face. Believing his end near, he sent an apo» 
lo^eile letter from Philadelphia, en the 1Bt4 
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of tbe month. He recorerm], howefer, and 
Bom** time Jifter went to Frnnoe. Conway was 
a person ot some literary acquirements* and U 
is konwfi that be wai« tbe aiitbor of several 
anonym lus l^uerB in disparngenient of Wubb- 
iogton, several of which were figned De Lisle. 
Mr. Lo!(*fing. in ^peiking of this conspiracy 
ntkes the following ju«lici<>ad remnrks: ** The 
irsl impurrant movtimt'nt in this oonspiracy, 
was tbe sending of anonymous letters to the 
Preeiiient of CoiiKrees, and to Patrick Henry, 
theo governor of Virginia. These letters were 
tiled with complaints, insinuations, and exag- 
gerated statements, ascribing the misfortunes 
of tbe army to the incapacity or ill-timed policy 
•r the commander in-chief Similar letters 
•were sent to different members of CongresSf 
tod, it is believed, to some of the presiding 
offieers of some of the State Legislatures. 
Wftsbington was early apprised of these secret 
■Mchinations, but a patriotic jealousy of tbe 
public good made him suffer in silence. * My 
tDemies,' be said, in a letter to the President 
of Congress, when the matter became the sub- 
ject of correspondence, 'take an ungenerous 
advantage of me. They know the delicacy of ' 
my situation, and that motives of policy de- 
prive me of the defense I nnight otherwise make 
againit their insidious attacks. They know I 
04onot combat their insinuations, however in- 
jarioas, without dit«closing secrets which it is 
of the utmost moment to conceal* '* Charles 
Thomson, who was secretary of Gongress for ; 
ifteen consecutive years, in f^peaking of the 
Congress that sat at York, while the British 
bad possession of Philadelphia, and among < 
vhom was the faction that was opposed to Wash- 
ingtoo, AS a body of weak men. compared to 
former delegations. *• Happily for America,*' 
ujt a distinguished writer, ** there was in the 
ehtmeter of Washington something which en 
abUd him, notwithstanding the discordant ms- 
torials of which his army whs composed, to at- 
tach both his officers and soldiers so strongly 
to bis person, that no distret^s oould weaken 
tbeir affections, nor impair the respect and 



I taries for the support of their retpeetiTo foroM. 
These occasional skirmiahes had the effeot of 
producing much fear and comternatioD among 
the inhabitants of the neigbborhvod. It is be* 
lieved that there was but one person executed 
at the camp. This was a man who had cove 
from Philadelphia in the character of a spy. 

It is gratifying to oar pride that one of tho 
most important commands at Valley Forge wai 
given by Washington to General Peter Mubleo- 
berg, a native of this county. Never was bigb 
trust placed in better bands. The portion un- 
der his charge lay nearest the city, and wm 
protected by intrenchmeuts, and bad at anj 
time an attack been made, this wonld have verj 
probably, from its situation, felt the first ef- 
fects. While Qeneral Muhlenberg was here ho 
was in the ocoasional practice of visiting bio 
aged father at the Trappe, eight miles distant. 
For this purpose, be would generally start In 
the evening and return early next morning* 
Presuming that these visits would be repeated, 
the enemy made several attempts to oapturo 
him, and on one occasion he was only saved bj 
the fleetness of bis horse. 

In tbe latter part of the snmmer of 1790, 
and after bis seoond term as President of tbo 
United States bad nearly expired, and WM 
therefore about to retire to the shades of pri- 
vate life, Washington concluded to see Yallej 
Forge once more, the scene of so many toili 
and struggles. For the information respecting 
this visit I am indebted to my friend Henrj 
Woodman, who derived it from his father, who 
at the time was engaged in plowing on hit 
farm in the vicinity of the enoampment. It 
was in tbe afternoon that he observed an elderlj 
man, of dignified appearance, on horseback, 
dressed in a plain suit of blaok, acoompanied 
by a colored servant, ride to a place in the 
road nearly opposite, when he alighted from 
his horse and came into the field and cordially 
took bis hand. He told him ho had called to 
make some inquiry conoeming tbe owners and 
occupants of the different plaoes about there, 
and also, in regard to the system of farming 



Tto»ratioo in which he was held by them To practised in that part of the country— the kinds 



tbitistobe attributed the preservntion of a 
respectable military force under circumstances 
bat too well calculated for its diosolution.*' 

During tbe time that the army lay at Valley 
Forge, no eogageroeuts took place, except with 
foragiog parties at some distance, who were 
^ iowittg lb« cduntry ia iresi^ of n«o^ 



of grain and vegetables raised^the time of sow- 
ing and planting—the best method of tilling 
the ground and numerous other qnestions re- 
lating to agricnlture. He also made inquiry 
after oei tain families In the neighborhood. As 
anawers were given he noted them down in * 
Mak. Mr. WtMrnsft biMnM bim ftal to 
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e<m1d not gire m eorreot aniwera as be wished, 
for he had oot been brought ap to farmiog, and 
besides had only moved in the Ticiniiy since 
the war, though he had been in the army while 
it was encamped here. This gave a new turn 
to the conTersation. The stranger informed 
htm that he bad also been in the army and at 
the camp, and that as he eipected to leave the 
city in a few months, with the prospect of 
never retamiog, he had taken this journey lo 
Tisit the place which had been the soene of so 
much suffering and distress, and see how far 
the inhabitants had recovered from its effects. 
On being informed that his name was Qeorge 
Washington, he told him that bis appearance 
was 80 altered that he did not reoogoize him, 
or else he would have paid more re.^pecttobis 
late commander and now the chief magistrate 
of the nation. He replied that to see the peo- 
ple happy, and the desolate fields recovering 
firom the disasters they had experienced, and 
to meet with any of his old companions, now 
peaceably engaged in the most useful of all 
employments, afforded him more satisfaction 
than all the homage that could be paid to his 
person or station. He then said that pressing 
engagements rendered it necessary for him to 
be in the city that night, and taking him by 
the hand bade him an affectionate farewell. 
Such, dear reader, was Washington's last visit 
to Valley Forge. 

The house occupied by Waehington as his 
head- quarters is still standing, having under- 
gone but little alteration since that time. It 
was owned in the revolution by Isaao Potts, the 
proprietor of the Forge. It is a two story stone 
building, situated near the Reading railroad. 
The main portion of it has a front, of about 
twenty-four feet and thirty-three in depth. 
The outside front is of dressed stone, pointed. 
The interior wood work is still in a good state 
of preservation, and with care this building 
may be made to last for centuries, as its walls 
appear to be as durable as when first built 
No ode familiar with our revolutionary history 
can enter the room which served the great 
chief for nearly half a year, both as a recep- 
tion room and bed chamber, and where he 
wrote many important despatches, without 
feelings of the deepest emotions. In the sill 
of the east window of this room, and out of 
Which can be seen a considerable portion of 
the eamping ground, is still pointed out a small 
r<mgh bos, as haTiog tont«ined his papers sad 



writing maUrial. We gated at this depository i 

and otber objects around with oonsideimbis 
interest, hallowed as they are by so many as- 
sociations of the times that *• tried men^s 
souls." Adjoining is a wing one and a-hslf 
stories high and about twenty-four feat in 
length, which has been built since the war, but 
it occupies the site of a smaller structure tbni 
was erected for the accommodation of Mrs. 
Washington. In a letter to a friend this Imdj 
says : ** The Generars apartment is very amsll : 
he has had a log cabin built to dine in, wbieh 
has made our qoaiters much more tolersbls 
than they were at first." This property is st 
present osned by Hannah Ogden. 

There are various remains of the encsm^ 
ment still visible. On the road to Port Kenns- 
dy is a portion of ground unenclosed, belosg- 
ing to William Henry, Esq. On this traet tbs 
foundations of the hut occupied by Bsroa 
Steuben are still visible, and the ground nit- 
disturbed where he used to drill his soldiers. 
Several extensive redoubts and breastworks oa 
the south-eastern side of the hill are still 
pointed out. These consist of large embank- 
ments of earth, arranged one after the other 
along the slope of the bill. The redoubts now 
lie in the depths of the forest, and their ont- 
lines as well as the foundations of many of 
the huts are still easily recognized. On tbs 
property now owned by Jacob Massey is a fort 
in a good state of preservation. Its outlines 
are those of an equalateral triangle, forty yards 
in length and about five feet high. As most 
of the land on which the encampment was Is 
still in a state of nature and has therefore 
generally remained unmolested, it has been tbs 
means of preserving the greater part of the 
remains to this day, though upwards of eighty 
years have rolled away since that eventful pe- 
riod. 

Relics are still occasionally found by persons 
living in the vicinity. William Henry, Jr., 
has a number, found on his father's fans, 
which he recently exhibited to us. Among 
them were several pewter buttons, with the 
figures 7, 8 and 10 on them ; no doubt intsnd- 
ing to show the regiment or brigade to wbieh 
they belonged. Also, spoons, bayonets and 
fragments of musket locks, looking considera- 
bly time-worn, besides a variely of mnsket 
balls, some of which were of a lasge siss. 
William B. Kennedy, in the spring of 1867, 
tsrssd np witb the plow, on bis farm, tsssrsl 
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Iw«It« 4Qd Bixteen poancl balls and teTeral 
hatobets. ^Tho Utter were aboat tbe nsaal 
Bite, bat shaped preoisel/ like a oh op ping axe. 

IX. 

SPRINGFIELD. 



The towashtp of Springfield is bounded on ; 
the north and north-east by Upper Dabliu, 
^•st by CheUenham, sonth and south-west by 
Philadelphia, and west and north-west by 
Whttemarsh. Us central distance is about 
••fen miles from Norristowo. ^Its grestebt 
length is six, and greatest breadth two and 
a-half miles, with an area of four] thonsunU 
one haodred and ssTenty-tbree acres. No 
township in the county, and probably in tbe 
8tate, is so remarkiibly irregular in its form. 
Its outline on the county map justly excitef 
the wonder of^^ a &tranger,^being a nariow 
belt extending to the Schuylkill of only one- 
third of a mile in width and three and a quar- 
ter in length. The reason wby it was laid out 
in this manner is giren near the close of this 
article. 

The surface of Springfield is agreeably dl- 
Tersified with bill and dale, and the soil is nu- 
turally fertile, containing excellent limestone. 
Edge Hill is the most considerable elevation 
and extends nearly through the centre of the ;| 
township for a distance of about two miles in 
a north-east and south-west direction and 
crosses the Bethlehem turnpike south of Hen- 
drioksdale. Church Hill begins in the north 
eomer of the township, near the Upper Dub- 
lin line, and after a distance of about three 
foorths of a mile, extends into Whitemarsh. 
Besides limestone, Springfield contains mi- 
neral wealth. Iron ore, at this time, is sxten- 
•irely dug on tho farm of Jacob Server, about 
a quarter of a mile north-west of Hendricks* 
dale, and keeps a number of teams employed 
in hauling it to the furnaces. A mile and 
a quarter north-east of this village ore was 
also dug in considerable quantities, but within 
a recent time has net been worked. 

Immediately en the banks of the J3chuylkill, 
im Philadelphia, bat adjoining tliis township, 
is ao extensive soapstoae quarry, which is de- 
Jtrvian ef sotiee. It fermerly belooged. to tbe 



Hon. John Preedley, of Norristown, but slnee 
his deoease has come in possession of Samuel 
F. Prince, his nephew, who resides near by. 
It is leased and worked by Joseph Davis, who 
generally has from seven to eight hands em- 
ployed in quarrying and loading. Tbe stones 
%re remarkable for withstanding the effects of 
fire, and in which consists their chief value, 
and are therefore extensively used in puddling 
furnaces of iron works, rolling mills and lime- 
kilns. After being quarried, they are generally 
dressed here on the spot into large square 
blocks so as to answer for immediate use in 
walls. As it lies but a few yards from tbe ca- 
nal and railroad, it possesses great advantages 
ur sending the stones to market. When we 
were here, in August, 1858, a canal boat was 
leading with them, and we were informed that 
no inconsiderable quantity was annually ship- 
ped to England. A few yards below this quarry 
the railroad has a station called Soapstoae, 
where there is also a batteau ferry for I'Sssen- 
gers across the Schuylkill. Tbe landing plae» 
on the opposite side is a few yards above the 
mouth of Mill Creek, in Lower Merion town- 
ship. 

Tbe Wissahickon Creek flows nearly tbroqgh 
the centre of Springfield, but only for half a 
mile, in which distance it propels a grist-mill. 
The next considerable stream is Sandy Bun, 
flowing near its northern corner, which also pro- 
pels a gristmill. A small stream flows for 
some distance through the centre of the town- 
ship, and, like Sandy Bun, is a branch of the 
Wissahickon. These are all steady, constant 
streams. 

Springfield, both in area and population, is 
the smayest township in the county. In 1784» 
it conUined 16 landholders ; in 1741, 29 taxa- 
bles ; in 1828. 106 ; in 1849, 206 ; and in 1868, 
258. According to the census of 1810, it con- 
tained 660 inhabitants ; in 1820, 639 ; in 1830, 
668; in 1840,^696; and in,1860, 748. _ From 
iU proximity to the city tbe population bas 
considerably increased within tbe last six years, 
and may probably be at this time 1800. 

This township is well improved. The North 
Pennsylvania Bailroad passes through the en- 
tire width of Springfield, a distonce of two 
miles in a northwest direction, close to the 
Upper Dublin line. This road was completed 
in 1866 to Owynsdd, and in 1B67 to the Lehigh 
River. The Chestnut .liill and .Springbouee 
turopUce pastes through the township npnards 
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or one and a-balf miles. The Ridge and the 
QermaDtown anrl Perkiomeo pilcee pass only a 
eborfc distanoe through the narrow belt. An 
aocount of these roud? is given in oar ar- 
ticle on WbiteniarMh. The Wissahiclcon tarn- 
pike begins at Floartowo and runs direct to 
the Ridge pike, a distance of two and a-half 
miles, and for nearly two miles is on the line 
between Springfield and Philadelphia It was 
finished in 1855. and crosses the Wissabickon 
creek by a covered frame bridge one handred 
and tbirty-three feet long. The Schnylkill 
Navigntion passes on its southwest extremity. 
According to the census of 1850, Springfield 
contained one hundred and fourteen houses and 
sixty-five farms. In the vicinity of Chestnut 
Hill, and built within the last six years, are 
several splendid country-seats, owned chiefly 
by Phil.iilelpbinns, and occupied as summer 
reaideuci'S. It contained, in May, 1858, five 
inns and two stores. According to the trien- 
nial aHMPMsmt nt of 1858, the real estate was 
valut'd at $354 812. and tbe horses and neat 
cattle $18.65(K E lucation \» not neglected in 
S|>i-iiigfirld. Hiid for the schocl year ending 
Juno i8t, 1857, four schools were open eight 
moiitliH, H.tendtd by ilii-ft* hundred and forty- 
nine hctiolnrs. and $1,031 were levied to defray 
the expenses of tbe same 

Flourtown is the largest village in the town- 
ship, and is situuted on the Chestnut Hili and 
Springhouse turnpike, twelve miles north of 
Philiidelphia. It contains four inns, two stores, 
a church, a blackHmith and wheelwright shop, 
and forty-two houMcs which are mostly scat- 
tered along the pike for the diutanoe of three- 
qufirters of a mile to the Wbitemarsh line. A 
turnpike leads from here to the Ri^lge pike, 
two and a-half miles. The Presbyterian church 
was built in 1857, and is a handsome two-story 
Btoue buildiuj^, nnd has several acres of ground 
attached. Its front yard is laid out in neat 
walkt, and none had been buried here up to 
August, 1858. This was the first, and up to 
the present time, the only church in the town- 
ship. This village is an ancient settlement. 
Before 1719 there was a mill in the neighbor- 
hood on the Wissahiokon, but in Whitemarsh, 
to which the people came a great distance for 
flour. It was from this oiroomstanoe that 
afterwards, when the population had increas- 
ed, it received the name of FloartowB« Wo 
know, from the PeonsjWania Arohives, that it 
^•rt tblf Bant Sa 17«1. Seoft, is hie €M»ttefr 



of ^1795. speaks of Floartowo as being **m tU- 
; lage containing sixteen or seventeen dwelllDgs.** 
; Gordon, in his Qaxetteer of PeunsylTauia, pab- 
; Hshed in 1882, mentions it as then containing 
! twenty dwellings. 

Hendricksdale is also sitaated on the Cheat- 
I not Hill and Springhouse turnpike, and is a 
I mile below Floartown, and the same distance 
; above Chestnut Hill. It contains one inn, a 
; steam saw-mill, a carpenter, blacksmith and 
wheelwright shop, and twelve houses. It la 
ten and ahalf miles from Philadelphia. Sev- 
eral handsome residences have been erected 
here within che last few years. 

At the extremity of the long narrow strip on 
the Schuylkill, three stone houses have been 
built within a few years past. It has a front 
of about one-third of a mile on the riTer, and 
rises here in a rocky elevation. 

Springfield no donbt received its name from 
a parish in Essex, England. There are also 
two villages so called in Scotland. On Holmes' 
map of original surveys, made between 1682 
and 1695, this township is marked as ** Guli- 
elma Maria Penn*s Manor of Springfield '* At 
this day it has the same singular outline as 
given in the aforesaid map. At the time it was 
laid out for this lady, she requested that a 
strip should be attached to it leading to the 
Schuylkill, so that forever afterwards both her 
and her successors would have the privilege, 
whenever they desired, to reach the river by 
their own land. This will explain the origin 
of this singular belt. 

Some account of this lady may sot be amiss. 
She was the daughter of Sir William Spriogett, 
of Darlington, in Sussex, who was killed in 
the civil wars, at the siege of Bamber. Men- 
tion is made, in English history, of Herbert 
Springett, of Broyle, in Sujsex, who was made 
a baronet by Charles 11, in 1659. This was 
probably the father of the aforesaid. After 
his first religious visit to the continent and in 
the 28th year of his age, William Penn mar- 
ried Gulielma Maria Springett, who possessed 
principles similar to bis own. She died in 
1694, leaving him a widower forsoTeral years, . 
when he subsequently married Hannah Callow* 
hill. It is a singular oircumstauoe in the life 
of Penn, that both his father and his wife's 
father were military men by profession. 

Springfield, in 1784, had sixteen landholders 
residing within its limits. The folio wing is a 
a Hit cf their namti: Hamttt Chrtftthcvist 
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loka OreAtboQM, Samuel Adams, Joshua Ear 
mer, William Nice, Thomas Silaooe, Job How 
til, Thomas Hioks, Cbristopbftr Ottioger, 
Georsfl Chints, Aim Forster, Henry Soyder, 
Adam Bead, Hagh Bojd, Michael Clime and 
Oeorge Donat. 

Thomas Peon, ia 1788, owned sixteen han- 
dred acres of land in this township, which wa^ 
?alaed at seTenty-flve pounds per bnodred 
seres, which, according to our present cnrren- 



lars for the whole tract. The aforesaid was 
the last sarriving son of William Penn, and 
died the 21 st of March, 1775, when he had 
jurt completed the seTonty- fourth year of his 
age. Lady Juliana, his widow, surriyed him 
maoy yeara. 



length Is about nineteen miles, of which thir- 
teen are in this county and three and a half in 
this township. It is an excellent mill stream, 
being steady, copious and rapid in its current. 
Its principal branches are Valley Run and 
Sandy Run. At a very early period the Wis- 
sahickon was used for mill purposes, a grist 
mill hiiTing been erected at the present Tillage 
if Whitemarsh before 1719. On Holmes* map 
of original surveys made between the years 



cy, would be three thousand two hundred dol- ; 1682 and 1696. it is called •• Whitpaine's 



WHITEMABSH. 



The township of Whitemarsh is bounded on 
the north-east by Upper Dublin, south east by 
Springfield, south-west by the Schuylkill and 
Gooshehocken, west by Plymouth, and nortii 
west by Whitpain. Its length is six and a-bali 
Biles by two and a-half in breadth, and con- 
tains an urea of eight thousand six hundred 
and ninety-seven acres, having been reducd 
three hundred and twenty acres by the erection 
of the borough of Conshehocken, in 1850. 

The surface of the country is rolling and 
the soil ia generally of a superior quality, 
being a rich loam, with an abundance of ex 
eellent limestone. Edge Hill extends through 
tbis township a distance of two and a-half 
miles, and crosses the Schuylkill below Spring 
Mill It is a singular circumstance that no 
Hmestone, iron or marble is found anywhere 
on the aonth side of this hill. Barren Hill 
isd Camp Hill are well known elevations that 
figare in our revolutionary history, but do not 
extend to any length. 

Whitemarsh possesses several fine lasting 
Btreama of water. The Wissahickon Greek 
rises by two branches in Montgomery town* 
ship, and then flows through Gwynedd, Whit- 
pain, Upper Dublin, Whitemarsh and Spring- 
iekl townships, and empties into the Schoyl- 
kBI ■tarly * M% below Manayunk. Itt total 



Cieek,** after Richard Whitpain, a large land- 
holder on this stream, iu the present township 
tf Whitpain, after whom it was named Wis- 
sahickon is an Indian name, and in their lan- 
guage, according to Hecke welder, signifies the 
.itkHh stream or tlie stream of yellow water. 
Not many townships in Pennsylvania exceed 
Wbitemsrsh in the value of the products of its 
mines and quarries. In the quality of its lime, 
marble and iron it is not surpassed iu tlie State. 
The excellence of *'Wbitemart>b lime" is known 
over the Union. In October, 1848, the Huthor 
of this work was travelling iu the interior of 
Orange county. New York, and at a country 
store his attention was arrested by a higu with 
** Whitemarsh Lime for Sale Here." Tbis tri- 
fling circumMtJiiice begat thoughts of home, and 
Gurioiiity led us to inquire bow they sold it The 
reply was, fifty cents per peck ; and that it was 
U'ted only as a whitewash. From the Colonial 
Records we learn that lime was bonieii in this 
township before 1698. According to the census 
of 1840. Whitemarsh produced lime to the value 
of $51,467. No doubt at the present time 
twice this amount is produced. Lime-burning 
is carried on the moat extensively Ht White- 
marsh viUage and near Plymouth and Laucas 
terville. 

The marble of Whitemarsh is of different 
qualities and colors. A superior white marble 
is produced, of which great quantities have 
been sent to Philadelphia and Norristown, and 
used in many public and private edifices. 
There is also much produced annually of a dark 
blue and variegated color. Much of the mar- 
ble used in the city, not only for buildings, but 
for many ornamental purposes, came from here. 
The dark and blue marble is heavier than the 
white. According to the census of 1840, this 
township produced marble to the value of $80,- 
640, and gave employment to fifty-one men« 
In consequence of the extensive use of this 
baautlAil material Uv bmllding purpotea, iht 
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bi»lo«fi of lata jMn h«f, of oonne, maeh l 
Uoreued. DAoiel O. Hitner bat the mosi ex- 
tansive quarry, baTiog been worked to the 
daptb of two hoodred aod twenty-fite feet. 
Tbe seam of marble, on tbe sarface, is flfteeo 
feet thick, but at tbe greatent depth narrows 
down to six feet. It is inclosed in limestone, 
and it has been ascertained that the deeper it 
ia proonred the better is its qnality. It could 
iMTer baTe been worked to this great depth 
without the aid of candle-light, aod steam 
to pump out the water. The marble and 
limetone is raised to the surface by ponderous 
boistiog-macbines and tackle, three borsen be- 
ing sufficient to draw up tbe largest sized 
blocks, some of which baye weighed twelve ; 
tons. This quarry lies open to the depth of 
one hundred feet, and to walk near its edge 
and look down requires some degree of courage. 
A eonsidersble portion of the mnrble used in 
Girard College was obuined from here. Mr. 
Hitner has at hiy quarry an extensiye steam 
mill for sawing marble, propelled by a twenty- 
nine horse power engine, which also pumps the 
water from the quarry. In oonsequence of the 
bufliness being dull when we were here in 
August, 1858, this mill was not in operation. 
Mr. Hitner works also the adjoining mnrble 
quarry, belonging to John Wentz. About a mile 
from ConshehockeD, near Harmanville, are two 
extensive quarries aod a saw-mill What was 
formerly Dager's marble quarry is now worked 
by Potts aod Hallowell, who employ thirty 
bnnds. Near by is the quarry of Major Peter 
Fritz, of Philadelphia, which, when we were 
here, was not in operation. We have since 
learned that in November, 1858, be bad fifteen 
bands employed, and that he contemplates 
building a aaw-mill. This quarry was com- 
menced in tbe year 1800, and has been worked 
to tbe depth of one hundred and aevanty-flve 
feet. 

Iron ore is dug on tbe farm of Henry Hitner, 
«t Marble Hull, and by the aid of a steam en- 
gine, which raises both the ore and water from 
the mine, be has been enabled to reach tbe 
4epth of ninety-five feet perpendicular, which 
ia forty five feet below water level. The ore ia 
aent to the Willinm Penn furnaces, at Spring 
Mill, of which Mr Hitner is a proprietor. On 
the farm of Charles Williams, about half a mile 
northeast of Barren Hill, ore has lately been 
diaoovarad, wbieh ia now extenaively worked 
Mid ia aaid to ba abundant. Several pita bava 



alaa bean raoanUy opened near HarmaBtfllo, ott 
the Plymouth line, where it appaara ther« !• 
an immenae bed of it. 

After Lower aod Upper Merion, WhitaoMMralh 
is the most populous township in Uia eonoij. 
In 1741, it contained 89 taxablea; in 1828, 
879 ; ia 1849, 680 ; and in 1858, 659. The 
population, according to the census of 1810, 
waa 1828; in 1820, 1601 ; in 1830, 1924; in 
1840, 2079 ; and in 1850, 2408. It is anppoaed 
to contain, at thia time, over 8100 inhabitants. 

As might be expected from the advantages of 
its situation, the fertility of its soil and its ex- 
tensive mineral deposits, Whitemarah oontaias 
a number of valuable improvements. By tfas 
census of 1850, it contained three hundied and 
ninety-eight houses and one hundred and forty- 
nine farms. In .May, 1858, it contained tern 
inns, fifteen stores, six flour mills, three fur- 
naces, two marble mills, one paper mill, two 
coal yards, one plaster mill and an anger fac- 
tory. According to tbe tri-ennial asseaamanfc 
of 1858, the real estate was valued at $797,565, 
and the horses and neat cattle, $89,674. Some 
of the finest farms in the county are to be 
found in Wbitemdreh. Among these might be 
mentioned those formerly owned by the late 
Hod. Morris Longstreth and George SheaiF, 
£sq., whose reputation as skillful farmera was 
widely known. Besides the common roads, 
which are numerous, there are five tampike 
roads, which traverse the township. Tha first of 
these is the Germantown and Perkiomen pike, 
which was incorporated by an act of Assembly, 
passed February 12lh, 1801, and begins io the 
city and passes through the townshipa of 
Springfield, Wbitemarsh, Plymouth, Norriton, 
Worcester, P<«rkiomen aod Lower Providenoe, 
to the Perkiomen bridge. It waa built wholly 
by individual subscription and coat $285,000, 
or $11,287 per mile, the original price of abaras 
being $100. This road traverses the township 
about two and three-quarters of a mile, and 
runs parallel to the Ridge pike, being only from 
three fourths to a quarter of a mile apart ia 
thia distance. The Chestnut Hill and Spring- 
houae turnpike was incorporated by an act of 
March 5th, 1804, and extends through Spring- 
field, Wbitemarsh and Upper Dublin to the 
Springhonae tavern 4n Owynedd. Thia road * 
waa begun in 1804, waa aomplated tba folH>w<« 
ing ^aar, and is eight miles in length. It was 
built wholly by individual aebaoription, and 
ooat $70,000, or $8,750 per mile* The Bidga 
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i«ropike was incorporated by no act of March 
SOth, 1811, and commences at Philadelphia and 
ptsses through Norristown to the Perkiomen 
Bridge, and is twenty-four miles in length. It 
vas commenced in 1812 and finished in 1810, 
und cost $7500 per mile, the State taking 
$25,000 of its stock. This road traverses the 
UwaeUp afco«t two and a-half miles. A turn- 
pike f asses along the entire northwest line of 
WhitCBiarsk, from Conshehocken, a distance of 
six and a-h*lf miles, and has only been com- 
pleted within the last foar years. A turnpike 
bas also been eompleted, within a few years, 
from WhiteoMrsh Tillage) to Skippack. Besides 
tkt^Philadelphia and Norristown railroad and 
the Schuylkill navigation, the North Pennsyl- 
vsaia railroad passes through the east corner 
of the township about a mile, close to the Up- 
per Dublin line. This improvement extends 
from Philadelphia to the Lehigh Kiver, a dis- 
tiote of sixty-eight miles, and cost $6,100,280. 
It was commenced in 1854 and finished in 1857. 

For the school year ending with June l&t, 
1857, Whitemarsh had eight schools, ^hich 
wtre open ten months, and attended by four 
faoodred and thirty-eight scholars. These Were 
taaght by five male and three female teachers, 
the former receiving thirty dollars and the lat- 
ter twenty dollars per month for their services. 
Tke Bum of $3,142 was levied to defray the 
expenses of the same. There is a parochial 
sekool attached to fit. Thomas^ Kpisccpal 
Church, wnder the oharge of the pastor. Post 
eficesare established at Barren Hill, White- 
msrsh. Broad Axe and Plymouth Meeting 
Hotse, the two latter being on the township 
Use. 

Before the Revolution, the electors, not only 
ef this township, but of the whole county, gave 
their votes at the inn opposite the State-house, 
it Chestnut street, Philadelphia. By an act 
psMsd June 14th, 1777, the elections of this 
tad all the adjoining townships were required 
te be held at the public house of Jacob Cole- 
aiaa, in Gerraantown. After the erection of 
Montgomery county, an oct of Assembly was 
pttaed September 13th, 1785, which divided 
the eeunty into three distriai, and the freemen 
•f the townships of Whitemarsh, Springfield, 
Ohekenham, Abingtoo, MooreUad, Horshmn, 
(Ipper Dublin, Gwynedd, Montgomery, Towa- 
mtocin, Hatfield, Lower Salford and Francouia 
were required to hold their elections nt the 
Uvera of George Eckhart, in the present vil- 



lage of Whitemarsh. By an act of March 81, 
1797, the number of districts was increased 
to five, and the number of townships reduced 
to Whitemarsh, Springfield, Upper Dublin and 
Horsham, which continued to hold their elec- 
tions at the same place for a numbetof years 
afterwards. The elections of the township are 
now held at Barren Hill. 

Spring Mill is the largest village in the town- 
ship, and is situated on the east side of the 
Schuylkill, twelve miles from Philadelphia. It 
contains two inns, two stores, three furnaces, 
a grist mill, school houde, a smith shop, and 
fifty dwelling house;;. The bouts of the 
Schuylkill navigation pass directly in front of 
the place, and the oars of the Philadelphia and 
Norristown railroad stop here. The William 
Penn furnaces are two in number, and belong 
to D. 0. Hltner, Oressen and Company. When 
we were here, in August, 1858, there was bat 
one in operation, giving employment to ten or 
twelve men. The ore used here is chiefiy from 
Marble Hall, Flourtown and Chester Valley, 
near Downingtowo. Furnace Number Two was 
built in 1853 ; the other was built some time 
previously. Mr. Ilitner now resides here. 
The Spring Mill furnace is now worked by 
Reeves, Buck and Company, of PhGenixvillc, 
and, we have recently learned, has resumed 
operations. The grist mill here docs also mer- 
chant work, and is one of the most ancient 
structures of the kind we came across. It has 
no date, but no doubt it has been built consi- 
derably over a century. At the upper end of 
the village, near the railroad, are the pottery 
and terra cotta works of Mtucintire and Scharff. 
They manufacture chimney tops, drains, flue 
pipes, stone ware and statuary. They ex- 
hibited to us some very beautiful ppecimens 
of their handicraft. They employ four or five 
hands, and have been eiiiablishetl here since 
1856. Spring Mill has received its name from 
several huge spriags of water near tkevillnge. 
The principal ones are five or six in numher, 
aud gush out with cousidenible force. They 
are hU situated within Hn area of half nu 
acre, and eiupty into one stream, which, after a 
course of a quarter of a mile, empties into the 
Schuylkill. lu this distance it has satficieiii 
power to propel, the whole year round, the 
grist mill just alluded to. At these springs 
about two acres of ground are enclosed in which 
is a grove of ancient button wood and oak trees. 
As this spot is visiled sometimes by pleasure 
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pirties and pio-tiios, ft platfortn hat been erfct- 
ed, ooTered with cadtsm, and a Bmall build- 
ing adJAoeut fur rofreslimcDtfi and musio. lu 
addition, there are eeveral seats scattered 
nroand for the accommodution of visitors. 
Taken as a whole, we were greatly disappoint- 
ed in this place ; instead of a pleasaro groand, 
as we had expected, it is an undrained Fwamp, 
which has never been cultivated and is rank 
with various kinds of weeds, without gravel 
walks, or even an attempt at it, and the ground 
is as rude and as rough as when first discover- 
ed. No village on the Schuylkill has a better 
location for a town than Spring Mill. The land 
is elevaied^nd recedes gradually from the river, 
with the advantages of excellent water and of 
easy access from the back country, and must 
yet become a place of considerable importHnce. 
Just below the William Venn furnncesi, KJge 
Hill crosses the Schuylkill and continues up the 
other side of the river to opposite Oonshehock- 
«o, when it turns to the southwest. The river 
is quite narrow where it flows through Edge 
Hill, which rises on either side to an elevation 
of upwards of one hundred and fifty feet, and 
imparts a great deal of beauty to the scenery. 
An act was passed by the Assembly, September 
8tb, 1787, empowering Peter Le Gaux to es- 
tablish and keep a ferry here. lie was a na- 
tive of Ldrraice, in France, where he was bom 
in 1743, was a counsellor by profession, came 
to Amcrieji in 1785, and shortly after settled at 
this place, where he died in 1828. He appears 
to have been a man of eduoition and wealth, 
but exceeding/ eccentric- His will, which may 
be seen in the Regiater*s office, at Norristown, 
is quite lengthy and may be r^gardel as one of 
the curiosities of literature^ 

Barren Hill has a high locatlxm on an emi- 
nence of the same name, which is a spur of £dge 
Hill and affords a fine view of the surrounding 
country. The Cbcitnut Hill and Perkiomen 
turnpike and Ridge turnpike approach here 
within a quarter of a mile of each other, be- 
tween which the village is chiefly situated. It 
contains three inns, three stores, two wheel- 
wright shops, two blacksmith shops, a mill, 
church, school house, post office, and thirty- 
three bouses. This place has considerably 
improved during the last few years, within ; 
which time several handsome buildings bave^i 
been erected. A steam grist mill was built in ; 
1858. The school house is a large twostory \ 
stone building. The post office was established ' 



before 1827. St. Peter's Lutheran churnh is a 
handsome edifice, founded in 1701 and of which 
a further account will be given. In the Eevo- 
Intion it is said to have contained, besid^a the 
church, a school hcuse and four or five houses. 

The village of Whitemarsh is sitaated on 
the Spring House turnpike, fourteen miles from 
Philadelphia. It contains two large grist and 
merchant mills, propelled by the Wissa- 
bickon creek, two inns, two churches, a store, 
post office, Fchool housif and seventeen dwel- 
lings. A considerable quai^^ity of limo is 
burned here, nnnuully, in kilns belonging to 
the estate of Jacob Wcnts. A further acoooot 
of the Episcopal and Union churches will be 
hereafter given. This village is, without a 
doubt, one of the oldest settlements in tbe 
township. The Eplt^copal church was built 
in 1710, and on Lewis Evans' map of 1749, 
** Whitemarsh^' is marked as being sitaateU at 
the forks of the roads leading to Bethlehem 
and Skippack. In 1785 tbe elections of thir- 
teen townships were ordered to be held here 
till 1797, when the number was reduced to 
four townships. The poFt office was established 
before 1827. Tbe road from here to Skip- 
pack was turnpikcd a ftw years ego. There 
is some exofllent land in this vicinity. 

Marble Hall is situated on the Germantowa 
and Perkiomen turnpike, and extends nearly 
to Barren Hill. It contains two stores, a mar- 
ble mill, wheelwright and blacksmith shop, and 
forty-two houses. Within the last eight years 
a number of brick houses have been erected 
here. Henry S. Hitner procures considerable 
iron ore from his farm for the Spring Mill fur- 
naces, and the marble quarry of Daniel 0. 
Hitner is also here. As both the iron mine and 
maible quarry have already been described it 
is needless for us to give any thing additional. 
Daniel Hitner, father of the aforesaid, and 
who was the founder of the place, died Maroh 
3d, 1841, oged nearly seventy-six years. He 
is buried at the Barren Hill church, where a 
beautiful monument marks the spot. Daniel 
0. Hitner, who formerly resided here, ba4 is 
now a resident of Spring Mill, is still a conside- 
rable property holder in the village, where he 
owns two hundred and thirty-five acres of ex- 
cellent land. Henry 8. Hitner's farm contains 
two hundred and seventy acres. 

Lancasterville contains an inn, store, Meihe* 
dist church, school house and seven or eight 
houses. It is situated two miles south of 
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WhitemarBh village, and id irnveling this dis- ' He shortly nfteninrds informed the society 
Udc« we were surprised at the wildncss of the \ '* that there is a ^ongre^tioft iti Whitemarsh 
eottiitry, espeoinlly from the Skippack pike to \ about ten miles distant from Oiford, isho are 
this pl«ce. The distnoce is about a mile and \ desirous of a minister, nnd hnTe, for the decci t 
t^^If^ and the greater part of the way is by j performanceof divine worship, erected a froodly 
woods with but few houses. Fort Washing- < stone building." The Rev. Eneas Ross came 
ton is a station of the North Pennsylvania rail- J over from Locdon in June, 1741, nntl shorfW 
road, aad is situated at the intersection of the ^ after became the pastor of Christ church Phi'a- 
6priog House turnpike roa'l. It contains J dclphia, when he resigned in July, 1743 lo 
a large new hotel, a store, coal yard and seve- < take charge of the churches at Oxford ard 
ral houses. LiFayeile is the narao of a | Whitemnrah. It is said that when ihe Rriti.^h 
eution on the Norristown railroad, near the !; came out to attack Washington, in December 
fiehnylkill. There is an extensive paper mill \ 1777, they mulilated a number of (he tomb' 
here which was built in 1856, and is owned by l stones in this graveyard. The old church 
ilr. Oope, of Qermantown, who empio} s about \ builJing stood originally near the centre of 
forty hands. There are, besides, live dwellings | the present graveyard, but having been de- 
and the mins of a grist mill, burned a few j stroyed by fire was rebuilt in 1817. on it« 
years ago. An account of Plymouth and Har- \ present site. The tower was built at the same 
nanville is given in our article cu Plymouth \ time, but the spire wis not added till a few 
tovDship. I years ago. The present pastor is the Rev. D. 

St. Thomas' Episcopal church, at the villag** s 0. Millett, who has also in charge a parochial 
of Whitemarsh, has an elevated situation on ) school. 

Chareh Hill, near the Spring Hou?e turnpike, j St. Peter's Lutheran church, at Barren Hill 
aad its spire, which rises to the height of a \ is one of the handsomest houMes of worship ij 
bandred feet, serves as a land mark for many J the county, outside of the boroughs. It is bu H 
■Uee aroand. It is built of stone and is in J of atone, iu the Gothic style, two 8tori«»s high, 
the Ootbie style of architecture. From the | with buttresses and stained gla&s window-. 
eharchyard can be seen Flourtown, Chestdut j Its dimensions are about seventy by fortv- 
ffill. Barren Hill, Camp Hill, Fort Washington, eight feet, with a tower and spire one hundred 
and for some distance the romantic valley of feet high. The graveyard contains several 
the WissabiekoQ. Small as the graveyard Is acres of ground and is surrounded by a band- 
wt weii» informed that the church records show | some iron rpiling and wall. The most common 
that upwards of two thousand persons have / "ames on the t(mbstone8 are those of Mitchell, 
been aetaally buried here. On the tombstones Hiltner, Bisbing, Kolp, Lontz, Freas, Wampol<i 
the most common family names are those of Bartle, Dager, Fie, Rupcll, Haas, Hitner! 
Burke, Shay, Houpt. Ingleman. Barge, Wells, { Sireeper, Snyder. Schlatter, Staley, Hagy] 
Gleaver, Bisbing, Robison, Nashi Aouff, Donatt, \ Steer, Hirman, Hallman, Bex. F..u.'.t,*Thom| - 
Ttylor, Allison, Farmer, M^oolen, Brant and j son. Clay, Cres«man, Gilmar, Woolf, SmiII, 
While. The most ancient inecription we found \ Katz and Scheett. There are a great number 
ii the following: ••Here lyeth the body of | of tombstones and many hundreds must be 
Jamee Allison, who departed this life October < buried here. The steeple of this church from 
the 2, 1727, aged 46 yearsj* This was nearly ■ its high situation is seen for many miles around, 
•ae of the first Episcopal churches erected in ; From the churcbyatd a splendid prospect i 
PeansyWania, and was founded in ITIO. The \ obtained, particularly In a northeast direction 
Itodon which it stands was given for this pur- !: The present pastor is the Rev. Mr, Sentman, 
pose by Bdward Farmer, a conspicuous man in j who has recetitly succeeded the Rev. William 
the colony and a resident of the vicinity, and | Baom. This church owes its origin to a divi- 
•f whom a biographical sketch is given J aion in the Germantown congregation, and was 
ra the appendix of this work. The society for \ built in 1761. The Rev. Henry M. Muhlen- 
propagatlng the gospel in foreign parts in 1718 Uerg laid the cornerstone and gave towards 
ippointed the Rev. Mr. Wayman theit mission- ) it out of a certain logncy twenfy-four pound'*, 
try at Oxford and Radnor. He came to this J and preached in it before it v»nH roofed in 
cwiatry and entered upon his ministry with which state it had cost five hundred pou^d^ 
Wigenoe nnd made his residence at Oxford. \ and on its completion cost upwards of five 
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bondred poands more. It appears that the 
coogregatioQ lad subscribed but Terj little 
townrda its building, for they were in debt 
upwards of one thousand pounds ($2,666 %%,) 
when the church waa finished. Hearing of 
the pecuniary embarrassment of this church 
the chaplain of the King of England author- 
ixed Mr. Muhlenberg to draw on him for one 
hundred pounds sterling After the most 
cla*norou9 of the creditors were paid off, the 
ehureh, schoolhoMe and lot were» by indeoture, 
conveyed to the German Lutheran eongrega- 
tion of Philadelphia. But what prioeipally 
enabled the sureties to meet their engagements 
was a legacy of thirteen thousand guldin, 
($5,200) from the Oount of Roedelsbicm, in 
Germany, whieh he bequeathed to the German 
I*utherau congregations of Pennsylvania ; three 
thousand ($1,200) of which was expressly 
given towards the payment of the icdebtednesd 
of this church. Having become much in want 
of ri pair the congregatioa objected to making 
it, unless the church was again restored to 
ihem by the Philadelphia congregation, which 
was accordingly done under an act of Assem- 
bly, passed February 25lh, 1801. In June, 
17C0, Rev. John Frederick Schmidt accepted 
the charge of the Germantown congregation, 
inid preached every other Sunday in the paro- 
chial churches of Frankford and Wbitpain, and 
oceuhionally at Barren ISill, in which church 
ilivine service had been previously held every 
4/ther Sunday by tke Germantown ministers, 
during the lime of pastors Kurtz, Yoight and 
}(uskiik. Not long after Mr. Sehmidt's elec- 
tion to Germantown, the Rev. Daniel Schroeder 
had the charge of this congregation. During 
the R4?volution this church received considera- 
ble injury, having been by turns occupied by 
the contending armies and used as a battery 
und biable. The Rev. Henry M. Muhlenberg, 
in his joarnal, under date of November 4th, 
1777, enys, ^ 'Amt it was used as a stable for 
horses, by a portion of the American army, 
encamped in the vicinity," and further men- 
tions that a bhort time previous the British 
army had been here, and taken from the peo- 
ple their horses, oxen, cows, sheep and hogs. 
LnFayette, as a point of observation, quar- 
tered in this churcti during his brief tarry on 
the hill, in the middle of May, 1778, and came 
near being captured by General Grant, with a 
Bf rong detachment of the British army. After 
the war, as may well be supposed, it was al- 



most a ruin, full of rubbish atid dir^ and' i^ 
members from being pillaged were ihisenibt^ 
impoverished and destitute of even the Deeea* 
saries of life. The present splendid buUdiiig 
stands on tlik) same spot' where the old out' 
stood, and was built in the summer of lft49t 

The Union church, as it is called, f^om beiog' 
held in common by the Lutheran and Germsn 
Reformed, is situated in the lower part of the 
village of Whitemarsh on the turnpike snd 
was built in 1818. Its present paetoraave tkv 
Rev. George Wagner and the Rev, Mr. IRpfjt^ 
The most common family names on the tonlW 
stones are Kramer, Cox, Shaffer, Fisher^ Sto* 
ver, Keyser, Gotehalk, Stoet, Wolf, Wents* 
Blyler, Nace, S<^eeta, Gilbert, Dager and Fran- 
cis. A handsome monument is erected here to 
the memory of Gen. Henry Scheeti, who <Ued 
September 4tb, 1848, aged nearly eighty-four 
years. Mr. Scbeeta was a man that figwred 
considerably in public life, and at the close of 
the last century waa one of the eommttaiofiep» 
of the county, and in 1^0 war appointed one 
of the viewers of the State road leading fronk 
New Hope by way of Norristown to the Mktj- 
land line. There was a Justice Scheeti Sher" 
iff of the county from 1816 to 1819. 

The name of Whitemarsh, we believe, is ori- 
ginaJ, no other place to our knowledge having 
previov»ly borne it Both its origin and ap^ 
plication has puzzled us, and it was not till oift 
a visit to the springs near Spring Mill, that the 
idea occurred how it may have originated. 
The springs ^ere vise from a marsh of white 
earth and sand, resembling pewter sand, and 
the name of Whitemarsh would not have been 
inapplicable to the spot, which afterwards maij 
have been applied to the township. 

Accorduig to Thomas Jlolmes* na|) of origi- 
nal surveys, made between the years 1682 and 
1G95, we learn that '* Major Jasper Famet''' 
owned all the land in the present- township 
south of the Skippack or Choreh road, wbiob 
is an original road. North of this tract ail the 
i land in the township was owned by John Green 
and Samuel Rolls. The township line road, 
leading from the Schuylkill, at Conshehocken, 
I and running the whole length of Vkhitemanh, 
is also an original road,, and is marked on the 
aforesaid map. Jasper Farmer arrived here 
the 10th of 9th month, 1685, in the Bristol 
Merchant, John Stephens commaoder^ with hie 
family, consisting of Mary, Sklward, Jasper, 
Sarah, John, Robert, Gatharine and Cliailes 
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farmer. His tract here must have contained 
about sofen or eight thousand acres. From 
the Colonial Becorda we learn that he had a 
somber of servants residing on this tract, and 
that John Scull was his overseer. We regret 
that we are no^t present able to give more 
^rticulars concerning this purchase. Both 
/obn and Nicholas Scoll came over with him. 
Biographical sketches of Nicholas Scdll and 
his son Eiward Farmer, are given in the 
tppendix. A road upon the petition of Nicho- 
las Scull, was ordered to be laid out bj the 
Council the 10th of May, 1608, for the pur- 
pose of hauling lime from the kilns to the cit j, 
sod ihat it was to form a connection with the 
Fl/mouth road near Cresheim, or the upper ! 
partof Germantown. This road, it is believed, ' 
is the present one leading from Whitemarsh 
village to Chesnut Ilill. From the records of 
the Friends' meeting, at Plymouth, we learn 
that before the year 1703 John Rhoads, Abra- 
ham Davis and David Williams settled in this 
township in that vicinity. William Trotter 
was also an early settler, and in bis 2l8t year 
became a minister of Plymouth meeting, lie 
^d in 1704, aged fifty-three years. 

The following is a list of tbirty«seven land- 
holders and tenants residing io this township, 
io the year 1784: Edward Farmer, Jonathan 
BobinaoD, Edith Davis, John Klinhy, Henry 
Bartenstal, Marchant Maulsby, Nicholas Stig- 
Ktx, Benjamin Oharlesworth, John Morris, 
Jonathan Potts, Samuel Gilkey, Josi<ih White, 
David Davis, John Petty, Margaret Nichols, 
Fi^ocisCawly, David Harr^^, William Williams, 
Frederick Stone, Joseph Williams, Adam Hit- 
ler, Lodwick Knoos, Walter Gabone, Casper 
Bimois, Jacob Coltman, Isaac Morris, William 
Trotter, James Stroud, John Anderson, Joseph 
Woolen, Evan Jones, John Scoll, John Parker, 
Henry Binkard, John Bamsey, Jr., Edward 
Stroud, John Bamsey, John Campbe)!, Henry 
Steward, Thomas Shepherd, William English, 
Jeokea Davis, John Patterson, Joseph Fareis, 
John Coulson, Handle Hansell and Mathias 
Igoorance. 

That popular preacher, the Bev. George 
Whiteficid, in his visit to America, thus relates 
in his Journal, published in London, in 1756, 
the following account of a trip to this town- 
ship: "Set out, April 18th, 1740, aboot nine 
o'clock, for White Marsh, about twelve miles 
from Philadelphia. Had near forty horse in 
eompa^y before we reached the plaee. Preach- 



ed to upwards of two thousand people, and 
perceived great numbers of them much melted 
down, and brought under convictions, when I 
made free to them of Jesus and his benefits, if 
they would believe on him ; took a little re- 
freshment at a Quaker's, baptized two children 
belonging to the church of England, nt his 
hoube ; returned back to and preached at Ger- 
mantown, with much of the Divine Presence to 
near four thousand hearers." 

Whitemarsh is rich in revolutionary associa* 
tlons, and on its hills are still to be seen the 
remains of redoubts and eutreiicbmeots erected 
in that memorable struggle. The information 
.that we have collected on that period we have 
concluded, from its length, to place in a sepa- 
rate article^ 

An allusion has been made to the farm of 
George Sheaff, Esq., which is situated about 
a mile northwest of Whitemarsh village, near 
the Skippack turnpike. He had formerly been 
a merchant in Philadelphia, and having accu- 
mulated a considerable fortune, purchased this 
property, on which he made extensive improve- 
ments. Mr. Downing, in his work on Land* 
scape Gardening, thus speaks of a visit he made 
here in 1848: ** Among the sylvan features 
here most interesting are also the handsome 
evergreens, chiefly Balsam or Balm of Gilcad 
fire, some of which are now much higher thaa 
the mansion. These trees were planted by Mr. 
Sheaff twenty-two years ago, and were then sa 
small that they were brought by him from 
Philadelphia, at various times, in his carriage. 
This whole establishment is a striking example 
of science, skill and taste, applied to a country- 
seat, and there are few in the Union, taken as 
a whole, superior to IL The farm is three 
hundred acres in extent, and, in the time of 
De Witt Clrnton, was pronounced by 'him the 
model farm of the United States. At the (re- 
sent time we know nothing superior to it ; and 
Capt. Barclay, in his agricultural tour, says It 
was the only instance of regular scientific sys- 
tem of husbandry in the English manner, he 
saw in America. Indeed, the large and regular 
: fields, filled with luzuriaat crops, everywhere 
of an exact evenness of growth, and every- 
where free from weeds of any sort ; the perfect 
system of manuring and culture ; the simple 
and complete fences ; the fine stock ; the very 
spacious barns, every season newly whitewash- 
ed internally and externally, paved with wood, 
with stalls to fatten ninety head of cattle > 
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these, and the maeterlj way in nhioh the w bole . 
is mmoaged, both m regards culture and profit, ; 
render tbis estate one of no oommon interest < 
io an agricultaral, as well as orDamental point | 
of Tiew." Since the decease of Mr. Sheaff, the > 
greater portion of the farm has been sold, but { 
his familj siill occupy the mansion. ^ 

The eitensiTfl fnrra called Vallej Green, and \ 
owned by the late Morris Longstreth, is situated < 
on the Springhouse turnpike, below Wbitemarsb \ 
tillage, adjacent to the Spriogfleld line. The > 
eoramodiotts buildings and ample grounds, \ 
planted with Tarioos kinds of trees, still bear s 
Witness to his taate. In November, 1840, he { 
wrote an ** Answer to the Queries of the State j 
Agricultural Society of South Carolina," which | 
bears CTidenoe of his knowledge of practical | 
farming. It is quite full and interesting, and \ 
at the time was publittbed in a number of pa- \ 
pers, both in South Carolina and Pennsylvanio. 
It is said that he went to the city a poor lad, 
and by attention and industry he orose to be 
one of the prominent merchants of Pbiladfl- 
phia. He subsequently retired from business, \\ 
and spent the remainder of bis days on his 
farm. Ue was a man of sterling integrity and 
decidedly republican principles. He was, for 
some years, an associate judge of Montgomery 



preTloQsly, when Fort WashiBgtod, the object 
of their journey, was almMt in s!|rlit 



XI. 



WHITEMARSn ; 



ITS REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY. 



The battle of Brandy wine was fought Srp. 
tember 11th, 1777, and resulted disastrously 
to the Americans. Washington retreated that 
night to Chester, and the neit day crossed over 
the Schuylkill, resoWed to give them another 
battle. On the 17th he made an attack at 
Goshen, in Chester county, but a violent etrrfll 
accompanied by torrents of rain stopped Itfl 
further progress and rendered it Impo8sibt« 
for either army to keep the field. Wasbingtovi 
concluded to replenish his ammunition and 
therefore retired with the main army up the 
Schuylkill and crossed at Parker's Ferry on the 
19th, and on the 28d was near Pottsgrove. 
Sir William Howe, early on the momiog of the 
2lst, decamped from the Great Valley, and 



county, and was afterwards elected canal com- \ «^^"'<* ^^' Schuylkill at Fatland Ford, and hf 



missioner of the State. In 1848 he ran as the 
democratio candidate for gOTernor, but was 
defeated by William F. Johnston by a very 
small majority. He died a few years ago, and 
was interred in the Cathedral cemetery, over 
Schuylkill. Valley Green is still in possession \ 
of Mr. Longstreth's family. | 

From the collision of two trains on the North ; 
PennsyWania railroad an awful accident bap- < 
pened in this township, about half a mile below 
the Fort Washington station, on the 17th of 
July, 1856, by wh.ch foriy persons were k.lled 
Instantly, and twenty died subsequently. The 



easy march continued his route to Philadelphia, 
which he entered on the 26th without oppoai* 
tion, at the head of a detsebment of British 
and Hessian grenadiers. The remainder of 
his army encamped at German town. 

Washington, after sereral days* rest, broke up 
his camp near PottsgroTe, with a view of 
placing his army in a strong position and with* 
in a couTenient distance from the British, en* 
camped on the Skippack road, about sixteen 
miles from Germantown. The American arm j 
at this time was in a wretched condition, par« 
ticularly as respects clothing and shoes. Up- 
wards of one thousand men were actually bare* 



wounded numbered nearly sixty. This acoi- ^ footed and performed their marches in ihfm 
dent arose in consequence of the up train being ^ condition. Not disparaged, howoTer, with 
heaTily laden with a Sunday School ezcureion ^ these difficulties, early on the morning of Oo- 
on a Tisit to Fort Washington, and being a few s tober 4th, Washington led his little band 
minutes behind time, the down-train, not await- > through the mist and fog and made an attatk 
ing their arriral, as it should, dashed on, and s on the enemy's outpost at Germantown. In 
the result followed. Had that train waited but I the beginning every thing appeared favorable 
two minutes all would have been right. Not > to the Ameriean cause, but through several 
long since, in being at this spot, we could not | mistakes the tide turned and they had to teate 
help but reflect what pleasant anticipations j the field in possession of those who had pre* 
that party must have had but a few moments ^ viously occupied it. Washington, that eamt 
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ttigbt, nuirelitd his men toPcnnypacker's mill, 
OR ibi Perkiomen, twentj-six mUee from^rhil- 
ftdelphia, and two miles aboTo the present 
SkippaotcYille. Here tbej remftloed till the 
9ib, if not longer, to recoYer fron/iheir iatigaes 
and attend to tbeir wounded and dying. 

News baring reached the camp n( a signal 
victory baring been gained by General Gates 
OTer General Burgoyne, on the 7tb, at Sarato- 
ga, a feu de Joy on the 15ih was ordered in 
honor of the erent. On the 16th the army 
encamped at Peter Weutx*8 in Towamencin 
township, twenty miles from Philadelphia, and 
on the same groaada they had occnpied^on the 
morning of the 4th, when the attack was made 
onGermaaiown. The a^ioy|Occupied this po- 
rtion till the 2l8t, wbeo the line of march was 
ukea for the vicinity of the present Tillage of 
Whitemarsb, where they pitched their tents on 
the aeighbortog hills. The whole British army 
nader Bargoyne having surrendered on the 
18th, strong reinforcements were shoi tly after 
sent by General Gates, and on this acottesioo 
Washington's army numbered eleven thousand 
nien« of whom three thousand were unfit for 
daiy, ** being barefooted and otherwise naked.*' 
la a letter to Congress, then at York, Penn- 
ijlvania, dated Whitemarsh, October 21st, 
Washington says : ** It gives me great concern 
to inform Congress, that after all my exertions 
we are still in a distressed situation for want 
of blankets and shoes. At this time no incon- 
siderable part of our force are incapable of 
acting throngh thedeScieney of the latter, and 
Hear, without we can be relieved, it will be 
tke ease with two-ibirds of the army in the 
course of a few days." 

Washington selected a strong position for 
his army at Whitemarsh, being on a range of 
hills, since called Camp Uill, then covered with 
timber and commanding the road leading from 
Sethlehem to the city. Around the brow of 
the hill a line of entrenchments were thrown 
up mounted with cannon, and redoubts erected 
here and there for the greater security of the 
samp. While the army lay here, Washington 
eUablished his head-quarters at the large and 
hospitable mansion of Mr. Elmar, near by, 
which is still standing. Howe, about this ; 
timet withdrew his troops from Germantown, \ 
prebaUy fearing another attack, and concen- ! 
Med bit force in the city and its immediate ; 
^^ly for greater security^ The British had ! 
•ot leng been in posseMion of the diy before : 



they made excursions into the country for the 
purpose of plundering. At the same time 
parties of soldiers were sent from the army at 
Whitemarsh, to search all places for firearms, 
grain and cattle, which tbey took forcibly for 
the use of the army, and likewise to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the enemy. 
Whatever was taken tbey left orders for, to be 
paid by the Quarter Master-General. The 
consequences were great pains were taken in 
those troublesome times by the country people 
to conceal, in partitions, garrets, ceilings, and 
other places, (heir most valuable effects and 
such as were likely to be wanted by the army. 
Tea, coffee, salt and cotton goods became very 
hfgh and scarce, owing mostly to the 'obstruc- 
tions existing between the city and country by 
the patrolling parties of both armies. Men 
and boys were impressed into the service by 
the British as well as Americans* 

From the Journal of the Rev. U. )!. Muh- 
lenberg, of the Trappe, we learn that in the 
latter part of October of this year, a bushel 
of salt brought £15, or $40 of our present cur- 
rency. Under date of November 4th, he ssys : 
♦• All young men of eighteen years must go into 
the field with the militia ; those under eighteen 
ai*e exempt, but must ehow proof of their age." 
Washington, in a letter to Congress, of Novem- 
ber llth, in speaking of these matters, makes 
the following remarks : '* The condition of the 
army for the want of clothes and blankets, and 
the little prospect we have of obtaining relief 
according to the information I have received 
from the board of war, occasion me to trouble 
you at this time. The mode of seizing and 
forcing supplies from the inhabitants, I fear, 
would prove very inadequate to thv* demands, 
while it would certainly embitter the minds of 
the people, and excite perhaps a hurtfdl jeal- 
ousy against the army. I have had officers out 
for the purpose of purchasing and making vol- 
untary collections of necessaries : and, in a few 
instances, more coercive measures have been 
exercised : but all these have proven ofriittle 
avail; our' distresses still continue, and are be- 
coming greater. I woald, therefore, humbly sub- 
mit it to the consideration of Congress wheth- 
er it may not be expedient^forithem to address 
the several legislative and executive powers 
of the States on this subject as early as possi- 
ble, and in the most urgent terms." 

In consequence of the late victory achieved 
by General Gates over Bargoyne, at SaratogSi 
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and tbe two sncces^Weropulsesof Wftshington, 
at Brandywine and Germantown, there wer« 
men at thU time, b)t)i in and out of Congress, 
who were desirous of a chnnge in the supreme 
command of the army, and wished to substitute 
General Gntes in Wa8hington*8 position. This 
Auction WIS not strong, but they were sufficient- 
ly actiTe fur some of their proceedings to reach 
Washingtou. On thin matter, in a letter to 
Oongrei*s, on the 1 7th, he says : ** I am inform- 
ed that it is a matter of amaxement, and that 
reflectiuns hare been thrown out against this 
army for not being more active and enterprising 
than, in the opinion of some, they ought to have 
been. If the charge is just, the best way to 
account for it will be to refer you to the returns 
of our strength, and those I can produce of the 
enemy, and the enclosed abstract of the cloth- 
ing DOW actually wanting for the army ; and 
then, I think, the wonder will be, bow they 
k«ep the fiald at all in tents, at this season of 
the year. What stock the clothier-general has 
to Bupply this demand, or what are his prof- 
pects, he himself will inform you, as I have di- 
rected him to go^to York to lay these matters 
before Congress." 

We shall shortly introduce to the reader's 
acquaintance Daniel Morgan and his brave 
riflemen, in actual engagement with General 
Howe's army on the fields of Whitemarsh and 
vicinity ; but, before doing so, we wish to make 
a few remarks on this effective corps, which 
may be necessary for a better understanding of 
the subject. In the beginning of June last, 
through the recommendation of Washington, a 
regiment of riflemen was authorized by Con- 
gress, and of which Colonel Morgan received 
the command ; Richards of PennsyWania was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel and Blorris, of 
New Jersey, major. This regiment was di- 
vided into eight companies and onMorganwas 
conferred the power to select the captains. It 
was particularly at Saratoga that this regiment 
4)f sharp-shooters rendered conspicuous service 
to the American cause, and it is believed, in 
that affair, that Morgan and his men did more 
Ao bring about the victory than any other por- 
tion of the army. It appears that General 
Gates always unwillingly acknowledged the 
merits of Morgan and his men in that triumph. 

General Burgoyne having surrendered on the 
18ih of October, Colonel Morgan and his regi- 
ment were sent on with all possible despatch. 
Ha marched to Albany, where, having em- 



barked his men and btff age in a Dumber of 
slcoffl, he arrived, in a few daye, at PeekskilL 
From this point be advanced without delay, and 
arrived at Whitemarsh about the 18th of No- 
vember. No men in the American army were 
held in greater dread by the Britiah than these 
sharpshooters; and on every occaaion, where 
they possibly could, would show them but litUe 
mercy. The Rev. H. M. Muhleoberg, in bia 
Journal, gives the following interesting aceoual 
of one of the means they used to aocorapUah 
this object: *< Several Hessian prisonera have 
been brought to Philadelphia. One of tbea 
accidentally met a settler who was hU first 
cousin, who asked him what induced bim to 
come to America to injure hit own flesh and 
blood. The prisoner answered that ho was 
dragged out of his bed from his wife and child- 
ren, and foreed^into service. Others were 
asked why they attacked the Americans on 
Long Island so violently, and treated them witk 
such barbarity ? He said the English ofllcars 
had made them believe that the Americane 
were savages and cannibals, in particular those 
with fringe on their dress, who were especially 
to be put out of the way as fast as possible, if 
they were not desirous of being tortured and 
eaten while still living. These very riflemea 
are mostly native-bom, of English or Germui 
descent ; and in this way the Hessians were 
especially set on their own people and blood ; 
for the cunning Englishmen would rather fill 
the ditches of a fortified line with purchased 
foreign fascines than with their own domineer- 
ing bodies." 

Not long after the arrival of Morgan's regi- 
ment. General Greene, with all the troops that 
were with him, also came in, except Hunting- 
don's brigade, which did not arrive until the let 
of December, which now made Washington's 
strength about eleven thousand men. Soaroelj 
had a few days passed, when it became known 
to Washington that General Howe meditated 
an attack upon the American camp. It appears 
that this information was obtained in the fol- 
lowing manner: Opposite General Howe>'8 
head- quarters, in Second street, below Spreee, 
lived William and Lydia Darrah, members of 
the Society of Friends. A superior ofl[>oer of 
the British army, believed to be the Adjutant 
General, fixed upon one of their chambers, « 
back room, for private conference, and two er 
three of them frequently met there in close 
consultation. About the 2d of Deeembcr, tiM 
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Adjatint General told LjdU that tbej would be 
itt the room at scTen o'clock, aod remaiD late, 
aad that they wished the family to retire to 
bed; adding that when they were goiog away, 
they woald call her to let them out aud extiu* 
gmith the fire aod candles. She accordingly 
MBt all her family to bed : but, as the officer 
had been so particular, her curiosity was ex- 
cited. She took off her shoes, and putting 
her ear to the key-hole, overheard an order 
read for the British troops to march out late 
\m the evening of the 6th and attack General 
Washington's army. On hearing this she 
relumed to her chamber and laid down. Some 
tSsie afterwards the officers knocked at her 
4eer, but ahe rose only on the third summons, 
kaviag feigned herself asleep. Her mind was 
00 Boch agitated that she could not eat nor 
•laep ; supposing it to be in her power to sate 
tha Uvea of thousands of her fellow countrymen, 
bwt being unable to convey the information to 
al Washington, not daring to confide the 
t to her husband. -The time left, however, 
vma short. She quickly determined to make 
h«r way, at soon as possible, to the American 
owtpostt. She informed her family that as 
•he was in want of flour she woold go to 
Fraaklord for some. She got access to General 
Sawo, and solicited, what be roadily granted, 
a pass through the British troops on the lines. 
Ltaving her bag at the mill, she hastened to- 
wards the American lines, and encountered on 
tho way an American, Lieutenant Colonel 
Craig, of the light horse, who, with some of 
his men, was on. the look- out for information. 
He knew her and inquired where she was go- 
isf. To him she disclosed her secret, after 
hawing obtained from him a solemn premise 
newer to betray her individuality, as her life 
■i^t be at stake with the British. lie eon- 
dmeiod her to a house near at hand, directed 
so— thi ng for her to eat, and hastened to head- 
fsarlora, when he made General Washington 
aoqasinted with all ho heard. As Washington 
spasks of having had **a Tarioty of intelli- 
gaaoo" oi this aieditated attack, it appears be 
also got information from other sources. The 
Asorioan General, as may well be expected, 
■•40 all duo preparations to prevent surprise. 
It was not, however, till Thursday night, the 
Ikb, that General Howe moved from Philadel- 
pliia with all his foroe, amounting to upwards 
of tvtlTO thonsand men, oxoepting a very in- 
••Bddonhle portioBy which was left in his lines 



and redoubts. Oaptnin McLane, who had breu 
sent forward with one hundred chosen* light 
horsemen to watch the enemy, discovered them 
on the advance, at Three Mile Run, a abort 
distance below the Kitiiiig Sun, on the German- 
town road, and compelled their front division 
to change their line of march. They passed 
forward, however, and lay near Chestnut Hill 
over sight. On (his rooming the Americans 
were all under arms and every^ing prepared 
for battle. Brigadier General Irvine, with six 
hundred Pennsylvania militia, was sent forward 
by Washington to skirmish with their light ad- 
vanced parties on Chestnut Mill, but unfortu- 
nately fell in with them before be got there, at 
the foot of the hill. A sharp conflict ensued, 
but hif> people soon gave way, leaving him 
wounded with the loss of three fingers and a 
bad contusion of the head. Four or five others 
were also wounded and taken prisoners. The 
enemy lost about twelve in killed and wounded, 
among them a Sir James Murray. Nothing 
more occurred on this day. In the night, the 
British changed their ground, moving towards 
the northeast, within a mile of the American 
line, where they remained quietly and ad- 
vantageously posted during the whole of the 
next day. On Sunday, the 8th, they inclined 
still further in the direction of the village of 
Abington, and from every appearance there was 
reason to apprehend that they were determined 
on an action. In this movement their advanced 
and flanking parties were warmly attacked by 
Colonel Morgan and his corps, and also by the 
Maryland militia, under Colonel Gist. They 
were also supported by General Potter's brigade 
and Colonel Webb's regiment. Near where the 
Susquehanna Street road crosses Edge Hill, 
Morgan net the British and a short but severe 
conflict ensued. The British concentrating 
their forces, Morgan and the militia withdrew 
on account of superior numbers. The enemy 
now filed off, and by two or throe routes made 
a hasty retreat to Philadelphia. By this en- 
gagement twenty-seven men were either kilted 
or wounded in Morgan's regimsnt, among the 
latter, but beyond all hope of recovery, was 
the noble-hearted and intrepid Major Morris, 
who left a wife and children to mourn his loss. 
Among the Maryland militia there were sixteen 
or seventeen wounded. It is said, on the re- 
turn of the enemy to the city,- they loet, in 
this oxsursion, threo hundred and fifty in killed 
and wounded. 
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The prlDcipal detlfn the British eommander \ oloUif4 to be enabled maeb lenfer to wUhaimmd 
had in tbie ezpeditioa was, bj meaui of demon- ; exposure, and their sufferings wcm nlso isi- 
strations, to get Washington to qait bis strong oreased bj a want of blnuktts nnd sbo««. 
position, in order to bring on a general engage- \ Notwithstanding the urdiness of Congresa in 
ment, which be prudentlj declined. By his ; soppljing their wants, the time was at ba»d 
retreat to Philadelphia he had to acknowledge ! wbensometbioghadtobe done, and tbatqoiak- 



that he did not dare to risk an attaok, (thoogh 
be bad come ont with some such intention,) 
notwithstanding he outnumbered the Ameri- 
cans. Washi^ton, in his official aoeonnc of 
this affair to Congress, speaks thus on the sub- 
ject: ** I sinoerely wish they had made an at- 
taok, as the issue, in all probability, from the 
disposition of our troops and the strong situa- 
tion of our oamp, wonld have been fortunate 
and happy. At the same time, I must add that 
reason, prudence and OTory principle of policy, 
forbade us quitting onr post to attaok them. 
Nothing but success would hsTO justified the 
measere ; and this could not be expected from 
their position." 

In February, 1856, g^ere was still Hving in 
Hempstead, in bis ninety-soTentb year, Zaoba- i 
riah Greene, who serTed as a soldier in this 
encampment and by request furnished a rela- 
tion of his serTices while here. The followipg 
is an extract, and giTes some additional light ! 
on the subject: <*I was also in the battle of 
Whitemarsh, about fifteen miles aboTo Phila- 
delphia, where the British were robbing the 



ly, t^o, for delays had already been praetised 
to such an extent that poor human natnre 
could not be expected to impose much mer« 
for suffering to endure. What was to be doiM 
in this dilemma? It was decided by the oA- 
cers of the army that Whitemarsh wat not m 
proper place for a winter encampment. A 
council of war was h«ld> en (he 90ih of Ko* 
f ember, at which a wide diffsrence of npini«» 
prevailed as to the locality and the manner of 
cantoning the troops for the winter. Wask« 
ington was satisfied from the great diTcrsity of 
opinion that prcTailed on these subjects thai 
unanimity could not be hoped for. He th«o^ 
fore fixed upon Valley Forge as the BMCi cni^ 
able place for a winter encampcscnc, and thnir 
it pessessed the adfUAtagen of strength nod 
distance from the enemy, se as to be enabled 
to watch his moTements and kecf^ his foraging 
parties in check and protect the country from 
depredations. The distance from Whitemarak 
encampment to Valley Forge was about thir^ 
teen miles, and on the 11th of Deoembar tho 
patriot army started on the march and creased 



people of their cattle, horses, corn, wheat, hay, ; the Schuylkill at Swedes* Ford. Of this body 
&o. I marched with the troep» that were ; no less than two thousand eight hundred and 
ordered to march in haste, without change of ; ninety-eight were unfit for doty, aod ce tnnrow 
clothes, to their relief. We reached the field :> were shoes among the soldiers that they miffat 
of battle the 7th of l>ecenber, 1777, in the } have been tracked by the blood of their fleet 



afternoon. I was on the right flank of the ad- 
Tanced guard, my brother on the left tank, and 
we were both wounded. My wound was dress- 
ed in one of General Washington's rooms, and 
then myself and others left the house to make 
room for others, and took wp our bd^ng in- a 
horse-sbed, without a blanket or an orerooat, 
and lay on buckwheat straw— rather coarse 
and damp substitute for feathers. The night 
was sleepless, the cold distressing, and it is 
difficult to describe the anguish I endured in 
my shattered bones, but it was for American 
freedom. The next morning. General Greene 
.procured rooms for myself and brother, where 
. my wound and his were dressed by the young 
ladies of the family." 

Winter was now approaching and the sol- 
diert were still only sheltered from its inclem- 
encies by tents ; besides they were too poorly 



in marching barefooted OTcr the hnrd froiwi 
ground. 

During the encampment, which wac fVcm 
October 21st to December 11th, a period of 
seren weeks, several important cirentn trano- 
pired in onr rcTolotionary history. Theoourt 
marshal fbr fte trial ef Brigadier Oenerml 
Wayne was hsld here on the 26th, 26aH 2Mk 
and SOth of October, for his conduct on tfa« 
20th of September, at Pnoli. General SuUinn 
was President of the board, and after a patient 
and impartial invcetigatien they onanimons^ 
decided that on that occasion he hed dono 
every thing that could . be espeded frav oa 
active, brave and efi&oient oficer, and them- 
fore acquitted him with the highest henet. 

The house used by Washington, as his head- 
quarters, is situated about two hundred yarda 
east of the Noiih Peoniylfania ndhrondy la 
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t7p|>«r IhAltin townsblp, bvt onYy a few yardf 
fr«m the Wbitemartb Hoe, and fourteen miles 
from the eitjr. Bandy Run flows near by, in 
front, and Camp HiU is directly in the rear, 
•a wbiob the principal part of the army were 
posted. This honse is of stone and aboat 
^gfaty feet in length by twenty-seven in width, 
two stories high, and had a hipped roof vbioh 
was modernized in 1854. Even now it is con- 
•idered of large siso, bat<>ortaiBly when it was 
boilt, which was some 4ime before the revola- 
tioB, it Bttst have been great. We were here 
Aoreral years ago, before any alterations had 
boon made, and coaid still see some traies of 
Ite ISM«er elegance. Through the centre from 
tbo isalB eniranoe was a hall fifteen feet wide, 
loodiog to the rooms on either side, which had 
boom oooopiod by Washington. This was ap- 
proaobed by a flight of ancient looking, bat 
voll finiahed steps, wrought out of soapstone. 
Tho boopitality of Mr. Elmar, its wealthy 
«fraor, still U? es in the traditions of the neigh- 
borhood, and which haTO been corroborated by 
Mr. Greene. In our visit hero in 1854, a 
skoloh was made of this mansion which we 
bold la our possession. There is still attached 
to Ihia place an ezteoslTe farm which belonged 
to John Fitswater, bat after his decease was 
•old in 1857 to its owner, Mr. Charles Amen. 

Gamp Uill, on which the prinoipal part of the 
«rmy waa postod, as already stated, is imme- 
^atoly in the rear oi ike house used by Wash- 
iagtoo as bia bead-quarters. Here the army 
took a strong poaiiion and added extensive 
ftold works. On the 26th of May, 1857, we 
woro on (kio kill and woro deligkied with the 
^oodid view which it aff'ords of the sorroond- 
iBf oooAtry. Its summit is still covered with 
woodo, and ioiMimerable violets and honey- 
aaoklot woro then in full bloom, among which 
varblod sweetly tke thrush, the cat-bird and 
Ike wood robin. Ah! thought we, how 
okangod, after the lapse of eighty years ! — the 
oootto onoo 80 warlike now so peaceful. The 
remains of entrenchments on the brow of the 
kill are atlll discernable, running parallel with 
tko road leading to the city. 

What is popularly known as Fort Washiog- 
lOft is nothing more than a redoubt erected on 
an oasiotfice of the same name, by the army 
doriog tke Revolution. Of all the works once 
oa this hill this alone, we believe, has beeu 
spared by man* It is in the form of a square 
or diamond, with the upper side on the hill 



open. Its dimensions are seventeen steps oa 
the north west side, or sixty-six steps around 
it on the top. These remains are elevated 
from six to ten feet above the surface of the 
ground on tho outside. There are several 
cherry and cedar trees growing on it — some wa 
presume forty years old. It commands the 
roadi below for some distance. The Spring 
House pike approaches within one hundred 
and firty yards of these works, and we suppose 
It is elevated perpendicularly above it about 
sixty feet. It is not quite on the highest part 
of the hill. A resident In the neighborhood 
informed us that even down to thirty years 
ago there were still considerable remains of 
entrenchments, which, by the cultivation of 
the land, have since become obliterated. Fort 
Washington is now owned by Jacob Haines, 
residing near by. This hill is situated up- 
wards of half a mile west of 4amp Hill, and 
is a continuation of the same range, but is 
separated from it by Sandy Run. On both of 
these hills muskets and cannon balls are yet 
occasionally found. We were told that a few 
years ago, in ploughing a field, there was dis- 
covered variocis relics, such as pewter plates, 
broken swords, bayonets, musket locks, &o. 

While the American army lay at Valley Forgo 
Washington received intelligence that the Bri- 
tish <cootem plated to evacuate the city, and ac- 
cordingly sent La Fayette with two thousand 
one hundred troops and five pieces of cannon, 
on the 18th of May, 1778, across the Sckuyl- 
kill, to take post at Barren Hill. The princi- 
pal object of this expedition was to cut off any 
foraging parties of the enemy that might be la 
the vicinity, as well as to restrain these de- 
predations and to obt tin, as far as possible, cor- 
rect information of their movements, and la 
case of a departure to fall on their rear and 
harrsss their march. As soon as he arrived at 
the place he fixed his quarters a short distance 
west of the church, and made the requisite 
arrangements to prevent any surprise. The 
same- day a tory In the neighborhood seat a 
messenger \o Sir Henry Cliutou, who was now 
in the comiuaud of the British anny at PhiU- 
delphitt. Informing him of La Fnyette's pot>l- 
tion and strength. A plan was immediately 
formed by Clinton for a surprise. On the 
night of the 19ih, five tbouftand men were bent 
out under tiif command of General Grant, as- 
sisted by Sir William Emkine, who marched by 
way of Fraukford and the preaent village of 
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tVhitemaHb to a position io the r^r of L* i 
Fayette. Another stf ong foroe, nnder Genera! | 
Grey, went np the Schnjlkill nnd tooic a poei- ; 
tiun about three milee below Barren Uill, while ; 
Sir Henry Clinton led in person ■ third divi- : 
flion through Germantown, and before daylight 
halted at Chestnut Hill. The situation of Lo 
Fayette was now critical and he was nearly 
•arronnded by a greatly superior fortse before 
he was aware of his situttion. The first in- 
telligeDce the Americoni had was from an 
officer who was sent to reconnoitre, who ob- 
serred the scarlet coats of the enemy through 
the trees about a mile distant, on the road 
leading from Whitemarsh to Swedes' Ford. 
La Fayette immediately conceiTcd the danger 
of hia position and stationed a considetable 
foroe within the churchyard, around which 
there was a strong stone wall. Being satisfied 
that he could not retreat with safety to Swedes* 
Ford, he accordingly moved in the direction of 
MaUon*8 Ford, now Conshehocken, the road 
leading nearly all the way throngh the woods. 
At intervals in this distance he ordered several 
small parties in the rear to show themselves 
occasionally at different points so as to deceive 
General Grant, who halted to prepare himself 
for an attack, while at the same time he was 
awaiting the approach of the other divisions. 
While this delay occurred the Americans made 
A quick march to the ford where they crossed 
aafely with all their artillery and took a posi^ 
tion on the high ground opposite. General 
Grant, in the meantime, marched to Barren 
Hill and instead of tteeting the Americans 
there, as he had expected, fotiod the division 
under Clinton awaiting his arrival. They then 
nnarched as far as the ford, but finding it diffi- 
cult to pass over wheeled round, disappointed 
and chagrined, to Philadelphia. In codVeying 
their artillery across the river the Americans 
were fired at by an advance party, by which 
they lost nine men, either killed or taken pri- 
soners. Of the enemy two horsemen were 
Iglled and several wounded. On arriving at 
Valley Forge, La Fayette and hi^ men were 
greeted with the most enthusiastic huzzas. 
General Poor and Captain M'Lane Were the 
principal Amexican officers engaged in this 
expedition. 

The damages that the people of Whitemarsh 
sustained from the Britiiih during the Revolu- 
tion were estimated, by an assessor appointed 
for the purpose, at six hundred and sixty* one 



pounda, or en«» thouaand seven bandred aod 
sixty-two dollafs and sixty-two cents ©f owr 
present currency. 

XIT. 

COKSIIEIIOCKEK. 

The borough of Consh^hocken is situated oil 
the east bank of the Schuylkill, four miles be- 
low Norristown and thirteen from PhiUdel- 
phia. It is bounded on the north and north- 
west by flymotitbt east and southeast by 
Whitemarsh, and sotlth and southwest by tha 
Schuylkill. In its territorial ejitent it la eltaCtly 
one mile square, and therefore isontains siJI 
hundred and forty acres, one-half of Which was 
taken from Plymouth and the remainder fk-om 
Whitemarsh. Its fronton the river is also one 
mile. The land on which the borough is slla* 
ated rises gradually from the Schuylkill for the 
distance of a quarter of a mile, when it attains 
a perpendicular height of about one hundred 
; feet, after which it extends level. Just beloiT 
' the borough, and along the Schuylkill, is an 
; extensive flat extending nearly to Spring Mill. 
I Though of recent origin, Gonshehocken Is 
qilite an ioteresting and important place, pai^ 
ticularly in the variety and number of its 
manufacturing establishments. According to 
the sensns of 1850, it contained within its 
limits seven hundred and twenty-seven inhabi- 
tants, one hundred and twenty-five houses and 
eight farms. Of late years, this plaee has 
rapidly increased, and its population at this 
time is probably over two thousand. Accord- 
ing tn the tiiennial asses80>ent of 1858, the real 
estate was valued at $260,795, and the borses 
and neat cattle $5,228. In May, 1858, it eoa- 
tained four inns and the following stores: savsn 
merchandise, two feed, one drug, one olothiog, 
two shoe, three confectionary, one stove, one 
dry goodSf two groceries, one tobacco and one 
trimmings { besides a lumber yard, coal yard, 
an Odd Fellows' hall and a post office. 

The manufactories here are all extensive^ 
and when in full blast give employment to a 
great number of hands. The Plymouth far* 
nace, belonging to Stephen Colwell and Com- 
pany, is one of the largest establishments of 
the kind in the State. Great quantities of pig 
iron is made from the ore in the vicinity. An 
extensive business is also carried on in casting 
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'vmriotta kinds of maoliiiiery ti>4 iron pipei for 
conduits. Of tke Utter, immeose qttao titles 
huve been made here. We were ioformed thst 
Id Noferober, 1858, three hundred hands were 
emplojed in and around the woiks. When in 
foil operation, we learn, more than four hun- 
dred bands are required. It has been stated 
on reliable authority that as early as 1848 
three thousand tons of pipes were made here 
aoDoally. This quantityi no doubt, has since 
been considerably Increased. The ore used 
here is chiefly obtained in Plymouth township, 
principally in the Ticinity of Harmanville. 
John (7ood and Brother hate an eltensiTC 
rolling mill, and employ about thirty hands. 
Allan Wood and Company hate also a rolling 
mill and employ twenty haods» It is said that 
DO establishments in this country equal these 
in the superior excellence o( their sheet-iron, 
being only surpassed by the celebrated Russia 
shoet-iron. It appears that in 1832 the only 
maonfactories in the place was a rolling mill 
and a grist mill. Besides the aforesaid, Stan- 
ley Lee and Brother hafe a cotton factorj^ ; 
James and Lawrence Ogden, a woolen fac- 
tory; Walter Cresson and Brother, a saw 
factory ; Jacoby and Company, a marble saw 
mill, and near the mouth of Plymouth creek a 
saw mill for lumber. The manufacture of 
bricks is also carried on. The abundance of 
excellent iron ore, marble and limestone found 
in the neighborhood gites great advantages for 
thm to become a large manufacturing town 
wbich is still in embryo. 
* The first improTement by the place, and 
which laid the foundation for its prosperity,* 
was the Schuylkill NaTigalion, which extends 
from Philadelphia to Port Carbon, one hundred 
Msd eight miles. It was begun in 1816 and 
wma sufficiently completed in 1818 for the de- 
stMit of a few boats of six tons burthen, but 
was not finished till 1824. In 1846 it was en- 
larged for boats of one hundred and eighty-six 
i«BS burthen. It was the water-power of the 
dam here, which propels a rolling mill, saw 
factory and the marble saw mill, that caused 
the birth of this manufacturing town. The 
bridga over the Schuylkill was incorporated in 
1822, and is colled the Matson's Ford bridge. 
The Beading railroad crosses it by two tracks, 
aod forms a connection with the Norristown 
rmilread. On'tbe night of September 2d, 1850, 
this bridge was swept away by a high freshet, 
b«t was shortly after built again. At its west 



end is the Tillage of West Conshehocken, con- 
taining about thirty houses and a station of 
the Reading railroad. The Philadelphia, Ger- 
mantown and Norristown railroad was finished 
through this place in August. •1-885, when the 
first locomoiife and train of cars passed over 
the road to Norristown. The Plymouth rail* 
road, which was incorporated in 1836, is nearly 
four miles in length, and leads from the lime- 
kilns above Plymouth meeting house to this 
borough, where it connects with the Norristown 
railroad. The road that leads to the Broa<l 
Axe, and forms the line between Plymouth and 
Whitemarsh townships, is an original road 
which was turnpiked, in 1849, to Plymouth 
meeting house, a distance of two and a-half 
miles. It has since been continued beyond the 
village of Three Tons, where it strikes the Lime 
Kiln pike, seven and a-half miles further on. 

Conshehocken has three public schools, 
which, for the school year ending with June 
1st, 1857, were open ten months and attended 
by two hundred and thirty-two scholars. The 
sum of $1,875 was levied by tax to defray the 
expenses of the same. These schools are kept 
in a large two-story building, erected for this 
purpose in 1855, which is situated on the top 
of the hill, on the north side of the Plymouth 
pike or Fayette street. The ele«nion8 for the 
borough are held in it. There is also a private 
school in the place, but, we believe, no public 
library. There are three churches in the 
borough. The first was erected by the Pres- 
byterians, in 1848, of which the Rev. Joseph 
Nesbitt, of Norristown, is pastor. St. Mat- 
thew's Catholic church was built in 1850, and 
is under the charge of the Rev. Mr. Maginnes. 
The Methodist church was erected in the sum- 
mer of 1857. These are all stone edifices. 

Conshehocken is of Indian origin and was 
the name by which they called Edge Hill. We 
have the proof of this by the deeds of purchase 
from them by William Penn, July 14*b, 1683, 
and of July 80th, 1685, wh^e it is distinctly 
mentioned. This hill still retains this name 
on the west side of the Schuylkill, and from 
thence has been applied to this place. The 
reader will see an account of* the aforesaid 
deeds in our article on the Indians, in the be- 
ginning of this work; further comment is 
; therefore unneces£ary. This place, before it 
> bore its present name, was called Matson's 
; Ford, which we know was given to it some 
time before the Revolution. It appears as early' 
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as 1712, John Mftttoa took op a large tract of 
land oa the opposite side of the rifer and as 
the popalstion ioereased, rotds^vere laid oat 
to this plaoe, and thus became] known to the 
eoantrj around as Mat8on*s Ford. HoweTcr, 
It was not supplanted till about 1830, when the 
town wa) laid out as ** Conshehocken." 

During the reTolution the American armj 
crossed the Schuylkill at this place ssToral 
times. On the 19th of May, 1778,£whi1e La 
Fajette was stationed with'^a detachment of 
two thousand one hundred men at Barren 
Hill, three andi a half miles from her«, the 
British attempted to surprise htm with a great- 
ly superior force difided into three diTisions. 
One was led bj General Qrant and the others 
by Sir Henry Clioton and General Grey. 
When the division under Grant had approached 
within a mile of his rear, through an officer 
who hadjbeen sent early in the morning to re- 
connoitre, La Fayette received the first intelli- 
gence of their presence. Apprehending bis 
situation critical he withdrew in haste to this 
ford, and as the last division of his command 
were crossing with the artillery, the enemy's 
advanced parties made their appearance on the 
banks and fired a volley after them, when a 
skirmish ensued in which the Americans lost 
nine men in killed and taken. The British 
loss was two light-horsemen killed and several 
wounded. La Fayette proceeded to the high 
ground opposite and formed in the order of 
battle, when the divisions under Grant and 
Clinton made their appearance, but who, not 
deeming it safe to cross, though they bad more 
than four times the number of men, wheeled 
round and marched disappointed and chagrined 
to the city. In consequence of this affair the 
old road which led to the ford and on which 
this retreat was effected,*has been called Fay- 
ette street. 

On the hill, in this borough, a number of 
years ago, lived an aged black man by the 
name of Uectorg^who had been a team driver 
far the soldiers in the Revolution. It appears 
that the good people of the town have appre- 
ciated his services, for in laying out the stceets 
of the borough, in 1850, they honored one with 
the name of ** Hector Street." That Conshe- 
hocken has improved rapidly is shown by the 
fact that in 1888 it contained but one store, 
one tavern, a rolling mill, grist mill and six 
dwelling houses. By the year 1849 the place 
had aufficiently increased that its Inhabitants 



petitioned for the rights and privileges ef a 
borough. It was Incorporated by an act of 
Assembly, passed the 15th of May, 1850. By 
its charter its bounds were fixed as follows:-^ 

Beginning in the township of Plymouth at 
low water mark of the river Schuylkill, at the 
distance of half a mile, measured on a direct 
line aft right angles from the middle of the 
Whitemarsh and Plymouth turnpike road, 
which is on the township line between said 
townships; thence north forty degrees forty- 
five minutes, east parallel to said tnmplkt 
road over lands of Cadwallader Foulke, John 
Stemple, Bvan Davis and otheis, to a polui 
where the continuation of a certain public 
road line which now leads into said turnpike 
at the eastern corner of the farm of James 
Cresson, and which road is nearly at right 
angles with said turnpike, if continued north- 
westerly would intersect said parallel line first 
mentioned as running north forty-three degrees, 
east then from said point, south easterljr the 
course of said road and crossing said turnpike 
and continuing its course in Whitemarsh, up 
over lands late of Daniel Harry, deceased, and 
Isaac Jones' land, one mile to a point on the 
land of said Isaac Jones ; thence on his said 
land south forty degrees forty-five minutes 
west to the river Schuylkill aforesaid, nnd 
along up said river the several courses thereof 
to the place of beginning. 

The commissioners appointed for laying ant 
the borough according to the act of incorpo^ 
ration were Isaac Roberts, Joseph Crawford, 
John M. Jones and L. £. Corson. The foUow* 
ing names were given to the streets running 
parallel with and beginning at the river : Caoal, 
Elm, and then comes Front Avenue, and so an 
to Twelfth, which is the last. Running anet 
and west the streets are Freedley, Wood, Mapla, 
Forest, Faj ette, Harry, Hallowell, Jones and 
Richter. On the south side of Spring IIUI 
Avenue to the river, are Hector, Ehn and 
Washington streets. They are all out at right 
angles except those south of Spring Mill Ato- 
nue. Few towns or boroughs in the Stale are 
laid out so regular in streets and boundaries 
as this borough. At the upper end of the 
town, on Fayette street,, are a number of beau* 
tiful private residences surrounded with benu- 
tiful lawns. 

In August, 1858, while on a vieit here, eal- 
lecting iuformatien, we found a respectabia oM 
gentleman sitting by the steps ef a pat vale 
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ioate, engaged in oonTersetioii witb eeTer&l 
ohildreD. Thoogh ft perfect streDger, and tak- 
ing hiDi to be one of the boroagb fathers, we 
Approached and took a seat beside him, and, 
after tome remarka on the weather, we got 
into a sage diecoaree on the past. We found 
hiin intelligent and communicati? e, and some 
of the information contained in this article waa 
obuiaed from him. By and by, ve spoke of the 
rapid increase of the place and the rise and 
▼alne of real estate, when we obtained the fol- 
lofring additional particulars : that he was then 
tightjr-fiTe years of age and lived at the south* 
cast end of the town, on a farm of on e hundr ed 
mod fifty acres, wholly within the borough li- 
mits, which contains some of the most beautiful 
land for building purposes in the place. It 



rocky appearance, bCitnowliet'eriseif&boTe fifty 
or sixty feet perpendicular. In proportion to 
its extent we haie no hesitation in saying that 
no township in the county equals it for the 
natural fertility of its soil. As to waste or 
anproductif e land comparatively little can be 
found. In proportion to its size it also excels 
in the quantity of its limestone, the great 
source of its fertility. On the other bond it is 
not a well watered township, for it contains no 
streams that afford water-power. The largest 
;! is Plymouth Creek, which rises half a-mi1e 
) east of Hickorytown, and after a course of 
I four miles empties into the Schuylkill at Cod* ' 
shehocken. Saw Mill Run rises in Whitpain 
and after a course of a little over a mile 
through this township turns into Norriton. A 



bad, down to a few years ago, contained twu < small stream empties into the Schuylkill a 
Imndred acres, but by selling off fifty was re- > short distance below Mogee's lime-kilns. 
daced to its present area. He told us that he \ About two-thirds of Plymouth is underlaid 



was a natiTC of Delaware county, but had 
KTed for a number of years here. Isaac Jones, 
for that is his name, is still a hale and hearty 
nan for his age, and may lire to see many a 
brick bouse yet spring up around him. 

xni. 
PLYMOUTH. 

Tha township of Plymouth is bounded on 
tta north by Wbitpain, east by Whitemarsb, 
aavtb by the Schuylkill and the borough of 
Oansbeheoken, and west by the borough of 
Vorristewa and Norriton township. Its great- 
est length is three and a-half miles, and width 
tvo and a-half. It had contained an area of 
tra tboasand six hundred and thirty-one acres, 
bmi by tbe erection of €onshehoekea into a 
borough, in 1860, three hundred and twenty 
■arts were taken off; also, a long, narrow 
strip of one tmodred and twenty-eight perehea 
vMe, OB tbe Schuylkill, of about one hundred 
and fifty-eight acres by the enlargement of tbe 
baroagfa ef NorrtsfowB|in 1859— thus leaving 
its present area fire thousand one hundred and 
ifty-tbree acres. Preriously, from the years 
17aO to 1660, it had not undergone any altera^ 
tiaas ia its territorial extent. 

The surface of Plymouth is gently undula- 
tlag aad there are no elerations searoely de- 
ssrviag tba naiae of hills. Along the Schuyl- 
Ull si sareral places the limestone assoaees a 



with limestone, which, at some places, is on or 
near the surface, and again at other places lies 
deep. Nearly tbe whole distance of this town-« 
ship on the Schuylkill is a bluff of limestone, 
4ind few places are more favored for burning 
lime, both from the couTenienoe of the mate- 
rial and the advantages of sending it to mar- 
ket. The limestone has a general dip to the 
south of about forty -flTe degrees, and rarieS 
in color from a dark blue to nearly a 
white. The greater portion of it makes lime 
of the very best quality. According to the 
census of 1840 the lime produced in this town- 
ship was valued at forty-five thousand two 
hundred and eighteen dollars. VfB bote not a 
doubt that its annual product at this time is 
near two hundred and sixty thousand dollars^ 
which is a great increase. We counted in this 
townihip, in August last, seventy-ffve kilns, of 
which over three* fourths were in operation!^ 
which win show the extensiveness of the busi- 
ness. William Mogee & Co. have twenty- 
three kilns a short distance below Norristown, 
near the SchuyHcill. We have beet) informedf 
that they burned in fourteen months previous 
to June 1st, 1858, one million twenty-three 
thousand bushels of Kme, in the manufacture 
of which they consumed seven thousand six 
hundred tons of eoal. For the year ending 
with April 1st, 1858, the average number of 
hands employed was one hundred and nineteen. 
They had, also, engaged in the business, thir- 
teen beats and thirty-three horses and mules^ 
It is said that they used in one year twe thov^ 
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•and kegs of powder. Tbej have a if barf on 
the Sobojlkill four htrndred and ten feet long, 
and a railroad of seTtn buodred feetio lengtb. 
WhoD we were bere» last sammer, tbe scboon- 
era Diamond State aod William Peon, botb of 
Wilmington, Delaware, and two canal boat?, 
were loading. At tbe bead of tbe railroad, 
above Plymoatb Meeting House, and on or 
Dear tbe turnpike, George Mulvany bas thtee 
kilns. Tbere are bere, also, seTeral old kilns, 
wbiob bave not been used for some time. Near 
bjT Hiram Blee & Co. bare six kilns, wbicb are 
owned by Daniel MnWany, Esq., of Norristown. 
Opposite tbe former kilos bnt in Wbitemarsb 
towosbip, George Corson bas five kilns. A 
abort distance down tbe railroad are several 
tbat belonged to tbe late Jobn Freedley. Tbese, 
we believe, constitate all in tbis vieinity. Fol- 
lowing Ibe Schnylkill np from Consbebocken 
aboat a mile, the first kilns we arrive at are 
those of Elwood Norney and Brother, four in 
number. They have a track to tbe Norristown 
railroad about three buodred yards long. The 
limestone bere shows its stratification and bas 
a dip of forty-five degrees. Tbe next are those 
of Jesse W. Ramsey, who bas eight kilns. 
Next, Charles Earnest & Co. have eight kilns. 
Their quarries show tbat a great quantity of 
limestone bas been taken from them. Then we 
•ome again to Elwood Norney's; be bas bere 
•even eoal and five wood kilns. Much lime- 
stone baa also been quarried here. Next, Cor- 
son k Wells have eight kilns about a quarter 
of a mile np a small stream from the river, to 
wbicb they have a single track tbat conuects 
vitb the Norristown railroad. These kilns are 
about a quarter of a mile from Mogee's, al- 
ready mentioned. Tbese constitute about all 
tbe kilns in the township. Marble, w« believe, 
is not quarried. 

Iron ore is now obtained in great abundance, 
while forty years ago it was but little known. 
In that part of tbe township which lies between 
tbe Plymputb railroad and tbe Whitemarsh 
line, f^om Consbebocken to Plymouth Meeting 
House, appears, from recent discoveries, to be 
one immense bed of ore. On tbe aforesaid 
tract, south of tbe Ridge pike, ore bas been 
dog on tbe farms of Robert Potts, William 
Wells, Samuel Pippitt, and others ; on the 
north side it is obtained from lands of Reuben 
Lukens, Jacob Albertson and David Earns. 
At tbese pits, in August last, upwards of sixty 
kands were employed. Tbe ore is generally 



raised by horse and windlass, and on Albert- 
son's property is brongbt up from a depth of 
seventy-five feet. The ore obtained is chiefly 
sent to the Plymouth furnace, at Consbebock- 
en, and tbe Swede furnaces in Upper Merion. 

The inhabitants of Plymouth are principally 
the descendants of English and Welsh Friends, 
who were the first settlers. Of late years, 
through the .lime business, a considerable 
number of Irish have emigrated hither. Tbis 
township contained, in 1741, forty-six taxables; 
in 1823, two buodred nod twenty-eight ; in 
1840, four hundred and forty-eight, and in 
1858, four hundred and five. According to the 
census of 1810 it cootained eight hundred and 
ninety-five inhabitants ; In 1820, nine hundred 
and twenty-eight; in 1880, one thousand and 
ninety-one ; in 1840, one thousand four hun- 
dred And seventeen, and in 1850, one thousand 
three hundred and eighty-three. The erec- 
tion of Consbebocken in tbe beginning of 1850, 
and the extension of Norristown in 1858, bas 
b«en tbe means of reducing its population. 
We are satisfied tbat Plymouth has rapidly in- 
creased within the last few years. This is 
especially observable from the number of new 
hous^ which have been recently erected in itt 
villsges. 

In May, 1858, Plymouth contained tbreo 
inns, five stores, one steam grist mill, one pow- 
der mill, two coal yards and a brick kiln. Ao- 
cording to the census of 1860 it contained two 
hundred and twenty bouses and ninety-etko 
farms. By the triennial assessment of 1868 
the real estate was valned at three bundled 
and fifty-nine thousand one hundred and Ifty 
dollars, and the horses and neat eattle at 
eighteen thousand nine hundred and ninetj*- 
eigbt dollars. The Ridge turnpike travertov 
the township two and a-balf miles, and tbe 
Germantown and Perkiomen pile about three 
miles. Tbe turnpike leading from Conohe- 
hocken to tbe Broad Axe forms the entire 
southeast boirodary of Plymouth, a distaaoeef 
three and a quarter miles, and separatee it 
from Whitemarsh. Tbe Norristown ndkeed 
passes through tbe south west side of the 
township, along the Schuylkill, ever twomilti. 
The Plymouth railroad is about three milee end 
three-quarters in length, and eommenoee at 
the lime-kilns and quarries on the Whitemareh 
line, above Plymouth Meeting Hense, and fel- 
lows Plymouth Greek to Coiweli'e femmoe, at 
Consheheokeni where it eoBMete witli tke Nor- 
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rWtowD rbtlroad. It consists of a single truck 
tad the cftrs on it are drawn by horses. Lime 
is chiefly talcen down on it and coal and wood 
ijTooght back. The company to whom it be- 
longs was incorporated by act of Assembly 
passed the 18th of March, 1886. 

Edncation is encouraged in Plymonth. For 
the year ending with June 1st, 1857» it con- 
tained within its limits six schools, which were 
open ten months and attended by three hun- 
dred and forty-one scholars. The amount 
taxed to defray the expenses of the same was 
two thousand and sixty eight dollars. At this 
pUoe there is also a post office, and another at 
Hickorytown. Plymouth Meeting is the only 
hoase of worship in the township. 

The Tillage of Hickorytown is situated on 
theGermantown andPerkiomen turnpike, three 
miles south east of Norristown, and fourteen 
from Philadelphia. It contains an inn, store, 
school house, a blacksmith and wheelwright 
shop and twenty-nine houses. A number of 
the houses haye been built within the past few 
years. The post office was established in May, 
1867. The elections of the township are held 
here. In 1832 this village contained ten 
booses. 

Harmanville is situated on the line of White- 
marsh township at the intersection of the 
Bidge and Plymouth turnpikes, one and a-half 
miles from Conshehocken. It contains a store, 
a wheelwright and blacksmith shop, and about 
thirty-fiTo houses. R. R. Ellis also carries on 
the eoschmaking business extensively About 
one-half of this Tillage is situated in White- 
msrsh. It has chiefly grown up within tha 
list eight years and bids fair to become a rising 
town. The iron ore and marble procured in 
the Tidnity is what has given an impulse to 
Its prosperity. 

Plymouth Meeting House is the name of a 
viUago situated at the intersection of the Pcr- 
kiomen and Plymonth turnpikes, on the town- 
ship line. On this side is the meeting house, 
tehool house and four houses, and in White- 
marsh two stores, a blacksmith and wheel- 
vrightshop, post office and twenty-four houses. 
The housea in this village are chiefly situated 
tkmg the Perkiomen or Reading pike, nearly 
sdjeiaing one another, and being of stone, 
■etUy white vaahed, with shady yards in front, 
present to the atranger an agreeable appear- 
wee. In the basement of the Library build- 
^ the Methodtots hold worship. This is an 



ancient settlement, whose history dates back 
nearly to the arrival of Penn, and is marked 
as a village on Lewis Evans' map of 1749. 
For some information respecting this place 
the reader is referred to the account of the 
meeting house. The post office was est-abliKhed 
here before 1827. In 1882 there were but ten 
houses here. 

Plymouth is the nnme of a villoge at the 
head of the Plymouth railroad, on the town- 
ship line, about a mile above Plymouth Meet* 
ing House. It contains a store and five houses 
in tfiis township, and on the Whitemarsh side 
are seventeen housics and a Btptist church. 
The church was built in 1841 and is situated 
on an eminence, from the door of which a fine 
view is obtained of the surrounding country 
for some distance, especially in a sonthern di- 
rection. The Rev. Mr. Trotter is its pastor 
and resides in the village. 

The Seven Stars Is a small place two miles 
from Norristown, on the Ridge pike, where tlio 
Plymouth creek and railroad cross it and 
contains one inn and three houaes. The old 
** Seven Stars" inn, now kept by Samuel Pip- 
pitt,*ls nearly one of the mo^t oncient in the 
county, and is marked on ScnlPs map of Penn- 
sylvania, publinbed in 1770. The turnpike 
bridge here was built in 1706. 

At Mogee*s Lime Works, adjacent the bo* 
rough lino and between the Ridge pike and the 
Schuylkill, a village has grown up chiefly 
within the last six years, which onntains a 
store, several mechanic shops and thirty-four 
houses. Of these eight were built in thepum- 
mer" of 1858. There is a rope ferry her« 
across the Schuylkill, for transporting the 
horses and mules attached to the boats, the 
navigation from here op being on the opposite 
side. About half a-mile east of Norristown H 
another village extending from the Ridge pike 
to the river. Here is an inn, toll gate, brick- 
kiln, powder mill, a blacksmith and wheel- 
wright shop and twenty houses. The lime 
kilns of Corson ant] Wells are also here. This 
place has chiefly grown up withiu the last eight 
years. 

The Plymouth meeticg house is n very nn- 
cient stone strnoture, ono story high, and in 
the summer of 1858 was repaired and a gnlle- 
ry placed in the east end. It is surrounded by 
an ample, shady yard, in which are several old 
and venerable looking buttonwood tree*', liie 
graveyard ia large, and as i>* uiual amon^ 
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Friands, no Mieitiit ttoaet with inMripUoM oa 
them ihow who msj ropoM hero. Oa the 
hoaae itself no dsto or inseripUon it found to 
indioftto when or by whom it was built. With 
nil these disndTnntages, foitonntelj we have 
nearlj sufficient material in onr eollections to 
give what we desire. About the year 1685 the 
township of Plymouth was originally pur- 
chased and settled by James Fox, Blchard 
Qof e, Francis Rawle, John Cheljon and some 
other Friends who came from Plymouth, in 
Peronshire, England, who lired here for a time 
and kept meetings for worship at the hodse of 
the said James Fox, but being most of them 
tradesmen, and not used to a country life, they 
remof ed to Philadelphia, by which, means the 
place became Tscant. Not long afterwards, 
howerer, it was re* purchased and settled again. 
Among a nnmber of others were Darid Mere- 
dith, Edmund Cartlege, Thomas Owen, Isaac 
Price, Ellis Pugh and Hugh Jones, nearly all 
Friends. In the immediate Yicioity, but in 
Whitemarsh, settled about tbeeame time, John 
Rhoads, Abraham Davis and Darid Williams. 
It appears they were sufficiently numerous here 
to receifo the coosideration of William Penn, 
who, in a letter from England to Thomas 
Lloyd, dated the 14th of 4th month, 1691, 
among other things says : *' Salute me to the 
Welsh Friends and the Plimouth Friends, in 
deed to all of them." The aforesaid members, 
in the year 1708, by the consent of Haverford 
monthly meeting, to which they had joined 
themseWes, continued to hold their meetings 
at the same house which had now come in the 
possession of Hugh Jones, where it remained 
for a number of years, and then by consent 
was remoTcd to the house of John Cartledge, 
where it continued for some time. Through 
the increase of population it was sgreed to 
build a meeUng house for their better accom- 
modation, which was accordingly done at the 
present spot, which for some time prcTious had 
been used as a burying ground. With the 
oonsent of the Harerford monthly meeting and 
the Philadelphia Quarterly meeting, the 
Friends of Plymouth and Gwynedd were per- 
mitted to hold a monthly meeting for business. 
Their first monthly meeting was held at Gwyn 
odd meeting house, the 22d of 12th month, 
1714-6. It cannot be ascertained Arom the 
records at what exact time this meeting house 
was built, but there is reason to beliere that it 
could not haTS been many years proTions to 



the last date. John Rest was 

26th of 12th month, 1728, to keep the reootdn 

of the births and burials of the meeting. 

Plymouth derired its naose from a seaport 
town in I>eToashire, England, horn whioli m 
number of the early settlers of this township 
originallT came, as has been related in osr 
aooount of the meeting house. On Snrreyor- 
General Thomas Holmes' map of original swr- 
Toys, mads between the years 1682 and IBOS, 
••The Plymouth township," at it is called^ is 
laid out at that early period with the saom 
boundaries it had down to I860. Owing to s 
petition flrom James Fox and other early set- 
tlers, the Oouncil gave a permit the 6th of 2d 
month, 1687, to lay out a •* cart road" ftroas 
Philadelphia to this township, which was 
shortly done. This is the same road leading 
from the meeting house to the city, now better 
known as the Germantown and Perkiomen 
turnpike, which was begun in 1801 and finished 
in 1804, at a cost of eleren thousand two hun- 
dred and eighty-soYen dollars per mile. 

After hsTing adranoed so far in this work, 
it is with pleasure that we bring before the 
reader the first literary attempt, to enr know- 
ledge, ever made in this oonnty. Ellis Pugh* 
whom we have already mentioned as one of 
the early settlers of this township, was a natiTe 
of Dolgelle, in Hales, where he was bom in 
1666. In his 18th year he became a member of 
the society of Friends through the influenee of 
Jehu Ap John, a celebrated preacher. At tlio 
age of twenty-four he came forth in the minis- 
try. He arrived in PennsyWaaia in 1687, and 
shortly after settled in Plymouth. In the year 
1707, he went on a religions risit to the iuha- 
bitants of his native country and shortly after 
returned. About this time he wrote a rell* 
gious work in the Welsh language with tho 
following curious title : •• A Salutation te tho 
Britains to call them from many things, to tho 
one thing needful, for the saving of their souls ; 
especially to the poor, unarmed traveler, plow- 
men, shepherds and those that are of low de- 
gree like myself. This is in order to dhreoa 
you to know God and Christ, the only wieo 
God, which is life eternal, and to learn of hin^ 
that you may become wiser than their teaofa- 
ers." He died in the year 1718. at the age of 
sixty-two years. This work was translated by 
his friend Rowland Ellis, of Gwynedd, and 
revised by David Lloyd, of PhihidelpUa, where 
it was printed by S. Keimer, in 1727. It is n 
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wsM MtftTO Tolwne of two hiudred and 
tweBty-two pages, and, of conret, rare. II Is 
partioularly interesting as an earlj speofmen 
ef Pennsjhrania typography. 

The following were residents and landholders 
ef Plyaoath, in 1784 : Bieaner Meredith. Riee 
WUlians, Benjamin Diekens on , John Hamer, 
John DaTis, Joshna Diikanson, John Redwit- 
tsr, Peter Croll, Thomas Davis, f mao Prioe, 
Joseph Jones, Mary Davis, Jonathan Rnmford, 
Henry Bell, Philip John and John HoUon. Of 
some of the aforesaid we have the following 
hdbrma^en: By the Abington records we 
kam that In 1696, Isaac Price was married 
to Snsannah Shoemaker. David Meredith, the 
hnAand of Eleanor, had settled here, we know, 
before 1708. John Bedwitser was a native of 
Qermany, and settled at Germantown before 
1700. In 1709 he was naturalised with the 
privilege to enjoy lands. We have, also, some 
aesenatof Jacob Bitter, who died In Plymouth, 
la 1841, which Is given In the appendix. 

Daring tiie BevoHition. and while the British 
hold possession of Philadelphia, Zebnlon Potts 
Hfed in this township, about half a-mlle f^om 
Ceashehocken. He was an ardent whig, and 
throngh splas the British became informed of 
Us opposition to their cause. They several 
limes sent parties out to his house to capture 
Mm, and once they prosecuted their search so 
dose as almost to find him. For his services 
la the American cause the dtisens elected him 
the first Sheriff ef the county, namely, from 
1784 to 1787. 

XIV. 



NORRISTOWN. 

The borough of Norristown Is sitoated on the 
fidraylkill river, about sixteen miles northwest 
•f Philadelphia, and is the seat of justice for 
Ifeatgomery county. By its extended limits 
ta 1868, It Is nearly two miles square, and con- 
liias an area of about two thousand three hun- 
died acree. Its front on the river is Ailly two 
■lisi and extends back from the sams a dis- 
tnee of from one and a-half to two miles, and 
iibi«ided on the north, northeast and north- 
imt by Norrlloo township, southeast by Ply- 
•nth, aad o& the south and southwest by the 
SflhiylkiU. It was erected Into a borough in 
^^t witli att area of five hundred and twenty 



acres, and all its territory has been taken from 
Norriton, with the exception of about one 
hundred and fifty-eight seres from Plymouth 
by Its recent enlargement. 

Its surface is rolling, and that part on which 
the town is principally sitoated enjoys an ele- 
vated site, from the rear of which an extensive 
view is obtained of the fine scenery of the 
Schuylkill valley. Both adjacent and in the 
vicinity of the town the soil is excellent. Nor- 
ristown combines, from its situation, great ad- 
vantages, and in this respect few towns are so 
favored. It is remarkably healthy, its location 
beautiful, its water excellent, and its neighbor- 
hood unsurpassed in the qaality and abundance 
of its marble, iron and limestone. Within the 
limits of the borough two streams enter the 
Schuylkill. The larger is Stony creek, which 
has its source in Whitpain township and ia 
seven miles in length, two of which are in the 
borough. This stream, with its branches, pro- 
pels six grist mills, two saw mills, besides 
several manufactories. Saw Mill run rises also 
in Whitpain, and is four miles in length, of 
which two are in the borough, and in its course 
propels a clover, grist and aaw mill ; besides 
several manufacturing establishments. 

As may be well expected from a town so ad- 
vantageously situated, and, above all, having an 
enterprising population, it has , rapidly in<r 
creased. According to the census of 1820, it 
contained 827 inhabitants ; in 1830, 1089; in 
1840, 2987 ; and in 1860, 6024. Its present 
population is estimated at nearly 11,000. In 
1860 its colored population was two hundred 
and sixteen out of eight hundred and fifty- 
seven in the county. In 1828 it contained 
281 taxables; in 1849, 989 ; and in 1868, 1964. 
In 1790 it contained eighteen houses ; in 1882, 
one hundred and fifty-one ; and in 1860, one 
thousand and six. The following is the amount 
of valuation made by the triennial assessment 
of 1868:— 



Upper Ward, 
Middle Ward,. 
Lower Ward, 



R«al EtUUe, BarmamdOUiU. 

$712,427 $10,040 

668.676 8,426 

660,679 4,880 



Total, $1,821,781 $17,796 

In May, 1868, the borough contained nine 
hotels, and one hundred .and eight stores, as 
follows : seventeen grocery, twelve dry goods, 
nine merchandise, eleven confectionery, four 
trimmings, three book and stationery, five to« 
bacce, eight boot and shoe, three store, three 
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clothing And hat, seTen elotbiag, four drug, 
lhr«« faroitare, two hat, fife jewelry, two 
lefttber, foar proyislun, one hnrdware, one gwo, 
one agricaUaral, two shoo flndinga^ aod one 
soap and candle store. The eenaiis of 1840 



It was built by an incorporated company aAil 
was finittbed in 1880, at a oost of $31,209. It 
is eight hundred feet in length, or, with the 
abutments, one thousand and fifty feet. The 
State road— in the borough called DeKalb 



gave but fourteen dry goods, grocery and other ( street— was laid out in 1880, of forty feet in 
stores, it also contains four lumber and eight \ width, from New Hope» through this place attd 
coal and wood yards. | Bridgeport to West Cluster, and from then«e 

Norri»town has attained considerable im- | to the Maryland line, pursuant to an act of 
portance as a manufacturing town. William | Assembly. The Philadelphia, Germantown and 
and Samuel Jamison hare a very eztensiye j Norrittown railroad company was incorporated 
cotton manufactory; also, Mr. Ewing, (late B. hy an act of Assembly, passed the 17th of 
McCredy'?,) and Mr. Hurst a smaller one. | February, 1831. It was commenced that year 
Oen. Williiim Schall has the Luoinda furnace ^ and was opened from the city to Germantown 
and a rolling mill and nail factory; James \ on the 6th of June, 1882, in what would now 
llooTf n a rolling mill ;/ Thomas Saurman an \ be eonsidered a very noTol manner, namely — 
iron foundry ; and Thomas, Corson & Wept ^ by nine cars, or rather carriages, each drawn 
laiely the manufActure of steam engines and s by one horse in shafts, and containing twenty 
boilers. Arthur McOarter & Brother have a \ passengers inside and sixteen outside, making 



machine estnblishmeBt, and Bolton, Christman 
ft Co., Fluck k Guest, and Samuel F. Groff, 
haTe steam planing mills and sash, door and 
blind manufactories. In addition to the afore- 
Sfiid, there are two large merchant flour mills, 
one saw mill, two marble yards, two brick 
yards, and gas and water works. In the place 
are also two market houses, two fire engines, 
and two hose companies. 

The Tarious improTements leading to or by 
this borough haTo contributed much to its pros- 
perity. In the order of time the first that may 
be mentioned is the Ridge turnpike, leading 
from Philadelphia to Perklomen bridge, twenty- 
four miles in length, and passing through the 
borough two miles on Main or Egypt street. 
It was commenced in 181 2 and finished in 1816, 
and cost $7,000 per mile. The Schuylkill 
Narigation was commenced in 1816 and was 
sufficiently completed in 1818 to admit of the 
descent of a few boats ; but it was not until 
about 1826 that the whole line went into ope- 
ration. This work did much to advance the 
prosperity of the place. The company con- 
structed a dam here of nine hundred feet in 



seTeral manufHOturing establishments. Boats 
of one hundred and eighty-six tons burthen 
pass on it and unload coal, grain and lumber 
in the (lace. The bridge over the Schuylkill, 
at DeKalb street, was commenced in the spring 



in all three hundred and twenty-four guestp, 
who had been particularly- favored for the ex- 
cursion. Here was in reality a passenger rail* 
way twenty six years ago, about which, within 
two years past, there has been almost a mani» 
of introducing. What is equally singular, the 
road was similarly opened with coosiderablw 
display to Manayunk, October ISih, 1834. 
Saturday, August 15th (anniversary of Napo- 
leon's birth-day), 1885, was a great day in 
Norristown.' The road was now completed, and 
its opening was to be duly celebrated. Two 
trains of cars, each drawn by a loeomotite, 
started from the depot, corner of Ninth and 
Green streets, at twelve o'clock, well laden with 
invited guests. The locomotives were gaily 
dressed with flags, and a band of muaic enli- 
vened the way, and the only stoppage was made 
at Manayunkr On the approach to Norrie- 
town, as well as- the entire way, was one con- 
tinued triumph. Cheers and shouts of vol* 
come were heard in all directions, while the 
waving of handkerchiefs expressed the con- 
gratulations of the fair. Thousands oollected 
together to behold for the first time the iron 



width, between the abutments, which, in 1830, \ horses, and gazed on them with wonder. No 
was raised to its present height and is the •: doubt there were then to be seen here and there 
means of furnishing valuable water power to > knots of wise men (in their estimation) wke 

looked dowu on the whole with oontempty 
thinking that a little time would prove it n 
failure— but, alas I grievously mistaken. For 
this occasion, the company erected a large tent 
in the borough, near the river's bank, where 



of 1820, and by September was so far com- < three hundred and fifty guests set down to n 
pUted as to admit foot-passengers to po88 over. > sumptuons banquet. This road, with ita 
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branch to QermantowD,{iB twenty-one miles in 
length, ftnd oost $1,811»000. Within the last 
three years, from the increase of its business, 
the company has built a large depot in this 
boroogh, and laid the entire road with a double 
traclL. (This improvement extends through 
Montgomery county something over seven 
miles. The Reading railroad^extends, on the 
opposite side of the river, from the oity to 
Pottsville, and was opened this whole distance 
in 1842. The Swedes' Ford bridge company 
was incorporated the 80th of Max^h,'I848, and 
was completed in 1851. The Chester Valley 
railroad crosses this bridge and forms a con- 
nectioQ with the Norrlstown railroad, and with 
the Pennsylvania railroad at Downingtown. 
Where Main street and the turnpike cross Sto- 
ney creek, a broad and substantial stone bridge 
was bttilt in 1854» by contributions from the 
borongh, turnpike company and several citi- 
teas. For a fuller account of several of the 
tbove-mentioned improvements, the reader i9 
referred to* onr!*articles on the Schuylkill, 
Bridgeport and Whitemarsh. 

The flohools of Norristown, both public and 
private, have a high reputation ; and the Coun- 
ty Superintendent assures us that they are not 
exeeHed by those of any other borough in the 
State. Its inhabitants, from an early period, 
htve bestowed considerable attention to tho 
matter, and the result has been a continual 
progress in th<tr condition. Schools, particu- 
Iwly in townit, perform a more important part 
in the affairs and duties of life than is generally 
ueredited to them. By this we mean, more 
especially, their influence on order and morals. 
What would be the condition of any town of 
tkli site, if its schools were all closed for one 
yetr? We have no hesitation in believing, if 
this experiment were tried, that some of the 
most clamorous and unwHling in paying their 
tixes would be the first to wish them opened. 
U this borough, about one-fifth of its whole 
popolatioii attends school ; if this number, in- 
atetd of being there preparing for future 
isifahiew» should be let loose on the streets, 
its character would soon change. The condi- 
tioa o( things that would ensue can be better 
iaagined than described, and it is, therefore, 
tueless for us to dwell upon it. The author 
eaa vfwr, from a brief residence, that he has 
feud few places where better order and de- 
eonus is obserredr especially among its juvenile 
pepnlation. 



f. For the school year ending^ith June 1, 1857, 
this borough had twenty public schools, in 
which were employed two ^mule and eighteen 
female teachers, and were attended by two 
thousand and ninety-one scholars. The amount 
levied to defray the expenses of the same was 
$11,600 14. These schools are kept in three 
large and convenient buildings, erected ex- 
pressly for this purpose. The principal build- 
ing, and in which the Grammar school is held, 
is three stories in height and stands within a 
pquare, containing an area of several acres, 
planted with trees. It was built in 1849, and 
Rev. G. D. Wolff is principal. In addition to 
the aforesaid, there is a frame one story school 
house for colored children. la 1842 there was 
but one private seminary, which was for boys, 
in the place, while at present there are no less 
than three. The Oakland Female Institute, of 
which the Rev. J. Grier Ralston is principal, is 
one ot the largest buildings^in the county de- 
voted to the purposes of edueation. Within 
the past few years, a nuQiber of young ladies 
have been educated here. The Tremount Sem- 
inary, of which the Rev. Samuel Aaron is 
principal, consists of two large three-story 
stone buildings, and has also educated, for some 
time, a number of young men and boys. The 
Adelphian Institute, by the Misses Bosh, is 
an excellent school, deserving encouragement. 
In taking a glimpse at the educational estab- 
lishments of the past, the old Academy 
should not be forgotten ; for within its time- 
honored walls many now on tho stage of action 
received ^their education. From application 
made for the purpose, the Legislature passed 
an act the 29th of March, 1804, to empower 
certain persons, as trustees, to sell a lot of 
ground and a school house for the purpose of 
building an academy in its stead. In the year 
1805, the "Norristown Academy" was accord- 
ingly erected, thirty by forty feet, twojstories 
high, and of brick. In the order of time, it 
was the tenth incorporated ii) Pennsylvania. 
The State, the same year, appropriated $2,000 
towards its completion. This building stood 
till 1849, when the spirit of improvement raxed 
its walls to the ground, and DeKalb street now 
passes over the spot. In 1832, there were but 
two primary schools in the place. 

The Norristown Library company was found- 
ed in May, 1796. The price of shares is $6 00, 
with an annual payment of $1 00. In 1832, 
it had increased to about eleven hundred vol- 
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umts. In 1885 the prestni small oDt-«ior7 
frame boildiog (fifteen and a-half feet fqnare) 
was erected expressly for the library. The 
first CAtalogne was print<^d in 1836, and con- 
tains forty pages. In 1850 it contained two 
thousand fire hundred and fifteen Tolames, di- 
Tided into four folios, thirty quartos, eight 
hundred and scTenty-two octaTos, and one 
thousand six hundred and nine duodecimos; 
besides pamphlets. At that time, R. Adamson 
was the librarian ; his successor, now, is Chas. 
H. Greger. It eontaios, at present, about two 
thousand and eight hundred ▼olumes. 

About the year 1830 a Cabinet of Natural 
Science was started, chit>fly through the exer- 
tions of Peter A. Browne, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia. It continued to flourish for several 
years, and quite an extensive collection of 
objects in natural history was obtained, espe- 
cially in the geological and minora logical de- 
partments. In the course of time it went 
down and its collections became dispersed, but 
we are pleased to say it is about coming to life 
again, we hope with renewed vigor after so 
long a rest. In September last, the first meet- 
ing for its re- organization was held, when a 
committee was appointed ** to collect such of the 
property of the Cabinet as they mwy be able to 
find.** Alan W. Corson was elected President, 
and Samuel Tyson Secretary. If specimens 
of each of the various kinds of stones and 
minerals to be found in Montgomery were 
collected, they would form a highly inter- 
esting collection for study, independent of the 
other departments of natural history. 

Four weekly newspapers are at this time 
published in the borough. First in the order of 
time is the **y6rri8town Herald and Free PretB^*^ 
which is publiihed by Robert Iredell. This 
paper was the first printed in the place, and 
was commenced by David Sower, June 14th, 
1799. under the title of **Norrittovn Oauite," 
at one dollar per annum. In site it would now 
be considered a newspaper in miniature, the 
sheet being twelve by twenty inches, with 
three columns to a page. The ^^Norrittown 
lUffiiter,'* now publi&hed by Dr. £. L. Acker, 
was the second, and begun its career in 1801, 
and was at that time the same in sise as Sow- ; 
er*s paper. The ** Norristovm Eq>ubliean," 
now published by Moses Auge, has gone by 
this title since the beginning of 1857, but was 
started, we believe, about fourteen years ago. 
The « National Defender;' now published by 



Edwin Sckall, was eoameDoad ia Avgsstv 
1856. The aforesaid papers art now pvblislMl 
at two dollars per annum, and are all isesad ea 
Tuesday, except the RepubUeam, whick appeals 
on Saturday. We have spoken of David Sow* 
er, the first printer in the place ; a further 
account may be interesting. &• was tha soft 
of Christopher Sower, was bom in 1764, and 
was brought up to the printing bnsineas. We 
have said that he began bia paper here in 1799. 
This was the first newspaper published in 
Montgomery county. In 1800 he changed the 
title of his paper to its present one* of Norru* 
town Herald. About 1809 the establishment 
passed into the hands of his eldest son, Charles, 
who cnntinued the publication until 1812. la 
1816 another son, David Sower, Jr., took 
charge of it and continued it till 1834. Mr. 
Sower died in this Borough, after a lingering 
illness, in October 1835, sged seveoty-ono 
years. David Sower, Jr., is still living in this 
place, where he established the first book store, 
now in the hands of his son, Franklin D. Sower. 
In 1832 five papers were published in the 
county, of which three were here. At present 
there are eight papers in the county. The 
** Montgomery Watchman** was commenced hj 
D. Fry, in April, 1849, and was merged, laat 
November, into the NorrUtown Regkter. Sot- 
eral works have been written by residents of 
this Borough. B. F. Hancock, Esq., is the 
author of •* The Law, Without the Advice of 
an Attorney," published in 1831. Elijah W. 
Beans is the author of '* A Manual for Practi- 
cal Surveyors.** £. F. Freedley is the author 
of the •* Legal Adviser,** **A Practical Trea- 
tise on Business," and a recent work on tha 
«* Manufactures of Philadelphia.** L. E. Cor- 
son prepared a map of the Borough before ita 
enlargement, which was published several 
years ago, and Thomas A. Hurley, in 1857, 
issued quite a large map, showing its late im- 
provements. 

Norristown, at the present time, oaataiaa 
thirteen churches, among which are sevaral 
large and handsome edifices. The St John*a 
Episcopal church was the first erected In tha 
place. It was commenced in 1813 and flaiahad 
the following year. It is in the Gothic atjpia 
of architecture and its dimensions are fifty bjr 
eighty feet. The Rev. Nathan Stem is tha 
present pastor. The first Presbyterian charok 
was built in 1819, under the charge of Rar. 
Joseph Barr, who was at the same tiaie paatac 
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of Ue PrOTidenoe ohureb. It stood till 1855, 
when it wm torn down and the present splen- 
did edifice was erected in its place. It is cer- 
tainly the most costly church, in the Borough, 
and, excepting the coart house, has the highest 
steepla. It belongs to the Old School Presby- 
terians. Its present pastor is the ReT. J. F. 
Halsey. The Baptist charch was bnilt in 1888, 
and is a commodiona building, on Swede street, 
and is in charge of Rot. R. Oheney. The first 
Methodist church was erected in 1884, and in 
the summer of 1867 the present large two 
story brick edifice was erected in its place. 
The Methodist church, in Oak street, was 
erected in 1864. St. Patrick's Catholic charch 
was built in 1887, and is a three story stone 
edifice, near the rirer. Its pastor is the Rot. 
Jeremiah O'Donoghue. The German Reformed 
church of the Ascension was founded in 1847, 
and is in charge of the Rct. John S. Ermen- 
troat The Lutheran church was built in 1849, 
and the Rot. Oharles H. Baer has recently 
become its pastor. The Central Presbyterian 
church, on Main street, is probably the largest 
ia the place, and was built in 1856. It is in 
^arge of the Rot. D. Q. Mallory. The Old 
S^oel Corenanters hsTC a church at which the 
Be?. Joseph Nesbitt officiates. In addition to 
the aboTC the Quakers have a meeting bouse, 
tad the colored Methodists two houses of wor- 
ship. In 1842 there was but fi?e churches in 
the place and in 1849, eight. 

The "Bank of Montgomery County,'* at 
Korristown, was chartered the 29th of August, 
1816, with a capital of four hundred thousand 
dollars. Its officers are John Beyer, President, 
and WUliam H. Slingluff, Cashier. The pre- 
ssBt banking house was erected in 1864. It is 
a two story brick building with a marble front. 
Its name for a long time was not misapplied, 
fSor it was the only bank in the county until 
1867, when the bank of Pottstown was char- 
tered. By the statement of this bank, in Sep- 
tMber last, it had discounted bills and notes 
tethe Talue of oTor six hundred thousand del- 
krs, and had notes in circulation to the amount 
of one hundred and fifty-eight thousand dol- 
Isffs. The post office was established at this 
^Isce before 1799, and was probably the second 
hi the county, one having been in Pottstown 
hi 1794. John Davis was post master in 1799, 
wUch office is now held by H. G. Hart The 
Odd Fellows* Hall is a large three story brick 
Wteg, erooted in 1860. An account of the 



; Court House and Prison is giTCn near the close 
of this article. 

As both the township of Korriton and Nor- 
ristown received their names from Isaac Nor- 
ris, of Philadelphia, some account of him in 

; this work may not be amiss, as little has been 
published cooceming him. He was a native 
of England, where he was born about the year 
1671. At what time he arrived in Pennsylva- 
nia we are unable to tell, bat he early com- 
menced his career in Philadelphia as a sucoes- 
ful merchant. During his life he was a leading 
member of the society of Friendo. With Wil- 
liam Trent, in 1704, he purchased all of what 
is now called NorritoU township, containing 
seven thousand four hundred and eighty-two 
acres. In 1712 he bought out Trent's right 
and thus became its sole owner. He was 
elected to the Assembly in 1713, and was con- 
tinned in the same for eighteen years. He 
chiefly resided at Fair Hill, his country seat, 
which was in the present vicinity of Broad 
street, below Monument Cemetery. He was, 
for a number of years, a member of thoG over- 
nor's Oouncil, and at the time of his death was 
Chief Justice of the province. He died sud- 
denly in the beginning of June, 1786, of an 
apoplectic fit, while attending the Germantown 
meeting. At the time of his decease he was 
about sixty-four years of age. He made his 
win the 17th of January, 1781, and appointed 
Mary, his wifs, and sons Isaac, Charles and 
Samuel, jointly his executors. His eldest son 
Isaac, one of ^he aforesaid executors, was also 
distinguished as a merchant, and for bis ser- 
vices in public, life. He was long an alderman 
of the city and for twenty years Speaker of 
the Assembly. He died July 18th, 1766, aged 
sixty-five years. The Pennsylvania Historical 
Society have, in their collection, a portrait of 
him. He is represented as rather full feced and 
of a stout and heavy appearance, and in a 
plain dress. The William Trent alluded to was 
also an early merchant of Philadelphia. He 
had also been a Speaker in the Assembly and 
was one of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
from 1706 to 1716. He shortly afterwards re- 
moved to where is now Trenton, New Jersey, 
and commenced the first settlement of the place 
by erecting severalmills in 1719. He died there 
the 29th of December, 1724, and at that time 
was Chief Justice of that province. Trenton 
was called in honor of him. 
William Penn, the proprietary and governor 
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ot Peiicuijr1vanU» by a patent dated tbe 2d of 
October, 1704, granted to his son, William 
Penn, Jr., a tract of land conUtining seven 
tlioaaand £emr bandred and eigbty-two acres, 
«n tlM north side of the Sohaylkill, which be 
called ib» •* Manor of WiUiamstadt," but 
alnoe kmomm as Norriton township, and from 
which ttcarly the whole of the present Borough 
of NAirietowA baa been taken. At (his time 
WiUiam Penn, Jr., liTcd in this country and 
the allcwance money he receiTed through his 
father, from James Logan, not being sufficient 
to defray tlie expenses of his youthful follies 
and eztraTagances, he sold this manor, after 
holding it but a few days, to Isaac Norris and 
William Trent, the 7th of October, of tbe 
tame year, for eight hundred and fifty pounds. 
The Uth of January, 1712, Isaac Norris be- 
came the sole proprietor of this tract, by pur- 
' chasing WiUiam Trent's right to tbe same, for 
five hundred pounds. In the year 1730 the 
Oonrt of Quarter Sessions for tbe county of 
Philadelphia, granted .a- petition for erecting 
the maner of Norriton into a separate town- 
ship, which righta its citisens continued to hold 
uninterrupted till the formation of this Bo- 
rough, in 1812. It appears that Isaac Norris 
must have sold off portions of this tract some 
time t>elore his death, for in 1784 there resided 
in this township twenty land holders and ten- 
snts, whose names appear in the article on 
Norriton. Isaac Norris died in 1785, and bis 
family retained the property for some time 
after, • though occasionally selling portions 
of it. However, tbe greater part of tbe land 
•on which the borough now stands came in pos- 
session of Charles Norris, son of tbe afore- 
said, who erected a mill by the side of tbe 
'Schuylkill, a few yards above the present dam, 
atnl made other valuable improvements. After 
his death, Mary^ his wife, sold, on the 17th 
of September, 1771, the mill and five hundred 
«nd forty- three acres, situated on the east side 
^f the river, to John Bull, of Limerick town- 
ship, * for the sum ' of four thousand six 
hundred pounds, which, in our present curren- 
cy, would be twelve thousand two hundred and 
sixty-five dollars. In addition to the afore- 
said, aftd included in the purchase, was Barba- 
f does Island, which is stated to contain eighty- 
eight acres. Mr. Bull continued to reside here 
tHl the spring of 1777, having sold it the 2d 
of November previous, to the Rev. Dr. WiUiam 
Smithy of Philadelphia, for six thousand 



pounds. On Scuira mip of 1770, an inn, called 
the ** Norrington Houae,^' is marked as being 
situated on the south-east side of where (he 
Ridge road crosses Stony creek. This, it is 
supposed, was tbe first bouse in Norristown. 
As John Bull was a native of this county and 
an early resident here, as well as a conspicu* 
one character in tbe Revolution, a biographi- 
cal sketch of him is given in the appen- 
dix. 

But two days after tbe defcftt of W»i8hing- 
ton, at Brandywine, be despatched General 
Armntrong, with a portion of militia, along 
the Schuylkill, to throw up redoubts at the 
different fords which were to be occasionally 
occupied, that in case tbe British should at- 
tempt to cross they might be opposed. At 
this time the principal crcpsing place was at 
Swedes* Ford, and on this account it was ex- 
pected that they might cross here, and for tWs 
reason, under the direction of Chevelier Du 
Portail, an engineer, formerly iu the French 
army, Armstrong's men threw up entrench- 
ments and breastworks opposite that place, and 
now in the Borough, and it is said that they 
were scarcely completed before the British 
made their appearance on the other side, but 
in consequence changed their line of march 
towards Valley Foi ge. Remains of these works 
were still visible a few years ogo. While 
Washington was near Pottpgrove the enemy 
crossed tbe Schuylkill at Fatland ford, five and 
a-half miles above Norristown, on the night of 
September the 22d, and proceeded leisurely on 
their march to the city. On the 23d a portion 
of their army was over night in or near the 
present borough, on which occasion they burned 
the bare of Mr. Smith, erroneously published 
as having, at the time, belonged to Mr. Boll, 
this latter gentleman having parted with all his 
property here the previous fall. White in this 
neighborhood, we learn fh)m the Rev. H. M. 
Muhlenberg's Journal, the American light cav- 
alry captured five English soldiers, who, at the 
time, we presume, were out marauding, and 
brought them through the Trappe, on their way 
to the American army. 

When Washington broke up his camp at 
Whitemarsh and proceeded with the army to 
Valley Forge, for winter quarters, it was in 
this borough where, on the 11th of December, 
they crossed the river by making a bridge of 
their wagons by backiogthem together. Major 
Mfttbiaa Ilolstein, tyho witnessed tbe procced- 
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hgi rQUUs till,! A nomber of treen then grew 
upon the banks. While the British had pos- 
Bession of the city it is said they offered a re- 
ward of one thousand pounds for the head of 
Colonel Andrew Knox, and another officer of 
tlie army who lired in the Ticinity, and who 
had, as ardent patriots, incurred their dlsplea- 
snre. Prompted chiefly by this offer, seven 
lories undertook the office of assasefina. They 
arriTed about midaif ht and called him up, tell- 
1^% him tbe enemy were wpon him^ He re- 
plied that they must be tbe enemy, when oni) 
of the number ftred at him through the win- 
liow, but fortunately missed hia aim. He then 
eeiied a heavy broad sword and came down 
stairs and met them at the door. They ired 
through the door and broke the look, by which 
they were enabled partly to force open the 
door. Col. Knox now attacked them as they 
advaoeed and wo«Bded two of them so severely 
that tlN^y were caught tlie nest day and exe- 
cuted at tke present Tillage of Centre Square* 
Washington and Franklin, ehortly after this 
occorrenoe, visited him at his bouse and com- 
plimented him for his bravery^ and Was pre- 
sented with their arms, which tbey had left 
behind to facilitate their escape. Tbe Colonel, 
ia this attack, received a musket ball through 
his thigh, and some fifteen slight bayonet 
wouods, from all of which he soon after reco- 
vered. This house is stiU standing, in Whitpsin 
tevDship, nearly three miles north of the bo- 
rough, where the bullet holes, seven in number, 
are shewn in the door. His grandson, Colonel 
TbooMS P. Knox, late Senator from the county, 
resides within the present limits of Norristown. 
From the " Pennsylvania Packet" of October 
27tb, 1778, we extract the following, from an 
advertisement, which is not without interest in 
the history of this place, and which bears Dr. 
Smith's name : '* To be let for a term of years, 
tkat valuable plantatioti at Nonriton, on Schuyl- 
kill, lately occupied by Colonel Bull. Such 
persons as desire to lease the same are re- 
quested to make their propositions to the sub- 
seriber, at the college, as soon as possible, as 
the firm and meadows now suffer for the want 
vt a teoaht." 

After an arduous struggle the Revolution at 
length passed away and the country achieved 
its independence, and on tbe 8d of September, 
1788, a definitive treaty was signed with Great 
Britaii. Peace, happy peace, now reigned 
vithin our borders, and industry soon brought 



returning prosperity to the long-neglected 
fields and wctksbops. Above all, confidence 
was now restored, and the laborer was secure 
in his reward. tJp to this period all the ter- 
ritory at present in the county was compriaed' 
in that of Philadelphia, which, from the die- 
tance that many had to go to attend to oounty 
affairs, caused a great inoonvenieiiee. PetK 
tions were accordingly got up and numeroosljr 
signed by the people, praying for the creetion 
of a new county. The petitions were beard 
and graciously acted upon by the Legislature, 
and an act was siocordiBgly passed the 10th of 
September, 1784, "for erecting part of the 
oounty of Philadelphia into -a separate coon- 
? ty.*' Thus did the present county of Mont- 
l gomery, rioh and populous as it now is, spring 
into origin. In the said act constituting it » 
separate county, is found the following extract : 
** At the time appointed by law the freemen of 
the county of Montgomery sh«ll meet at tlie 
house of Hannah Thompson^ inn-keeper, in the 
township of Norritoo, and there elect four 
Representatives, one fit person for Sheriff, one 
fit person for Coroner, and three Commissioii- 
ers, ttwd one member of the Supreme Execu- 
tive Council. That it shall be lawful for Hen- 
ry Pawling, Jr., Jonathan Roberts, George 
Smith, Robert Shannon and Henry Cunnard, 
all of the aforesaid oounty, yeoman, or any three 
of them, to purchatie and take assurance totfaemy 
in the name of the commonwealth, of a piece 
of land, eitliated in some convenient place is 
the neigh borhootl of Stony run, contiguoae 
to the river Sohuylkill, in Norriton township, 
in trust and for the use of the inhabitants of 
tbe said county, and thereon to erect and build 
a Court House and Prison, sufficient to aceom- 
modate the public service of said county.*' 

At that time, where is now the large and 
populous Borough of Norristown, the land 
chiefly belonged to the Trustees of the Uol- 
fersity of Pennsylvania, to whom it had been 
transferred by tbe Rev. Dr. SmiMi» who had 
been the provost of the same. His son, Wil- 
liam Moore Smith, however, became the final 
owner, under certain reservations to the trus- 
tees of that Institution, and got It laid out as 
the town of ''Norris*' into streets and lots. 
The lots were esch divided into the width of 
fifty feet front, but of different depths. ThoM 
most advantageously situated brought as high 
as four dollars per foot, while others less de- 
sirable were sold as low as one dollar Mid forty 
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fettle. There were in all at Ibis lime (1785,) > dimeiieioDs of the fomer were sefettty bj fort/ 



eixtj-fomr town lete, bounded on the north by 
Airy 0ireet» east by Qreen aliey, eonth by La- 
fhjeUe street and vest by Cherry street. This 
may l>e considered the original site of the town. 
As it was of eonrse now satisfSAotorily ascer- 
tained that it liad beoome the county seat» and 
tliat the connty buildings would soon be erect- 



feet, two stories high, and sunnounteA with m 
cupola and bell. The stairs were placed 
on the outside to reach the second stery, slnd- 
lar to those of the court house in Philadelpl^ 
and which was comnKm in those days, ere* 
with churches and private houses, when two 
stories high. The coat to the county, for 



ed, the lots were soon all sold and a nuuiber ; erecting these buildings, was £A,71^ lU. ddl 
of buildings commenced, though, as will be; |0f this amount, £1828 I9«. were reeeiTcd flrosa 
seen, its growth at first was Tcry slow. ; Philadelphia connty, as the share comiog to 

A further account of Wm. Moore Smith may ; liontgomery from the proceeds of the sale of 
not wholly be without interest His fhther was i | ^« oIc» ptisen there, aceor<Hng to the act of 
con^dered one of the most accomplished Assembly in establishing the county. Tho 
scholars of Philadelphia^ and it was throagh ; building containing the county ofices was not 
his exertions that the Uniferelty owes its ori- ; erected till 1791. SeTcrai years after, it way 
gin and of which he was elected its ftrst pro- ':' enlarged to fifty by thirty-six feet. It is said 
Tost. He was early admitted to the ministry \ that Celonel Thomas Craig, who had been an 
of the Bpiscopol cfaurefa iu PhiladflpMa, and ; oflteer in the Refolution, in 1784, and for seve- 
of which he wasa pastes l»r many years. Wm. | ^ J^^^ afterwards heidatone tisietkeoi&oeo 
Moore was his eldest son and was bom in the of prothonotary and clerk of the stytni oeurts. 



city, June let, 175^ It appears as if he had 
hiherited a taste I6r letters, l!»r he was early 
disUnguished for the extent and variety ti his 
acquirements, in his general character bo was 
a gentleman of the old sekool, of highly polish- 
ed education and mannere, and, in bis day, a 
poet of conriderable reputatieu. Be Irved in 



An act was passed June Idth, 1777, that th» 
; f elections of Norriton, ProTidence, as well as 
: scTcral of the adjoining townships, be held at 
the house of Jacob Wents, in Worcester town- 
ship. Previously, the elections of the whole 
county were held at the inn opposite the State 
House, in Philadelphia. By the act of 18th of 



Norristown for some time, and we know as late ' September, 1786, Montgomery county was di- 



as,1789, if not later. He afterwards moved 
near Philadelphia, where he died the 12th of 
March, 1821. His remains were interred by 
the side of his fhther, in Laurel Hill cemetery. 
The late Richard Penn Smith was hia son. 

As the court house and jail were not built 
for several years after the erection of the coun- 
ty, the courts had to be held wherever they 
cuttld get the most proper accommodations. 
The first court was held at the public house of 
John Shannon, the 28th of December, 1784. ; 
Frederick A. Muhlenberg, James Morris, Henry ; 
Scheets and William Bean, Bsquires, Justices, 
presided — the former being president. To 
show the spirit of the times, we learn ftrom the 
records of the court, that one person, for com- 
mitting two larcenies, was sentenced on the 
28th of Septeml>er, 1786, to receive on hie hare 
back fifteen lashes, well laid on, and on the 
following 8th of October, the same number, to 
be repeated for the second offence. " Negro 
William*' was sentenced, at the sune time, to 
receive nineteen lashes. 

The court house and Jail were both com- 
menced in 1787, and were built of stone. The 



vided into three election districts. The firat 
comprised the townships of Norriton, Plymouth, 
Whitpain, Upper Merlon, New Providence, 
Worcester,, Skippack and Porkiomcn, and wore 
to hold their elections at the court house. 
They were held there for all these townships 
till 1797, wlien the connty was divided into five 
districts, of which Norriton, Providence, Wor- 
cester, Plymouth, Whitpain, Vpper Merion and 
Lower Morion continoed for some time after to* 
hold their elections at the same place. 

Francis Swaine, a resident of the Trappe^ 
while sheriff of the county, on the 12th of 
April, 1788, executed John Brown, who had 
been sentenced to death Ibr burglary, and who- 
it appears was an old offender. He was exe- 
cuted in the rear of the jail, on Airy street. 
This affair, for some time after, was the ooca- 
sion of considerable controversy, if not excite- 
ment, between the sheriff and several dtixene 
of the town. It originated ohicfty through the 
cxecudon having been performed on the high- 
way and in the most public manner. The 
sheriff, on the other hand, defended himself on 
the ground that he could not get the permia* 
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ilon of anj holders of lands in or near the place 
to permit him, as an officer, to fulfil the doe 
performance of that wbich was i^eqnired of him 
by law. This, it is believed, was the hist, if 
not the first, ei&eoation in the present oonnty. 

U is time, at this period, that we shomd hate 
something more to say about the improTements 
and progress of the town in its early career. 
In 1790, it contained the oonrt honso, Jail, four 
or five inns, eight dwelling houses, mill, school 
hoBse and a bum— 4a all, bat eighteen baild- 
isgs. An intelligent lady of near eighty, who 
was raised in the place and stIU lives in ite vi- 
dnity, gave us the following reminiscences: 
that the town in 1793 contMned fonr taverns 
—one was the General Washington, then kept 
by Alexander More, and is the same house now 
ooonpied by David Heebner ; one was the Rising 
Ssa, kept by Jesse Roberts ; and one, the Eagle, 
kept by a person of the name of Radolph. 
There were, at this time, two stores, one of 
which was kept by John Yoang. There was 
not a honse then within the present borough 
below the Montgomery Honse. She well re- 
members when shad, herring and rook fish were 
eaaght here in abandanoe, and remembers 
canoes and flats, on the river, bat she has no 
recollection of batteaax. On one occasion she 
went with her father to Philadelphia in a canoe, 
tad was considerably frightened in going 
through the falls this side of Manayunk. In 
retaming with the oanoe, at the most difficult 
pisoes, it had to be poled to stem the current. 

On Reading Howell's map of Pennsylvania, 
published in 1792, this place is marked as 
*'Norristown." Scott, in his U. S. Qasettoer 
of 1796, speaks of it as then oontoining about 
twenty houses, besides the county buildings. 
An aged gentleman gives us his recollections of 
the place in 180S. He says it then contained 
tbout fifty houses, and that most of them were 
bet one story high, and built of frame or logs. 
Bendes these, were the court house, jail, three 
tivems, one store and a small school house, 
two or three lawyers and one doctor. He also 
iaibrms us that back of Airy street, in the vi- 
^ty of the present prison, was the old jail 
bae, with a stake and rail fence on each side, 
wUeh was a favorite place for horse-racing and 
Haying bullets; that in the spring and fal],when 
the ooadition of the roads became almost im- 
pissablOy the people hauled tan from the old 
tsB-yard and made walks of it before their 
doors. Swede street, at this time, was the 



only road that extended to the river; and that 
there was a splendid walk along the banks of 
the river, from the mouth of Stony Greek to 
Swedes' Ford, which was beautifully shaded 
with a number of but ton wood and beach trees. 

After the county had been formed and the 
town laid out twenty-seven years, application 
was made by a number of ite citisens to have 
it incorporated with the righte and privileges 
of a borough . The act was accordingly passed 
the 31st of March, 1812, and among ite pro* 
visions were that the burgess, town oooncU and 
high consteble should be elected annuallj^. 
The borough, as laid out at this time, was 
wholly token from Norriton township, to which 
it had previously belonged, and contained an 
area of fire hundred and twenty acres, being 
nearly a mile square. It extended on the river 
from the mouth of Stony Oroek to the Ply- 
mouth line, somewhat over a mile. The popu- 
lation of the town, at this time, was probably 
five hundred, and we know, by the census of 
1820, that it then contained but eight hundred 
and twenty-seven inhabitonte, showing a slow 
growth after being laid out as a town and 
county-seat thirty-six years. Saw Mill Run, 
which rises in Whitpain township and is about 
four miles in length, at this time divided the 
borough into nearly two equal parte. 

The island in the Schuylkill, at this borough, 
is called Barbadoes, and, though not named. Is 
given with tolerable correctness on Holmes' 
map of original surveys, made between the 
years 1682 and 1695. It belonged, from the 
earliest period, to the manor of Norritonr and' 
from the records we know that it bore iU pre- 
sent name in 1771. It is very probable that 
this name was given it by Isaac Norris, who^ 
as a merchant, carried on an extensive trade . 
with Barbadoes, one of the British West India 
Ittlands, which had been first settled by ih^ 
English in 1605. In the purchase of the island 
here, by Colonel Bull, in 1771, mention is made 
that it was then four hundred perches in length, 
and at the broadest part sixty perches, and 
that it contuned eighty-eight acres. In the 
beginning of this century there was a race-, , 
course on this island, which was kopt up. 
for this purpose many years, and is still in. the 
recolleotion of some of our oldest citiiens. In 
consequence of the Navigation Company build- 
ing a dam across the river, below the islandi^ 
it was the means of ooneidcrobly reducing its 
area \ and to a?old the expense of litigatioD^ 
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Uie eomp^nj purchasei il and by wbom It is 
•till owntd. Thii island is under oalti? ation, 
ftnd contains farm baitdings. Immediately 
l>elow it there was a smaller inland, which, by 
the ereotion of the dam, has disappeared. 

Norristown did not become a manafactnring 
place till after, the completion of the Schaylkill 
NaTigation, when the dam erected here gave 
an impetus to the business. In 1832 the fol- 
lowing manafactnring establishments were 
here : B. McOredy's cotton mill, of stone, fire 
stories high, containing seren thousand spin- 
dles; Hr. Freedley's cotton mill, with nine 
hundred spindles ; and Mr. Jamison's weaving 
factory, with one hundred and forty-three 
looms. According to the census of 1840, the 
business had considerably increased, the three 
factories having nineteen thousand one hundred 
•nd sisty-four spindles, and a dye and 
print establishment, which, together, msnufac* 
lured products to the value of $454,958 and 
•mployed five hundred bands. Of course, since 
that time, the business has been considerably 
estended, and probably at this time they give 
employment to three times that number, 

la consequence of the rapid increase of 
population, it became necessary to divide the 
borough into two wards, which wss done by sn 
ftct of Assembly, passed the 8(h of February, 
1847. The upper ward, in 1840, contained 
679 tazablea and the lower ward 410, making 
989 taxables. Through an additional increase 
ftn act was passed in 1852, dividing the borough 
Into three wards, which remain to the present 
time. In 1858, the upper ward contained 917 
taubles; the middle ward, 893; and the 
lower ward, 604— making a toUl of 1954 
taiables in the borough at that time. On pe- 
tition of a number of its inhabitants, an act 
was passed the 2Cth of March, 1858, to enlarge 
the area of the borough, which was according- 
ly done, to its present size. By its extended 
limits, it is fully one and three-fourths of a mile 
square, and has an area of about two thousand 
acres, which was all taken from Norriton town- 
ship, excepting a small, narrow strip from Ply- 
mouth, probably containing one hundred and 
Afty-eight acres. 

The county buildings in this borough are the 
couri house and prison. The old court house 
and prUon, mentioned as having been built 
here in 1787, were torn down in 1855. The 
l^resent fine buildings were erected in 1853-6. 
^hs court house is one of tho finest buildings 



of the kind in the Slate, and Is built of wfalfS 
marble, procured in the county. It contains 
the various county offices, and was erected at * 
cost of $150,000. The prison is situated en 
Airy street, and is very substantially built, two 
stories high, and the cells arranged for solitary 
confinement. Its cost was about $86,000. The 
Montgomery Cemetery, beyond Stony creek, on 
the west side of Main street, is a neat affair. 
Here the dead repose amidst shady lawns, 
shrubbery and flowers. Another, called the 
Norris Oemetery, has been recently erected <m 
Swede street, just beyond the boroogh Ihnite. 
The lot of ground on which the old court house 
and public offices stood has, within the last two 
years, been beautifully laid out in walks, plant- 
ed with trees and ornamented with a fountain. 
The streets of l^orristown are regularly laid 
out and generally cross at right angles. Maiu 
or Egypt street, beyond ^tony Creek, contains 
a number of handsome residences, and is neatly 
planted with trees. Swede street, north of tho 
Court house, is another pleasant, shady street. 
Not many towns of equal siye excel this in tho 
number of its splendid three and four utory 
private residences. The frequent use of white 
marble, of late years, as a material for build- 
ing purposes, has given a neatness to the ap- 
pearance of the houses and streets that is not 
generally found elsewhere. 

XV. 

NORRITON. 

The township of Norriton is bounded north 
by Worcester, north-east by Whitpain, south- 
east by Plymouth, south by Norristown and 
the Sohu3 Ikill, and west by Lower Providence. 
Its greatest length is nearly six miles and 
width three and three-fourths, with a front on 
the Sohuy Ikill of about two and a-half miles. 
Its original area was seven thousand four hun- 
; dred and eighty-two acres, but by the ereotion 
of Norristown into a borough, in 1812, Sto 
hundred and twenty acres were taken off, 
which by the act of 1858 was increased to 
about two thousand acres, thus leaving its 
present area five thousand five hundred acres. 
The surface of Norriton is slightly rolling 
and the soil is a clay and red shale, which 
tr.!iV;9 its prcfiBent appearance in this township 
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M we proceed up the Sohoylkill. Natarally 
the soil 18 maoh inferior to that of Plymouth, 
Ifhitemarah aad Springfield. Noir, no more, 
for fottre deseriptions in this work, need be 
nentioned the rich lime stoue bottoms— the 
never-failing, copious, ohrystal springs — the 
noble ohestnut timber find the tigorous under< 



township and is situated on the Ridge turn- 
; pike, two miles above Norristown and eighteen 
I and a-half from Philadelphia. It contains an 
; inn, store, a two story stonejschool-house and 

a blacksmith and wheelwright shop, and thir- 
\ teen houses. The elections of the township 
; are held here and at Penn Square, alternately* 



bmsh in woods and thickets, for these will be s The post-office was established in January, 



missed. The best and most fertile lands will 
be found along the river. The principal 
streams are. Stony oreek. Indian creek. Five 
JlUe ran and Saw Mill run. They all furnish 
water power to grist mills, saw mills and 
cloTer mills. 

Noniton, in 17S4, contained twenty land- 
holders and tenants ; in 1741, twenty-five tax- 
ables; in 1828, two hundred and forty-five; 
in 1849, three hundred and eighty, and in 
1858, three hundred and forty. According to 
the oensos of 1810, it contained one thousand 
three hundred and thirty-six inhabitants; in 
1820, one thousand and ninety-eight ; in 1830, 
one thousand one hundred and thirty-nine ; in 
1840, one thousand four hundred and eleven ; 
and in 1850, one thousand five hundred and 
ninety-four. The population was somewhat 
decreased by the erection of Norristown, in 
1812, and its enlargement, in 1853. By the 
triennial assessment of 1858, the real estate 
was Talued at $359,105, and the horses and 
neat cattle, $18,215. The census of 1850 gave 
the township two hundred and eighty-six 
houses and one hundred and forty-eight farms. 
In May» 1858, it contained four inns, four 
stores, six grist mills, two saw mills, two clover 
fldUs and one plaster mill. Two turnpike 
roads pass through Norriton. The German- 
town and Perkiomen, but better known as the 
Reading pike, has a course of four miles, being 
the ^tire width of the township. The Ridge 
^ke traverses it about two miles. Since the 
borough extension, there are no manufactories, 
ezeepting those mentioned. feThere are some 
well improved and cultivated farms in Norriton. 
Its TiUa§e8 are Jeffersonville, Norritonville, 
Peon Square, Port Indian and Springtown. At 
His first three^named places are post-offices. 
The pobtio schools are five in number, and for 
the sehool year ending with June Ist, 1857, 
wsfe eight months open snd attended by two 
. hanifared and seventy-seven scholars. The sum 
of $1,411 was levied to defray the expenses of 

llMBMM. 

.MTtrBOttville is the largest village in the 



1829. In 1832 it contained a tavern, store 
and six or eight dwellings. A quartfir of a 
mile below this village on the pike by the toll- 
gate are eight houses. About half a mile above 
Jeffersonville the Presbyterians have a two 
story stone church, erected about twelve yeats 
ago. 

Norritonville is situated on the Germantown 
and Perkiomen turnpike, eighteen miles from 
Philadelphia. It contains a church, school 
house, post office, blacksmith and wheelwright 
shop, and twelve houses. The church here is 
under the charge of trustees and is f^ee to all 
denominations, several of whom hold worship 
in it alternately. 

The village of Penn Square is situated at the 
intersection of the State road, leading from 
Doylestown to Norristown, and the German- 
town and Perkiomen turnpiker It is two miles 
northeast of Norristown and sixteen and a-half 
from Philadelphia. It contains an inn, store, 
post-office, school house and a blacksmith aad 
wheelwright shop, and eleven houses. The 
school-house is a two story stone building, 
erected in 1847, the upper story of which is 
used for public meetings, lectures and debates. 
This village has considerably improved within 
the last twelve years. 

Springtown is situated on the Germantown 
and Perkiomen turnpike, about half a mile be- 
low Penn Square, and contains an inn and seven 
houses. Here are the exhibition grounds of 
the Montgomery County Agricultural Society, 
in the centre of which is a handsome large two 
story frame building, for the display of vegeta- 
bles and manufactures. There are also on the 
grounds extensive sheds for horses and cattle. 
This society was started in 1847, but did liot 
exhibit here, we believe, tfll several years 
afterwards. It is said that it originated with 
six farmers, who met in a small room in this 
township, and of whom three are still living. 
Their object was, by this means, to further ad- 
;: vance the agricultural interests of the county. 
; Little did they then think that from that germ 
should spring such a noble and expanded insti- 
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tatioo, whose grounds tnd tmildiigs wovld 
coTor iwelfo acres, and be witnessed with gra- 
iitylng interest annually hy thonsands of per- 
sons. The present officers are William B. Ro- 
berts, president, and Oeorge F. Roberts, seo- 
retary. 

Port Indian is situated on the SchnylkUl, at 
the month of Indian creek. It contains a grist 
miU, two lumber yards and six houses. In this 
Tioinity are sereral fertile and well-improTOd 
farms.' Indian creek has its source in Lower 
ProTidence township, is about two miles in 
length, an4 propels, in Norriton, two grist mills 
and a saw milL 

The oldest house of worship now standing in 
the county— if we except the Lower Merion 
meeting-house — ^is undoubtedly the Presbyte- 
rian church on the Germantown and Perkiomen 
turnpike, about three miles northeast of Nor- 
ristown. We Judge, both from the style and 
architecture of this building, that it must haYS 
been erected proTious to 1740, which -is the 
year of the earliest date found on the tomb- 
stones. This church is a small one-story stone 
building, and from its appearance has under- 
gone no material alteration since its erection. 
The grave-yard ^^omprises about a quarter of 
an acre of ground and contains a number of 
handsome tombstones. The most common 
names found on the stones are Armstrong, Hoo- 
ven, Smith, McCrea, Bryant, White, Christey, 
Hanna, Freeman, Porter, Trump, Thompson, 
Zeigler, Stuwart^ Darrah, Bums, Richards, 
Curry, Patterson, Dunn, Stroud, McQlathery 
and Fitswater. The oldest stone informs us 
of the death of Joseph Armstong, who died 
April 29th, 1740, aged four years. Among the 
patriots of the Retolution, reposing here, may 
|)e mentioned Col. Archibald Thompson, who 
^d on NoTcmber 1st, 1779, aged thirty-nine 
years, and Col. Christopher Stuart, who died 
|Cay 27th, 1799, aged fifty-one. In the Revo- 
liutieo, it is s^d, this church was considerably 
{njured, by the soldiers using it as quarters, 
^here is a tradition in the neighborhood that a 
nan at that time was )cilled in it, and that his 
l>Iood stains may be stiU seen on the floor. 
^ere was formerly a superstitious belief that 
ilhe shutters of a certain window could not be 
Jsept shut and a certain pane of glass stay 
^hole. In consequence of the damages this 
church suifered through the war, the Assembly 
passed vn act the 17th of September, 1785, 
permitting money to be raised by moans of a 



lottery for repairing the same. BelwaeA <k« 
years 1781 and 1810, the time of his deosMe, 
the Iter. William M. Tenneni, of AhiagtaM, 
oeoasionany preached here, ftt stated tteesi^ 
Both the church and graTo^yard are ttaw mmh 
Adorably dilapidated and need repair; mtA 
neither, we beliere, has been wsed 1^ theoea^ 
gregation for a long time. There Is k&f m 
cross-roads, three houses and a blacksmith wmd 
wheelwright shop. A short distanee east of 
this church lived for many years the oelelirated 
philosopher, Darid Rtttenhouse, of vhorn « 
biographical sketch is g^ren in the appei^ 
dix. 

As the early history of both Norristowa and 
Norriton are so much identified till their jefpa- 
ration, in 1812, is our apology for omittiag 
here a number of particulars which may be 
found under the former head. The ''Mannor 
of Williamstadt" Is marked on Thomas Holmes' 
map of original surreys, with the same extent 
as the present township before 1812. William 
Penn, the proprietary and goTcmor of Penn- 
sylTania, by a patent dated October 2d, 1704, 
granted to his son, William Penn, Jr., a tract 
of land on the Schuylkill, containing seren 
thousand four hundred and eighty-two acrsa, 
called in sidd patent the manor of William- 
stadt. This spendthrift son, but five days 
afterwards, sold tho same to Isaac Norris and 
William Trent, both distingitished merohaats 
of Philadelphis, for the sum of ^^850, or of our 
present currency, $2,266 61. On the 11th of 
January, 1712, Isaac If orris purchased all Wil- 
liam Trent's right to the same for the sum of 
£600. 

The bounds of the manw, in this latter cob- 
▼eyance, are thus set forth : " Beijing at a 
hickory by the said Skoolkill, being theeonicr 
of Plymouth township, thence northeast by the 
same township nine hundred and fifty perohas 
to another hickory, thence northwest in thelioe 
of a tract of land called Whitpaln's ^wnslup* 
eleven hundred and sixty-nine perches, to a 
oomer oak in the line of thcBaid Proprietary's 
Manor of Gilberts, thence southwest along the 
said Manor line eighteen hundred and forty* 
eight perches to a dog tree by thci said Hirer 
SkoolkilU thence down the same riTsr on the 
seyeral courses tl^exeof to the place of be|^- 
ning.»' 

By the year 1780, it appears, the populatioa 
had sufiiciently increased within the ^tanor for 
them to apply to the Court of Quarter Soesi9ns 
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of PkUaddphia ooonty to erect Norriton info 
a toimiMpy vhioh wm, granted, with the 
8aiM ezteot and boundaries already giren. 
tkt It&dboldera that resided herein 1784 were 
Amo Roberts, Job Pngh, Jesse Pngh, ^llis 
Roberts, John Hatfield, Banle Bartlestol, Tho- 
ass Warner, Joseph Armstrong, William Hays, 
Idoholss Robinson, John Eastbnm, JohnConl- 
iton, Ssmnel Brans/ Henry Johnson and Evan 
Bq|^ Frauds Meheny, Robert Roger, Ro- 
beHBhannon, Charles Morris and William Ro- 
binson, tenants— making in all, at this time, 
tma^ landholders and tenants in the town- 
ship. Isaac Norris died near Philadelphia, in 
the beginning of Jnne, 1786, and it appears 
ude his will the 17th of January, 1781, by 
wUeh he appointed his wife, Mary, and sons, 
base, Charles and Samnel, ezeontors. Isaac 
Korris, proTlons to his death, sold off seToral 
RBsIl portions to most of the aforesaid settlors, 
UDonnting to about seTenteen hundred and 
twenty acres. Though afterwards the family 
retained possession of the estate, thoy still oo- 
^onally kept selling oft tract after tract, as 
^ township increased in population. On the 
16th of NoTcmber, 1788, they sold one hundred 
•cres to Cadwallader Etans, who, in 1748, sold 
the same to Dennes -Conrod. 

XVL 



LOWER PROVIDENCE. 

The township of Lower ProYidence Is bound- 
•d northeast by Perkiomen and Worcester, 
lottheest by Norriton, south by the- river 
Mvyftil], and west by the Perkiomen creek, 
vhfeh separates it from Upper Proridence. Its 
ffiiKst length is fire and a-half miles, and 
gntCest iridtli Hts, with an area of nine thou- 
iHd one hundred and forty-three acres. The 
ivfiMe fft tbe country is gently undulat- 
^ end the Und slopes quite gradually from 
the SohuyOrill snd Perkiomen, with no eleta- 
tiens sloBg those streams worthy of noUce. 
HeQisetoa hill commences near the east comer 
tf fliis township and extends into Worcester, 
Miity to the Wissahi'ckon creek. It is about 
bailee long and runs in a northeasterly di- 
Kotbn. It Is of considerable eleration and is 
MCly under culdvation— the greater portion 
of lheclini>erlMitogbeeiletttot. The soil en 



it is not naturally fertile, being a light-colored 
clay. On|Seim's map of 1770 it is called Ma* 
tateken, and in a dispatch of 1777, Metuohen. 
It is sometimos called Methatchen, and is an 
Indian name. The soil of this township is 
generally a red shale, and along the Schuylkill 
and Perkiomen is Tcry prodnotiTC. 

Besides the Perkiomen, which forms the 
western boundary of the township, it is water* 
ed by the Sklppaok creek and Mine run, both 
branches of the former stream. The Skippack 
has its source in Franoonia township, a few 
yards from the Bucks county line. Its prind- 
pal branches are Littie Branch, Towamencin 
and Zachariah creeks. It is about seTCnteen 
miles in length, and is remarlLable for flowing 
in a straight southwest course nearly its whole 
distance. It is a very shtggish-looking stream, 
of Tery little current, and appears ahnost to be 
a succession of pools, yet at times is subject to 
high freshets. The water is neter clear, bat 
turbid, and is tinged with a yellofrish red co- 
lor. According to Heckewelder, Sklppaok is 
an Indian name, signifying a stagnant stream 
or pool of water. The earliest mention we 
hare found of this stream is in 1784. It is 
also called by this name on Lewis Evan's map 
of 1749, and on Scull's of 1770. The Perki- 
omen, in this township, propels four grist mills^ 
and the Sklppaok, two. Mine run rises near 
Methacton hill and is over three miles in 
length, but furnishes no water power, and 
empties into the Perkiomen beloW Shannon* 
rille. 

Lower Providence is rich in mineralogioal 
specimens. The greater portion of the town- 
ship is occupied by the red shales snd sand- 
stones of the middle secondary formation^ 
among which are found a variety of minerals. 
Not far from the moilth of the Perldomen lead 
mines have been wrought, at times, for many 
years, but never, we believe, with much profits 
Scott, in his Geography, speaks of this lead 
mine having been discovered in the year 1800^ 
and we know it was worked by Mr. Wetherill 
before 1818. It appears that through worUng 
the lead mines copper was first discovered. In 
January, 1848, several gentiemcn associated 
together as the "Perkiomen Mining Associa- 
tion," and purchased a considerable tract of 
land, lying between the Perkiomen and Shan- 
nonrille, for $10,000, with the intention of 
woridng for copper. By the close of 1840, 
they had a tweii^-five horse poWet ongine in 
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opentioD for pamplog oat water and for rais- 
ing, washing and breaking the ore. At this 
time, also, they had sent one thousand four 
hundred tons of copper to market, and in pro- 
curing it had sunk a perpendicular shaft fi?e 
hundred and eighty- fire feet deep, with side- 
drifts of one thousand four hundred and one 
feet, making the whole length of work in the 
mine one thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
Biz feet, or OTer the third of a mile. The 20th 
of August, 1858, we paid a brief visit to this 
mine. We were told that but five hands were 
then working it, and that they were under the 
charge of a Mr. Wheatley, of New York. 
These copper works are about a quarter of a 
mile northwest of Shannonville; and four 
steam engines have been erected in as many [ 
large buildings for the purposes of pumping ; 
out water from the shafts and raising and 
washing the ore. A considerable amount of 
money must have been expended here, espe- 
cially in machinery, which has been built on a 
large scale. Both the works and machinery 
show that they have not been used evidently 
for some time, and we have not a doubt that 
more money has been sunk by the operation 
than the value of the copper raised. Several 
shafts have been worked to the depth of four 
or five hundred feet Close to these works a 
amall stream flows by and empties into the 
Perkiomen, and is^ inconsequence, called Mine 
run. The lead mine, we have been informed, 
has not been worked for over thirty years past. 
The copper obtained here, it is said, yielded, 
on an average, twenty-two per cent, of pure 
metal. In and around these mines have been 
procured the following interesting mineralogi- 
cal specimens : carbonate of copper, in minute 
ohrystals and in very small quantities, of a 
beautiftil dark blue color ; also, green carbo- 
nate of copper, red oxide of copper, copper 
pyrites, sulphate of iron, scaly red oxide of 
iron or red iron froth, arsenical pyrites of iron, 
galena or sulphuret of lead, carbonate of lead, 
BulphaiCe of lead, molydate or yellow lead, phos- 
phate of lead, brown and green lead, blende or 
•ulphuret of sine and sulphate of barytes — 
certainly a goodly variety of specimens, some 
of which were exceedingly beautiful and se- 
veral care. 

As Lower Providence was separated l^om 
Upper Providence in 1805, and having previ- 
ously been one township, called Providence, it 
Will therefore be impossible for us to gke to 



each, before that time, the number of early 
landholders, tenants and taxables, as hereto* 
fore. The two present townships in 1734 had 
74 landholders and tenants, and in 1741, 140 
taxables — showing a considerable population 
for that early period. According to the census 
of 1810, Lower Providence contained 904 in- 
habitants; in 1820, 1146; in 1830, 1193 ; in 
1840, 1413 ; and in 1850, 1961. It conuined, 
in 1828, 237 taxables; in 1840, 434; and in 
1858, 401. By the triennial assessment of 
1858, the real estate of this township was 
valued at $411,560, and the horses and cattle, 
$22,982. The census of 1850 gives three hun- 
dred and thirteen houses and one hundred and 
sixty four farms. In May, 1858, it contained 
three inns, six stores and six grist mills. The 
Qermantown and Perkiomen turnpike travertefl 
the township a distance of two miles. The 
Ridge pike crosses its whole width of about 
Ave miles. Buth these roads connect at the 
Perkiomen bridge. Within the limits of Lower 
Providence, two bridges cross the Perkiomen, 
and one the Schuylkill. The public schools are 
seven in number, and for the school year end- 
ing with June 1st, 1857, were open seven 
months and were attended by three hundred 
and ninety-three scholars. The sum of $1,779 
was levied to defray the expenses of the same. 
The villages of Lower Providence are Shan- 
nonville, Eagleville, Evansburg and Providence 
Square. At the first two places are post-officee. 
Evansburg is the largest village in the town- 
ship and is situated on the Germantown and 
Perkiomen turnpike, one mile from the Perki- 
omen bridge, seven from Norristown, and 
twenty-three from Philadelphia. It contains 
two churches, a two story stone school honae, 
grist mill, store, blacksmith and wheelwright 
shop, and thirty-two houses. At the lower 
end of the place the pike crosses the Skippack 
creek by a substantial stone bridge, built by 
the county in 1792. The Methodist church is 
a one story stone building, erected in 18^. 
Of the Episcopal church an account will he 
given hereafter. This village is a tery old 
place, having been settled at a very early peri- 
od by Welsh Episcopalians, among whom oaft 
be mentioned the Beans, Evans, Shannons^ 
Lanes, Fawlings and' others. In 1882' it eon- 
tained nineteen dwellings, and since has eon- 
siderably improved. Sherman 0ky, who was 
here in 1841 gives, in his « Collections,** the 
following accoant of one of its residents. 
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>^jQ0Be Betns, Eaq,, who is still liYing Id th« 
Tillage, about eighty years of age, was a boy at 
(be time of the Germantown battle. Ho well 
remembers the dismay that prefailed the night 



titer the battle, when the fugitites were qnar- s smith and wheelwright shop, and five houses. 



Providence Sqnare is on tfao Qermantown 
and Perkiomen turnpike, nearly a mile below 
Evansburg, and on the line of Woroester* town- 
ship. It contains a store, school-bouse, black- 



tured in every bouse. The old gentleman is 
•Pi of the most active men in the place, and 
fai 1841 was performing the arduous duty of a 
saperlntdndent of the turnpike." There is a 
finfile and well cultivated country in this vi- 
elBity. At its lower end, on Che west side of 
the pike, near Skippack creek^ stood, for a 
long time, what was called Funk's Menonist 
meetiBg house, which was a small one story 
itone ^urch, and was torn down several 
years ago. The grave yard, which is quite 
small, still remains, and is enclosed by a stone 
wslL The most common names on tho tomb- 
stones are Funk, Qotwals, Detweiler, CroU and 
Belter. The earliest date found on a stone is 
tint of 1815. 

8hannonville is five miles distant fh)m Nor- 
ristewn, and contains an inn, two stores, a '< 
fost-effice, church, school-house, two smith 
slope and twenty-four houses. The Union 
ehnreh, as it is generally called, is a one story 
stone buUding with a steeple. It is now only 
vsed as a ho«ise of worship by the Episcopa- 
lians, under Ihe charge of the Bev. G. Mintzer, 
ef Svansburg. Robert Shannon, of Norriton 
township, is the only person of the name in 
0«r list of 1784. He was a native of Wales, 
where he was born in 1667, and came early 
with his fomily^ this country, where he set- 



At the south end of the Perkiomen bridge is a 
'\ store, tin-ware factory and four houses. Here 
; the Germantown and Perkiomen and Eidge 
turnpikes meet. 

Pawling'8t>ridge, over the Schuylkill, is dtu- 
; ated a mile above Valley Forge, |md a road 
leads direct to it from Shannonville, ftom 
whence it is two and a-balf miles, and which 
passes through the centre of the Wetherill 
manor. The company that erected this bridge 
was incorporated April 8d, 1809. The bridge 
was destroyed by ice in a high freshet, in 1820» 
and was shortly afterwards rebuilt. Near this 
bridge was Pawling's ford, well known in colo- 
nial days. 

The Saint James Episcopal church, at 
Evansburg, was the first house of worship 
erected in Lower Providence. It is a large one 
story stone edifice, with a tower at the west 
end, which is without a spire. The church 
yard comprises over an acre of ground, on 
which are preserved a number of ancient oaks 
of the forest. Opposite is the old grave-yard, 
which contains about the fourth of an acre, 
enclosed by a wall, and nicely laid with sod and 
planted with shrubbery and trees — the whole 
bearing evidence of taste and management. 
There are some elegant tombstones here. The 
most common family names on them are Clay, 



•t Svansburg. There was a John Shannon, 
who died in 1771, aged fifty-eight years, and 
b^teried at the same place. This village re- 



tail. About three-fourths of a mile from 
^ place is the lower bridge over the Perkio- 
meo. It is of frame, covered, resting on 
MS stone- pier, and iacver two hundred feet in 
kngth, between the abutments, and twenty- 
two foet wide. It was built by the county 
ttd is one and a-half miles from the mouth of 
the stream, 



fled. He died July 15th, 1747, in his eighti- \ Tyson, Casselberry, Evans, Christman, Burr, 
eth year, and was buried at St. James' church, I Shupe, Hallman, Rhoades, Saylor, Munshower, 



Fry, Force, Deeds, Dill, Boyce, Nungesser, 
Ooffey, Fronefield, Reed,Dewees, Custer, Pugb, 
Hobson, Bringhurst, Skeen, High, Assheton, 



{Nited its name firom the descendants of this > Gray, Coates, Davis, Markley, Lane, Got|ldy, 



Bean, Keel, Jacobs, Morton, Church, Shannon, 
Pawling, Lewis, Vanderslice, Rambo, Frlzer, 
Harwood, Wilson, Jones, St. Clair, Wolmer, 
Fox, Moore, Newberry, Provost, Bate, Yorke 
and Robeson. The oldest stone containing an 
j; inscription is that of a person who died Novem- 
ber 2ith, 1723, aged forty-sis years. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to decipher and appears to be 



Btglevilie is sittMted on the Ridge turnpike, ! a mixture of English and German. The next 
fow and a-half miles from Norristown and \ is <* In Memory of Humphrey Bate, who de- 
ttsaty-one from Philadelphia. It contains \ parted this life September 8d, 1727," aged 
Ae hotel, which is a large and well-kept house, \ nearly sixty years. There is on a stone the 



Aitore, poet-office, smith shop and ten houses. 
She ele^ona of the townehip are held ho^c. 



following brief announcement of an offic r of 
tho ftevoltttion : *• In Memory of Oapt. Vachel 
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P* Howard, of Marjland Light Dragoons, who 
departed this life Blaroh 15ih, 1778, aged 80 
years, in defeooe of American Liberty.*' The 
ReT. Slater Clay, who died in 1821, and was for 
nearly thirty- fire years the pastor of this 
charoh, is baried here. The Rev. Eran Evans, 
a native of Wales and a missionary of the 
Charoh of England, came to Pennsylvania 
about the year 1699 to visit the Episcopal con- 
gregations— especially those of his coun- 
trymen, and to establish chorohes among them. 
It appears that Mr. Evans met with tolerable 
success, and, with others, succeeded in collect- 
ing a congregation for worship, between 
Ihe years 1709 and 1714, of which he says that 
many persons ** became attached to the Epis- 
copal Church, were baptized and committed to 
ber Communion." About the year 1716 he 
went to England, but returned in 1716 and took 
charge of Christ church, Philadelphia, till the 
close of 1717, when he went to Maryland. In 
1721 the congregation had sufficiently increas- 
ed here that a church was built, of which James 
Shannon and Isaac Fkwling were appointed 
church-wardens. The church was incorporated 
under an act of October 8d, 1788. In 1848 
the old church was torn down to make room for 
the present commodious edi(be, more suitable 
to the wants of an increasing congregation. 
The Rev. G. Mintzer is its present pastor. 

The Providence Presbyterian church is situ- 
ated on the Ridge turnpike, four miles above 
Norristown, and on the southwest end of Me- 
thacton hill. • It is a large one story stone 
building. From the church yard a fine view 
is obtained in a southwest direction. The Rev. 
Henry 8. Rodenbaugh is its present pastor and 
has a large congregation. The graye-yard 
covers an acre of ground and contains a num- 
ber^f handsome tombstones. The most com- 
mon names here are Bowyer, Todd, Hamill, 
Knox, Hallowell, Crawford, Morgan, Major, 
Batt, Francis, Hamilton, Logan, Lyons, Sloat, 
Mongo, Adams, Chesnut, Cambell, Chain, Tan- 
fossen, Eirkpatrick, Durnside, Vanderslioe, 
Armstrong, Brown, Baker, Roberts, Umstead, 
Homing, Curry, Bamett, Porter, Bodley, Mor- 
ris, Teany, Highly, Shambaugh, Cowden, Wil- 
son, Zeiber, Barton, Getty, Shepherd, Detwei- 
ler, Foust, Wills, Henry, McEwen, Dehaven, 
Carson, Beck and Shearer. This church was 
founded in 1730 and rebuilt in 1844. It ap- 
pears that the ReT. William M. Tennent, of 
Abington, preached here and at NorritSn at 



stated times, between the year 1781 and X8T<T. 
The earliest tombstone containing a date Is thai 
of 1750. In the lower end of the yard is a 
tomb of white marble on which is an inscrip* 
tion to the ** Memory of Mrs. Elizabeth Por^ 
ter, widow of the late General Andrew Porter, 
who died May 18th, 1821, aged 69 years and 9 
month«." This l»dy was the mother of tw» 
Governors and a President Judge. 

The Baptists have a meeting-house on the 
Ridge turnpike, about half a^ mile aboTe Eagle* 
ville. It is a one story stone building, erected 
in 1836, and the Rot. Davi^ Jeffrey is its present 
pastor. It has a high situation and a splendiif 
view is obtained from the church-yscrd, parti- 
cularly in an east and southeast directioor 
among which can be seen the Oley hills, io 
Berks county. It is surrounded by a number 
of shade trees, which, we regret to say, are 
often found wanting at such places. The graye* 
yard comprises nearly an acre of ground and 
is enclosed by a newly erected stone wall. The 
family names on the tombstones are filler, . 
Morgan, Baker, Fimple, Trites, Rees, Straw- 
bridge, Brumback, Miller, GHgg, Kurtz, John- 
son, Munshower, Casselberry, Funk, Zimmer- 
man, Custer, Reiner, Norris, Umstead, Bau^ 
Roberts, Philips, Davis, Jones, Pbnnepacker, 
Hughs and Allen. As some of these stones 
date back to 1816, it appears as if the graye* 
yard had been here some time before the erec- 
tion of the present building. 

How the name of Providence became applied 
originally to the two townships H net easily 
ascertained. We know they were so called as 
early as 1784. Perhaps it was derived from 
Roger Williams* settlement, in Rhode Island, 
which he had so called in 1636. From Holmes* 
map of original surveys and early records we 
learn that these two townships, before 1712,. 
were called the •'Proprietary's Manor of Gil- 
berts.'' Penn very probably gave this name of 
Gilberts in honor of his mother's family, who 
were of this name. 

Providence was settled at an early period, 
for in 1784 it contained seventy-four land own- 
ers and tenants, whose names were as follows t 
— Caspar Stull, John Bideler, Derick Rumsaw- 
er, Aubery Richardson, Edward Richardson, 
James Hamer, Conrad Rupel, Thomas Wyatt; 
Thomas Valuntine, Samuel Lane, John Jacobs, 
Adam Hammer, Arnold Francis, Thomas Mor» 
gan, Morris Lewis, Henry Pawling, Philip Fas- 
set, Robert Dunn, Woodrick Myor, Conra4 
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Knoos, Gonrftd Steine, Oalharme Casileberry, 
Deriok Oastleberry, Daniel Rees, Edward Rob- 
erts, Arnold Hancock, Lewis Morgan, Thomas 
DaTid, John Deemer, Stephen Bowyer, Panl 
Oastleberry, John Morris, John Bnll, George 
Phillips, John Lewis, Wm. Lane, Richard Ad- 
ams, Isaac Adams, Philip Cheadle, Peter Ram- 
ho, Abraham Adams, John Pierce, David Phil- 
lips, John Wyatt, Maihias Coplin, Wm. Adams, 
Jacob Shrack, Harman IndehaTen, Jacob Mil- 
ler, Jacob Pobalus, Richard Jones, Hanioal 
Crisman, John Hanpnll, Anthony Yanderslnice, 
John Hendrtck, Henry HooTen, Francis Plnm, 
Bastian Miller, Thomas Howe, Daniel Long- 
acre, Lewis David, John George Wagemill, 
Roger North, Daniel Dismond, Henry Jones, 
Joseph Wills, George Barston, Thomas Rose- 
ter, Henry Holstein, John Edwards, Thomas 
James, Evan Pagh, Benj. Walkins, and John 
Colling. The seven last were tenants. 

The Pawling family of this township, and 
after whom Pawling*s ford was called, appears 
from an early time to have been conspicaons 
in the history of the coaoty. Isaac Pawling 
was one of the wardens in 1721 of St. James' 
Chnroh, at Evansbarg. Henry Pawling, sr., in 
1784, owned 600 acres of land opposite Valley 
Forge, in the present Wetherill manor, where 
ke resided. His son Henry owned at the same 
time 1200 acres in Perkiomen township. In 
Febroary, 1747, he was elected a captain of a 
company of Assooiaters, and in October, 1751, 
a member of Assembly from Philadelphia 
eonnty. In 1761 he was appointed one of the 
aommissioners for improving the navigation of 
the Schuylkill. Henry Pawling, jr., was ap- 
pointed by the act of Sept. 10th, 1784, a com- 
missioner for laying out the present county, 
and locating the county seat and buildings. 
Nathan Pawling was sheriff of the county in 
1795. Henry Pawling, Esq., lived on his^s- 
tate daring the revolution, and which we be- 
lieve the family retained down to the beginning 
of the present century. 

Fatland ford is in this township, a short dis- 
tance below Valley Forge, on the present pro- 
perty of Dr. Wm. Wetherill. It was here, on the 
Bight of September, 22d, 1777, where the 
British army crossed the Schuylkill on their 
■areh to Philadelphia, which they entered on 
tke 2$th. Washington at this time was near 
Bottigrove, thirty-six miles from the city. In 
their passage here they drove a scouting party 
•f the American light infantry for some dis- 



tance, but who the following night encamped 
at the Trappe. 

By a petition of the citizens of Providence to 
the Court of Quarter Sessions of Montgomery 
county, leave was granted in November, 1805, 
to have the same divided into two separate 
townships, making the Perkiomen creek the 
division line. This was accordingly done, and 
to which Upper and Lower Providence owe 
their origin. 

Wm. Bakewell, a wealthy English gentleman, 
purchased in the beginning of this century the 
large farm that had formerly been in posses- 
sion of the Pawling family at Fatland ford. 
He was a roan of extensive scieDtific acquire- 
ments, and was a brother of the celebrated 
sheep raiser of the same name. He made on 
his farm valuable improvements, and had 
among the rest a valuable library and philoso- 
phical apparatus. He was nn intimate ac- 
quaintance of the distinguished Joseph Priest- 
ley, and through him no doubt became interest- 
ed in philosophic investigations. Mr. Bakewell 
died here in 1822. The family consisted of 
his wife Rebecca, and children Wm. Gifford, 
Thomas Woodhouse, Lucy, Eliza, Sarah and 
Ann. John J. Audubon, the celebrated orni- 
thologist, resided for a number of years on the 
adjacent farm belonging to his father, and 
through this circumstance became acquainted 
with Mr. Bikewell and his family, and was 
married about 180G to Lucy, his eldest daugh- 
ter. In 1810 Mr. Audubon removed to Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, where he engaged in mercantile 
pursuits, and the Bakewell family subsequent- 
ly followed him in 1823. A biographical sketch 
of Mr. Audubon is given in the appendix. 
Both Mr. Bakeweirs and Audubon's properties 
are now comprist^d in (he extensive estates, 
belonging to Dr. Wm. Wetherill and his bro- 
ther, the late John Price Wetherill, containing 
together nearly nine hundred acres. 

XVII. 



UPPER PROVIDENCE. 

The township of Upper Providence is bound- 
ed on the northeast by Perkiomen, east by 
Lower Providence, from which it is separated 
by the Perkiomen creek, southwest by the 
Schuylkill, and northwest by Limerick. Its 
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lEreatefil length Is nearly hi miles, tnd breadth 
fi?e, with an area of twelre tbonsand and nine- 
ty-fi?e acres. The surface of the township is 
rolling and the soil red shale. The most pro- 
dncti?e land is in the ▼icinity of the Perkio- 
nien and Schuylkill below Blnck Rock. Abote 
the latter place to the Limerick line the coun- 
try may be regardeJ as hilly, the greatest : 
eleT&tion being the Black Rook Hill, situ- 
ated on the Schuylkill, about half a mile above 
Qninoyvllle, which attains a height of about one 
hundred feet perpendicular. With this excep- 
tion the land rises gradually from the river. 
This bill has given a name to the dam near by, 
which was erected by the Navigation company 
for the purpose of feeding the canal. 

The Perkiomen creek is the largest stream 
in Montgomery county, and rises by two bran- 
ches in Lower Milford township, Lehigh county. 
Following its mcanderings is nearly thirty miles 
in length, and with its tributaries waters half 
the area of the county. Its general course is 
south and receives the following streams : — 
West Branch, Macoby, Deep, Swamp, North 
East Branch, Great Swamp and Skippack 
creeks. Where it empties into the Schuylkill 
the country is rather level and is subject to 
great freshets. Perkiomen is an Indian name, 
and» according to Zeisberger, signified, in their 
language, ** where the cranberries grow." The 
earliest mention of this stream is in Penn*s 
deed of purchase in 1084, where it is called 
*' Pahkehoma ;*' on Holmes* map of original 
surveys " Perquamink," and on Lewis Evans' 
map of 1749, "Perkiomy." By the latter 
name it is ntill called by the German inhabi- 
tants of the county. Mingo creek rises in 
Limerick township and after a course of about 
six miles empties into the Schuylkill. Its 
stream is weak, but subject to considerable 
freshets, and at its mouth the Reading railroad 
crosses on a stone bridge of two arches fif- 
teen feet high. A few yards above the road 
crosses it also by a two-arched stone bridge, 
built by the county in 1847. Here is a large 
grist and saw-mill,and Wissimer*8 ford nearby 
across the Schnylkill. This creeic propels two 
grist-mills and one saw-mill, all in this township. 
A small stream rises near the Trappe and emp- 
ties into the Perkiomen, which propels a grist 
and saw-mill. 

As previous to the year 1805 this township 
was connected with Lower Providence, we must 
refer the reader to that head for any Informa- 



tion we may have been enabled to procure re- 
lative to statistics. According to the eeesas 
of 1810, Upper Providence contained 1896 In- 
habitants; in 1820, 1670; in 18S0, 1683; hi 
1840, 2244; and in 1850, 2457. In 1828 U 
contained 826 taxables ; in 1840, 667 ; uid in 
1858, 591 . By the triennial assessment of I8S8 
the real estate was valued at $462,280, sad Hie 
horses and neat cattle, $86,466« The eerani 
of 1850 gave four hundred and iwenty-ftw 
houses and one hundred and ninety-six H^raie 
in the township. In May, 1858, it oont^ned 
eight inns, eight stores, four grist-mills^ tbree 
saw-mills and two coal yards. For tlie school 
year ending with June 1st, 1858, ft eontiJned 
eleven schools, open six months, and attended 
by seven hundred and ten scholars. The Bum 
of $2,865 was levied to defrjay the expenses of 
the same. There are, besides, three large pri- 
vate schools, which will be described hereafter. 
The villages are the Trappe, Port Providence, 
Perkiomen^ Bridge or Freeland and Quincyville. 
The first three contain post offices. The Bead- 
ing turnpike passes through Upper Providence 
a distance of three and a-half miles. Witbia 
its limits ore two bridges over the BchuylkUl 
and the same number over the Perkiomen. 

The largest as well as the most ancient vil- 
lage of Upper Providence township fa the 
Trappe ; and, as it is a place rUh in historical 
associations, we have concluded to defer a te- 
ther account till the next article. The second 
in size is Port Providence, situated on the east 
side of the Schuylkill, a mile below the bo- 
rough of Pbocnixville. It contains one hotel, 
store, school'house, post-office, a hall, in which 
the Methodists hold worship, and thirty-four 
houses. Hammond's axe factory is an exten- 
sive building between the canal and river, and 
^s propelled by steam, but has not been in 
operation for nearly two years. Samuel L. 
Hall has a boat-yard, established in 1856, fbr 
repairing canal boats. For this pnrpoae he 
has a dry dock adjoining the canal. There 
are in this village several fine brick honsea. 
Between this place and the lower bridge on the 
Perkiomen are some very fine farms with good 
buildings, among which we observed barns 
containing two threshing floors. 

Freeland or Perkiomen Bridge ii situated on 
the Reading turnpike, seven miles f^otn Nor- 
ristowu. It oontains two hotels, a store, poet- 
office, church, Pennsylvania Female College, 
Freeland Seminary, public school honse, grist 
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and twenty-six houses. The PennsylTaoia Fe- ; 
male College was established in 1851 and in- 
eorporated by an aot of Assembly in 1858, of 
whieh J. W. Snnderland, L. L., D., is president. 
It is a Isrge foor story boilding, and a large 
namber of yoong ladies hare been edaoated 
here. Near by is the Freeland Seminary for 
yo«Bg men and boys, of which Uenry A. Hnn- 
^oker is principal. The Christian or Menon- 
ite ehoroh was built in 1854, and is a handsome 
one story building. There are several fine 
three story dwellings in this Tillage,. and the 
•ountry in the Tioinity is rolling, fertile and 
wen coltiTated. On Souirs map of Pennsyl- 
TaBia« published in 1770, there *are two inns 
isarked at this place— one at the present bridge 
oalled ** Lanes," and farther up the road to 
Beading, the «Duke of Cumberland." The 
* bridge over the Perkiomen, at this place, is a 
nobis structure for its day, and was built by 
the county at an expense of $60,000. It is 
made entirely of stone and has six arches, and 
was begun in 1798 and finished the following 
year. The county commissioners at this time 
were Frederick: Conrad, Samuel Mauldsby, 
C<mrad Boyer, James Bean and Henry Sheets. 
It is about fi?e miles from the mouth of the 
creek, which is here one hundred feet in width. 
By an act of February 2l8t, 1797. the sum of 
$20,000 was permitted to be raised by lottery 
towards beginning this enterprise. Another 
act, of March 28th, 1799, allowed the commis- 
sioners to raise sufficient money by toll for 
its completion. From the Journal of the Ber. 
H. M. Muhlenberg we learn that during the 
Befolution there was no bridge here nor orer 
the Skippack creek on the Reading road. Four 
turnpike roads at present meet at this bridge, 
the first of which was commenced in 1801. 

Quiacyrille is situated on the Schuylkill, op- 
posite PhcBnixTille. It contains an inn, store, 
iteam taw mill, lumber yard, and serenteen 
heuBM . There was formerly an iron foundry 
and machine shop here, which has been con- 
lerted into a paper-mill, and is now carried on 
by Joseph Jordine. There was also a post 
ti&tB here, which was discontinued in the 
spriag of 1858. The bridge across the Schuyl- 
kill was incorporated in 1844. The school 
keuM is situated half a mile east of the Tilh^ge. 

A mile froni the mouth of the Perkiomen and 
hilf a mile ttwk the Schuylkill is a small tU- 
tage, irUohy in consequence of a large pine 



tree (over six feet in olrcumforence) standing 
at the comer of the meeting house, has reoeir- 
ed the name of the Qreen Tree. It conti^ns 
six houses, a school-house, smith-shop, and, 
till recently, a tannery. The Dunkard meeting 
house, here, was erected about ten years agj», 
and is a large one story stone building. The 
presiding elder of it is John H. Omstead, and 
it numbers about two hundred communicants. 
In the summer of 1858 the grave-yard was en- 
larged. The most common names on the tomb- 
stones are Bean, Umstead, Gotwals, Keyser, 
Shunk, Oberholser, Davis, Dettra. Sohrauger, 
Bodda, Miller, Walt and Schraok. Half a mile 
from this place and about a mile below Port 
Providence is a large island in the Schuylkill, 
which is cultivated and belongs to Mr. Ooi* 



stead. 

About one and a- half miles northeast of Port 
Providence is the Friends* meeting house— a 
small one story stone building, with a grave* 
yard, both considerably dilapidated. It is 
shaded by soveral fine and venerable button- 
wood trees. We know, by Scull's map of 1770, 
; that there was a meetiog house here before 
that time : the present one was erected in 1828. 
We were infjormed of the following names of 
families belonging to this meeting: Ambler, 
Tyson, Hopkins, Bogers, Taylor and Bamet. 
The land between this meeting-house and Quln- 
cyviUe appears to be of inferior quality, the 
soil being a light-colored clay, and the stone 
approaohing a dark-colored slate. 

Near the banks of the Perkiomen and about 
two miles south of the Trappe, at the intersec- 
tion of two roads, is the Menonist meeting- 
house, a small one story stone building, with a 
school-house attached. Henry Johnson, wt 
believe, is the principal preacher of the con«* 
gregation. The most common names on the 
tombstones are Kolb, Johnson^ Ashenfelter, 
Kindy, Kepner, Beiner, Landis, Wair, Hom« 
ing, Shoalter, Bittenhouse, Bean, Alderfsr, 
Bosenberger, Hallman, Wismer, Tyson, Buck- 
waiter, Hunsicker, Qodshall, Bechtel, Detwei- 
ler and Kratx. From the Journal of the Bev. 
H. M. Muhlenberg we learn that when he first 
came to the Trappe, in 1742, there were but 
two houses of worship in Providence— one was 
the Bpisoopal church, at Evansburg, and the 
other at this place. There is an old grave- 
yard in this township, near the Schuylkill and 
Limerick line, which contains a number of 
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tombstonas, on which are the oames of Bamho, | 
Dismant, Tjson, Stohl, and others. It if gene- ! 
rally called I)iimaot*a graTo yard. 

The Poor Hoobo of Montgomery eounty is.| 
sitnated on the east bank of the Schnjlkill, in : 
this township, and is ten miles aboTO Norris- 
town and three southwest of the Trappe. There 
are three commodious buildings : one is used 
bj the steward and male paupers, one by the 
females and children, and one is a hospital for 
the sick and insane. In January, 1882, it con- 
tained one hundred and ten paupers ; in Jan- 
uary, 1849, one hundred and ninety-eight ; and 
in January, 1858, two hundred and thirty- 
three. The farm comprises two hundred and 
sixty- five acres of ground, of which thirty are 
wood sufficient to furnish the place with fuel 
and fencing. For the year 1857 the produce 
sold from the place amounted to $1059 78, and 
the expenses, $18,290 88. The land of the 
farm is quite rolling, and appears to be under 
better cultivation than some of the adjoining 
farms. This institution was established ac- 
cording to an act of Assembly passed the 10th 
March, 1806, and subsequent acts of January 
26th, 1807, and December 22d, 1810. The 
goremment of the entire place is under the 
complete control of three directors, one of 
whom is elected erery year. They appoint all 
officers of the institution, yix : stewards, ma- 
trons, clerks, physicians, &c., &o. They are 
required by law to meet at least every month 
at the place and to see to the proper regula- 
tions of the same. On the first Monday of 
January, of every year, the directors, county 
auditors and treasurer, meet here to adjuet and 
make out the accounts of the previous year. 
The expenses of this place are met by funds 
raised by tax levied by the county commission- 
ers on requisition of the directors and disburs- 
ed by the county treanurer by their order. 

A short distance above the Poor House, the 
Reading railroad crosses to this side of Schuyl- 
kill by a splendid stone bridge of four arches, 
each of seventy-two feet span, and, with the 
Ice-breakers, cost $47,000. Opposite this bridge 
the railroad passes throagh a tunnel of solid 
rock one thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
four feet in length, or over one-third of a mile. 

This township, with Lower Providence, was 
originally called the "Manor of Gilberts," in 
which Thomas Penn, in 1788, owned three 
thousand two hundred acres, valued at £2,240, 
or, of our present cuiTency, $5,972. The 



aforesaid was the ton of William Penn, «im1 
after his father's death was the chief proprie- 
tary of Pennsylvania. By order of the Court 
of Quarter Sessions, in November, 1805, Up- 
per and Lower Providence were erected into 
separate townships. Before this time, it w«« 
known as Providence township, for the settlars 
of which, for the year 1784, see Lower Prowi* 
denoe. Together, in 1741, they contained one 
hundred and forty-six taxables. 
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THE TRAPPE. 



The ancient village of the Trappe, so rich in 
historical associations and the birth plaoe of 
several distinguished men, is situated in Upper 
Providence township on the Reading turnpike, 
eight miles from Norristown, twenty-five from 
Philadelphia, and twenty-six ftrom Beading. 
Its situation is high and healthy and the land 
descends gradually in every direction. The 
houses are chiefly confined to a single street on 
the pike, and the village is said to extend to 
the toll-gate, which is regarded as its south* 
em limits ; from thence to the Perklo* 
men bridge, being included in the village of 
Freeland. The Trappe contains two inns, three 
stores, three churches, the Washington Hall 
Seminary, a post-office, library, school- hooae^ 
Odd Fellows' hall, tannery, brickyard, cabinett 
wheelright and blacksmith shops, and aboul 
forty houses. Washington Hall is situated in 
the centre of the village, and is a seminary for 
the education of young men and ladies. It 
was established in 1830, and Abel Rambo, A. 
M., is its present principal The library is 
kept in this building, and contains over four 
hundred volumes. The German Methodieta 
have a one story brick church, erected in 1851, 
and stands a short distance back from the old 
Trappe church. The Odd Fellows' Hail ia e 
large two story stone building erected in 1849. 
A handsome omnibus runs daily on the pike, 
from this village to Norristown, where a ooa« 
nection is made with the railroad. The Hod* 
Jacob Fry, late member of Congress, and at 
present Auditor General of Pennsylvania, ia a 
resident of the place. ^ 

One of the first settlers of this p^oe waa 
Jacob Sbrack, who arrived from Germany in 
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1717, aecompaDied bj his i»ifeE?a Roefoa and 
four children. He purchased ia the present 
Tlllsge two hundred and fiftj acres of land, at 
which time there was but comparatiTely few 
inhabitants in the Ticinitj. It appears he toolL 
« considerable interest in getting a church 
erected in the place, and for this pnrpose at 
diiferent times wrote letters to London and 
Halle for help and Lutheran preachers. He died 
Febmarj 22d, 1742, at the age of 63 years. 
He is buried in the Lutheran church-yard, and 
the oldest stone there containing an inscrip- 
tion was erected to his memory. Ills widow 
lived till 1766. His son. Christian Shrack, re- 
sided here till his death in NoTember, 1780. 

There has been much speculation concemiDg 
the origin of the name of Trappe. It is nn- 
doubtedly original and of local origin. Of all 
the Tarions theories on this subject, the most 
feasible to us appears to be that given by the 
Key. Henry M. Muhlenberg, the founder of the 
ehuroh. The following extract on this subject 
is taken from his Journal, in which after speak- 
iag of Jacob Schrack and his family, he says : 
*' they built a cabin and dug a cate in which 
they cooked. They kept a shop in a small way, 
and a tavern with beer and such things. As 
once an English inhabitant who had been 
drinking in the cave fell asleep and came 
homa late and was in consequence scolded by 
his wife, he excused himself by saying he had 
been at the Trapp. From that time this neigh- 
borhood was called the Trappe and known as 
tneh in all America." This tarem must hare 
been ia the family as late as the year 1770, for 
Senll, on his map, has it marked as ** Shrock." 
In the order of time Mr. Muhlenberg's state- 
ment is the first on this subject, and is sus- 
tained by other anthorities. On Beading How- 
elTs map of Pennsylvania, published in 1792, 
and in SooU's U. S. Gaietteer of 1796, it is 
•ailed ** Trap ;" thns proring that this name 
did not originate from the German name of 
^V^Rpe for steps, bht from the English word 
Tt^t signifying a snare, or rather a pit- 
fall 

Mr. Mt^lenberg first came here in Novem- 
ber, 174SC when he found a congregation of 
fifty members, who worshipped in a bam. 
Chiefly through his efforts the chareh was com- 
meneed ia the spring of 1748, and was not fin- 
•Idied tiU the fall of 1745, when he made his 
retidence in the place. He was absent from 
1761 ^ 1776, when he returned and spent the 



remainder of his days here. From his journal 
we have been enabled to procure some informs* 
tioQ respecting the reTolution in this vicinity, 
from which it appears the inhabitants suffered 
severely. On the morning of September lllh, 
1777, the oaonooadiDg at Brandywine, thirty 
miles off, was distinctly heard. On the after- 
noon of the 19(h the British camp was seen 
with a telescope on the opposite banks of the 
Schuylkill, below Valley Eorge. The Ameri- 
can army, with Washington ia person, the same 
day crossed to this side at Parker's Ford, tr9 
and n-half miles distant, and marched through 
the village to the Perkiomen. The procession 
lasted the whole night, and he says he had nu- 
merous visits from officers, wet breast high, 
from wading through the river, who had actually 
marched in that condition the whole night, 
cold and damp as it was, besides suffering from 
hunger and thirst. On the 28d a portion of 
the army encamped in the vicinity, and besidet 
breaking down the fences and making fires of 
the rails, several houses were entered and the 
trunks and chests forced open. On the 27th 
he found that a regiment of Pennsylvania mill- 
tia had taken possession of the church and 
schoolhouse, and that they were filled with of- 
ficers, men and arms, and the floors covered with 
straw and dirt. The same day the schoolmaster 
complained with tears that they had destroyed 
his buckwheat in the field, and plundered and 
trodden down his garden vegetables. Mr. 
Muhlenberg had three acres in with buckwheat, 
which was then in blossom, in which he fonnd 
twenty head of horses and oxen grazing. Hd 
says, when complaint was made about it by 
those sustaining damage, they were called to- 
ri es, and their houses and stablos threatened 
with fire. Major Gen. Armstrong, with abont 
twenty-five hundred militia, continued in the 
vicinity till the 2d of October, when he joined 
the main division of the army near Skippack. 
He says the country in the neighborhood of the 
village looked as if it had been ravaged by an 
army of locusts, and that they had cut down 
and consumed for him near the church ten 
acres of woodland. The foregoing is an illai- 
tration of the evils attending a war and whieh 
will be occasioned more or less by any army, 
let it be friend or foe. 

This village, according to Scott*s Gazetteer, 
in 1795 contained about twelve houses. Gor- 
don, in his Gazetteer of 1832,^nentions it ae 
then having two taverns, two stores and fifteen 
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faooaes. By the foregoing it will be obserred 
•Chat the place has been steadily inoreasiog to 
the present time. Acoording to an act of As- 
eembly, passed January 19th, 1802, the elec- 
tions for the townships of Proridenoe, Limer- 
ick and Perkiomen, being the 7th district, 
were ^rietti. to be held here at the public 
house then kept by Darid Be wees. 

On th« Reading pike, about a quarter of a 
mile below the old church, is a large snbstan- 
lltl two story stone house, now owned by the 
Hnnfcberger fkmily which is not without inter- 
'«8t. After the return of the Ber. H. M. Muh- 
lenberg to the Trappe, in 1776, he made it his 
residenoe. Re continued to live here till his 
death, which occurred the 7th of October, ; 
1787. Some time afterwards it became the I 
residence of the Bot. Henry Geisenhainer, who 
also breathed his last within its time-honored 
wallft. Not long since it was owned by Br. 
Philip Wack, and for awhile was the residence 
of Hathiaa Haldemao,E9q. General Peter Muh- 
I'taberg, Hon. Fred. Augustus Mahlenberg,BeT. 
Henty Ernest Muhlenberg and Got. Francis R. 
Shnnk were residents of the Trappe, the last 
fonr beincf natitea of the place. Biographical 
Bkotohos of these IndiTiduals appear in the 
appendix. 

Tho^ present new Lutheran church, built in 
X85ti will rftnk nearly with the finest houses 
of worship in the county. It is situated in the 
northern part oi the Tillage and about one 
hundred f^ec northwest of the old church. It is 
bnilt of brick, two stories high, and its dimen- 
Bions are eighty-five by fifty-five feet. The 
flteeple is one hundred and ten feet high, and 
firom its elevated situation is a conspiouous 
object for maoj miles around. The congrega- 
tion pOB9€see^ also a sahool-house, with a dwell- 
ing for thf^ st^xLon or teacher, and a parsonage, 
erected la 18^6, and Qve acres of land, together 
With a iield to cootiiin carriages, &c., during 
Wtorehlp. The present pastor of the church is 
the Hev, Attain B« Liuk, 

A djo tiling the church is the grave-yard, 
which oompri^ea- tibaat an acre and a-half of 
ground, and from its elevated situation affords 
a finq p respect of the surrounding country. It 
eout&loa a grf at mnoy tombstones, among which 
are aeveral of interest It is to be regretted 
that this yiird ia b<j <Ielioient in shade. Trees 
should have been p^nnted here long ago, which 
weuld not otily h&vs improved its appearance, 
^t as a place of re sett would havo made it 



more attractive. The most common famlfj 
names on the tomb-stones are Zoller, Emrioh, 
Heiser, Wald, Kawn, Fry, Heebner, Hallman^ 
Wack, Spare. Royer, Garber, Frite, Goodwin, 
Prixer, Rambo, Miller, Gulp, Horning, Morgan, 
Allabaugh, Gross, Gristock, 8hupe, Louaom^ 
Rittenhouse, Roudenbush, Essick^ Pmtsmaa, 
Weidner, Hildebeidle, Neiman, High, Harpel, 
Young, Yerger, Sailor, Berk, Debaven, Stetler, 
Sohrack, Pennepacker, Fuohs, Custer, Qnff, 
Trumbauer, Boyer, Bean, Kitter, CroH, Klein^^ 
Casselberry, Walter, Beck, Shonts, Cressmao, 
Bnckwalter, Hatfield, Welcher, Johnson, Fox, 
Pawling, Reiff, Marstellor, Hollebosh, Mayer, 
Derricks and Eugler. The oldest stone, con- 
taioiag an inscription, bears the date of 1742, 
and the next of 1765. Amongst the distin- 
guished dead reposing here can be mentioned 
the Rev. Henry Melohior Muhlenberg, General 
Peter Muhlenberg and Governor Francis E. 
Shunk, of whom a further account will be 
given hereafter. Jacob Custer, who wan 
treasurer of the church from 1880 to 1867, 
kept a record of all those buried here within 
that time. The number was six hundred %tA 
ninety-two, of which the two oldest were fc*> 
males, aged respectively upwards of ninety- bIb« 
and one hundred «nd four years. 

The old Trappe ohuroh is still sUnding, 
though upwards of one hundred and fifleca 
years have passed away since its erection. It 
was used by the congregation ss a house of 
worship until the dose of October, 1858, When 
the new church nas completed. Sinoe that 
time it is only used by the Sanday soboet 
attached to the church, which was a&tnbliBfan4 
in 1836, and numbers upwards of one hnadred 
and twenty scholars, with a library of five 
hundred volume?. In its aroMteotnral style si 
is certainly unique, and in its day is said to 
have been considered a great affair. It is bixilt 
of stone, two stories high, fifty-four fbet is 
length and thirty-nine wiiie. At theendi of 
the roof are two iron vanes, each beninfe tiko 
date of 1743.. Its interior is well calcnlaied 
to give one an idea of a building in the oldoii 
times. From the floor to the ceiling of .the 
roof is about thirty feet. The ori^al pulpit 
is still here with its sounding board, all of 
black walnut. The four pillars, as well as thn 
Joists that support the galleries, are of hewn 
oak, twelve by fifteen InQhes in thickness. The 
pews have never been painted— in fact, all this 
: wood work of the church is donoinatei^ nvift 
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•ftd tongh mtiODer, Jenoting simpUoity, soUdlty 
•ad •trtogth. With n liitU repair it taiAy be 
prMarred for a long time. Near its eotrasce 
BtMida a pomp in wliioh has lately beeh placed 
4 large wooden handle, copied after it« ori- 
ginal. 

la the mdhth of NoTember, l742, the Re?. 
Beory Melebioi: Muhlenberg arrived In this 
gauntry from the kingdom of HanoTer, where he 
bad been pastor of a congregation In ihe village 
of Great lieunersdorf. In September, of the 
previous year, he hsd aceepted a call of the 
eoogregations in Philadelphia, PboVidenOe and 
New Hanover. When he first came here, he 
found the country very fertile, but almost un- 
improved ; a few houses scattered miles apart, 
along roads leading principally through forests 
yet unreclaimed, tn Providence, by which we 
Mean the Trappe, he found abodt fifty heads 
of families, with whom he field worship in a 
barn. Chiefly throhgh his etertlons it whs 
determined to build a Chtlrch and school house. 
The latter was bUilt of logs end fihished before 
the former was commenced. On the 2d day of 
May, 174S, the corner-stone was laid by Mr. 
Muhlenberg, on which occasioh he preached in 
English and German. On the following 12th 
September the ohUroh lirai foofed, when he 
preached in it for the first time. He resided in 
th« village from 1745 until the 18th of Do- 
teber, 1760, when ho preached his farewell 
sermon, and moved with his family to the city 
ef Philadelphia. On the Itth of ^ufie, 17^0, a 
gelMral Synodioal meeting was held here, which 
was attended by sizty-nioe clerical atid lay 
delegates. Another similar meetiftg was held 
here the 18th of October, 1760. To the time 
ef Mr. Mnbleliberg's retnrft, it) 17t6, the cofa- 
gfegatien was attended by the Rev. Messrs. 
Hartwig, Van Buskirk and Voigt. During the 
Rwolntion the church was repeatedly used by 
the American soldiers It) wet and cold weatbet 
as^tiarter*. 

After the death of Mr. Muhlenberg, in 1787, 
the entire charge devolved ttpdn the Rev. ttr. 
Weioland, who OQutioued until his death in 
1806. It was doring his ministry that the 
ebnrch waa incorporated by an act of As6em« 
hlj passed March 20th, 1805. It is stated to 
be 4 remarkable fact that the congregation 
Werabipped in this dhuroh without any fir« du- 
riBf the winter seasons for a period of biity 
yeArt, or from the time it was first bailt to 



about the jtHi 1808, and that •▼•& tham Uc 
introduction was strongly opposed by Hveral 
of its membefv as an Impious Innovation. Freai 
the death of Mr. Muhlenberg to the year 1828* 
when the Rev. Frederick Wm. Gaisenhalner 
received the charge, the preaching waa wholly 
confined to the German language, but ftrem 
that time the Knglish has been gradually gel* 
ting the aseendetioy. One of the most imper* 
tani ei^eotd ih the history of the church waa 
the centennial attoi¥ersary held in oommeme* 
ration ot its fotlndation, May 2d, 1848. Cm 
this occasion t^e sermon waa preached by the 
Rev. J. W. Richards, of Qermantown, a graud* 
son of itr. Muhlenberg, the founder. The fol* 
lowing grandchildren were also present : tht 
Hon. Henry A. Muhlenberg, Qon. M. 8. Rich* 
ards, Mrs. CbailotteP. Oakeley and Mra. Hetty 
Heister. As hiu t>een stated the last worship 
held in this venerable bttildlngwat in the latter 
part of October, 18(8, when the present ohorcli 
was (Completed; To a stfilfager this church la 
an intefesting object of Visit, partleolarly Itt 
interior, and Is Well dalottlated to earry the 
mind back to the eaHy history of the country. 
It is sincerely hoped that the old bnlldlng may 
be preserved not only AS an object of antiqua* 
rian interest, but as a plane for the InstmotSeu 
of the iUioJi gehAratioti in the moral dutlea ef 
life. 

N9ar the lower end of the tillage on the aaal 
side of the pike, is 8t Luke's ehureh, belong* 
ing to the German Reformed oongregatlau. 
The present building was ereeted in 1886, and 
is of stono) two stories high, and forty by fifty 
feet in dimensions. Its pastor is the Rev. A. 
B. Shingle. The churchyard oomprieea u^ 
wards of an acre of ground, and a few of tha 
ancient forest trees stand near the tntrapM. 
The earliest tombstone here with an ioseriptiaa 
announces the death of ** Lodwiok Enalt, wk# 
depaHed this life, March 16th, 1760, ag^ M 
years.*' The following are the moei eo tti a u 
names on the stonee : Paul, Reed, ShenWa* 
Nets, Buekwalter, Hillbom, Casey, Rieknar, 
baringer. Smith, Dull, Franoia, Wilaad, Sebaal- 
der, Eselio, Spare, SUnffer, TyeoDt Thomas, 
Spear, Everhart, Garber, Eisenbtrg, tenga- 
bough, Koona, Espenahlp, Wanatr* Banger, 
Shade and Beidler. From Wm. fiouira map ef 
Pennsylvania, pubUshedin 1770^ wa laart that 
a church then stood here and which is marked 
as the ** Dutch Meeting.** We were inrorme^ 
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that tb« otd «innrc& muibvill of logs, eawi^WAB 
iftft attlldlsg, till thf ereotioa of the preseut 
f ommofUout edifice. 

LIMERICK. 



The township of Limemk is boaoJed north- 
east by Frederick, southeAst bj Perkiomen and 
Upper ProTidence, southwest hj the river 
Schojlkill, west by Pottsgrofe and northwest 
by New Hanover. Its greatest Nngth is nearly 
live miles and its breadth foorand a half» with 
an area of fonrteen thousand one hundred and 
fifty-one acres, and, excepting Lower M^erion, is 
the largest townlhip in the county. The sui- 
face of the country is rolling, and in its north- 
ern part is billy, where the highest elevation is 
called 9toBe Hill. For abont the distance of a 
mile and »-half along the Schuylkill, between 
Limerick siation and Royersfordville, tl|^re are 
pretty steep hills, rising immediately from the 
water's edge to a height of from sixty to a 
hundred feet» which are covered principally 
with small pinvraod busies. Between these 
pincee are extensive quarries of hard red sand- 
stone, which can be taken o»t in huge sqinare 
blocks. From Limerick station up the river 
for more than a mile, the land recedes quite 
gradually. The serl al«ng the Schuylkill is 
fertile and productive, but tbe remainder is 
generally a stiif day. Although the second in 
extent, it does not contain a stream that fur- 
nishes water power. Minge ereek has its 
source near Limerick Square, and, after a 
course of foor miles, turns into ITpper Provi- 
dence. Lodle and Mine creeks have also ttieir 
ecyroee Ib this township. Swamp creek, for a 
short difltanee, passes ihroogb the north cor- 
ner? There are several other small streams, 
ftwl in eonaequence of being easily affected by 
dmngfai are not of much account. 

Jimerick, in 1741, contained 58 taxables; in 
1828, 815 ; in 1849, 461 ; .and in 1858, 536. 
' According to the census of 1810, it contained 
1282 inhabitants; in 1820, 1577; in 1880, 
1748; in 1840, 178^; and in 1850, 2165. By 
tbetHenniftl assessment of 1858, the real estate 
was valued i^t $872,960, and the horses and 
neat diiUle, $30,791. ' In May, 1858, the town- 
ship eohtaiued six inns, seven stores, two lum- 



ber yardj, two coal yards and one steatt grist 

and saw mill. la- 1860 it oontaioed tbi«c kiui^ 

dred and seventy -three houses and two hasdn^' 

i and forty-three farms. The Eeading raUros# 

: traverses the towMhip it» entire leagth oa ikm- 

I Schiiylhill a distance of abont five aad ft-hftlf 

: miles and has two stations, one at Mojmr^ 

; Fold, and the other at LimericMlle. Tfaw 

Reading Iwrnpike crosses for Ity^ miles thnnichp 

its sentrcr and the Limerick and Colebrookdalr 

; pike for abost three miles. Limerick ksr 

: eleven schools^ ivod for the year ending witli 

I June Ist, 1857, were open only four monib% 

- and attended by oiji haudred and seventy fivjt 

scholars. Tbe earn of $1,440 was levied tr 

defray the expenses of the same. 

The villages of this township are all aaaaU|. 
I but within the last fifteen jttm have consider- 
\ ably improved. Vhe largest ie called LimeriA 
Square, and is eituated on the Reading pika, 
twenty-eight milevfrom Phvladelpbia. Iteaft- 
taius a store, brick yard, two' saHtkehips and 
sixteen houses. €korge €Hlbert ha» also k«nr 
a large steam grist mill, saw mU^ a«A »a^ 
chine bhop. This place has chieiy grcvB w^ 
within the last twelve years and conuias seitc- 
ral fine three story brick boasea* At the lowar 
end of the village the Gern^n Methodists liava 
a small one story brick church, baHt in 1B^% 
and a school house near by. At the upper aadb 
of the place the Limerick and Cdebrookdalw 
turnpike strikes the Beading road, and is abov!» 
nine miles in this county, and was faiiih4Ml ur 
1855. This turnpike is located^on the Swamp 
road, which is marked on ScaU's map of 1770i 
At its con^ence with the Beading road, as wa 
< learn from the same, was ** Widow ^loyd^a 
inn." 

Limerickville is a station on the Re^diag^ 
railroad and is situated on the SchnylkiU^ 
thirty-foiMr mXkts from Philadelphia. It oes' 
tains an inn,4it4ore,ipostro|lce, aaexteaslvalaM*' 
her yax d, coal yard and twelve hoaaes. &miial 
Kulp has also an extensive steam plaaiag bHI 
andf sa^ aad door factory. The pcst-ofias. 
here is called Limerick Bridge. A* siiori dis- 
tance above this village is what is getteraUy 
called Lawreneeville bridge, which was baiU la 
1849. The name is applied from Lawrenacvillt, 
\ on the opposite side of the river, in Chaster 
county, lu the vicinity of Limerickrilla art 
several fertile farms which produce goodarapt. 
Royersfordville is also a station en the Band- 
ing raKroad, and is situated on tka fiver 
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lliifiy-tvo nAee from the eiij. It conUins 
tiro4Ba8, a store, post-oflice and nine houses. 
There are soTeral handsome dwefliogs here 
built wilhia the past few years. The bridge 
over the Schtjlkill here was built in 1840, and 
was washed awaj September 2d, 18^, and re- 
built the following jewc. Opposite, in Chester 
^eiiDty, is< Springrilie, a place of about fiftj 
bouses. Half a mile above the Tillage is the 
Aramingo Telegraph office, belonging to the 
railroad coapaaj*. Limerick Church is a 
«aiall viHage on the fteadiag turnpike, twenty- 
mine atiles Crom PhiladeHihia. Ct^outaias two 
inns, a cb«rcb, school-house, canri^ge faetorT, 
wheelwright aod blackMnith shop and eight 



The 4)reaent limerick. church was built in 
MX! and is a two storj^tone bnildiug held by 
Che Germao Reformed and.IiUtherMis in com- 
mon. The German Eeformed pastor is the 
^T. N. C. Strassbetger, and the Lutheran, 
JUy. George f. Miller. This chui«h is situa- 
ted on elevated greuad and aflfords from the 
^urehyard a iae view of the surrounding 
country. We regret to say that we were not 
enabled to Hscertaiu when it was first erected, 
tat no doubt considerably orer a century ago. 
The grave and cbareh-yard contain about two 
Aoree of ground and should be planted with 
tdwees. A great many have been baried here, 
l^rtioularly of the name of Erans. The oldest 
atone bears the date of 1754 and several of 
1787. The most common names on the tomb- 
atones are Evans, Shaner, Brooke, Kraus, 
fimith, Snell, Messimer, Nettles, Kohl, Groff, 
KleiUt Miller, Wagner, Christman, Schaffer, 
Barlow, Hallman, Beyer, Beyer, Fox, Geiger, 
Reyer, Walt, Meneh, Brant. Hunsberger, 
4lnibb, liindenuan, lohnsoUf Schwenek, Ken- 
dal, Warley and fitetler. 

Limeriek mo doabt derived its name fk'om a 
^mif and eouni^ of this oame in Ireland. It 
was ereeted into a townshtp at an early period. 
The foUowiog is a list of residents and land- 
owners ia 1784 : Edward Nichols, John Davy, 
j&Moh ^Hvis, John Kendall, Owen Evans, Wm. 
Buans, Joseph Barlow, Peter Umstead, Cliff 
teaugnpaeker/ Henry Reynor, Wm. Woodly, 
Jonathan Woodly, Wm. Maulsby, -Henry Pe- 
terson, Peter Peterson, Nicholas bustard, iHi- 
fOttiooHaas, Lawrence Rinker, Stepbei) Miller, 
Bamaby Coulson and Martin Calf. 

Owen Evans was an early settler in this 
CewDship, where he took op four hundred aoreg 



of land. He was appointed a justice of the 
peace in 1732, and continued to hold the office 
till his death. He appears to have been « 
conspicuous man in the neighborhood, and died 
in 1754, aged S5 years. Peter Umstead first 
settled in or near GermanAown some time pre* 
vious to the year 1700, and afterwards removed 
to Limerick where he had purchased two hun- 
dred and fifty acres. From our list of 1731 
we learn thai at thnt time there resided in the 
present county two of the name of Penna- 
packer. Henry pnrehased one hundred and 
fifty acres in Perkiomen township and C\W 
two hundred and -fifty acres in 'Limerick. 9h» 
origin of the aarse is singular. It appears (Im 
father of the aforesaid, whose name was Beer- 
man, catne from Holland and settled at quite 
an early period at Skippsck, where he carried 
on tile-mokiog;. hi the Dutch language paunf 
is the name of tile, which, added to backer^ the 
German for baker, gives the clue to the origin, 
namelyPauny backer, which, literally translivted 
into English, is titebalcer. In consequence of 
bis business this name was bestowed on him 
by his <rerman neighbors, and which he and 
his family ioally adopted as their surname. 
The Peanyp aokers can therefore say, what very 
few uu ihie <ouDtry can, thai their nnn»e la 
of American origin. '^he,'6vane, (he^meteade 
and the Pennypackers at this time are very 
numerous along the valley of the Schuylkill. 

Parker's Ford on the Schuylkill, is a quarter 
of a mile above the village of Lirnvnckvllle' 
aod five miles below the borough of Pottstown. 
The road from the ford totheTrappe was laid 
out at an early cporiod, sod Is about five miles 
and a^half in length. The land rises graduallr 
from the river, but on the Chester county side 
is more elevated. It was at this place on the 
10th day of September, 1777, were the follow- 
ing incident ocourredf which we extract from tlo 
journal of the Rev. H. M. Muhktibetg, ■* in 
the afternoon we bad news Uini the BntUh 
troops on the other side of tlie Sd^uylkill had 
marched down towards Provid*oce, lind with a 
; telescope we could see their <^timp. IncpQd^- 
qnence of this the American nrraj, four miles 
from us, forded the Schuylkill lirear^t high, nni 
came upon the rhlladelphia road at Auguelus 
church. His excellency Qeot^rat WAshiagton 
was with the troops' in pereon, who ranrchpd 
past here to the Perkiomen. Thr^ procest^iou 
lasted the whole nigh% lind wf Imi] numeroui 
visits from officers, wet breaal high, who hj4 
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U mtrtk Itt Uli Mndition daring tht whole 
ftlfbt, eol<l and damp m U w^t, acd to bear 
^aogtr and Ihirti at the tane time.'* For the 
fifft time OB the 19th of Aagoit wa etood at ! 
thif ptaae and at ve gated on the river ma^ed 
en tbif ooeorreoce, and after eanrejing the 
fmrronadiDg teeoery, we were etrack with the 
Idea what a glorioaa eobjeot it would be for a 
paintlog. TSe eroeelog of the Ameriean armj« 
Hreaat deep, over the Sohajlkill I M%J aoma 
artiftuke the hint. 



XX. 



POTTSOROVB, 



and ehopping mill. It ia eaUvd bj tbte i 
on Soaira map of 1770. Formerljr oo ita iMati^ 
near the oectre of the tewnabip a euppc r-miiM 
waa worked. Saratoga run, thoogh only aboui 
three and e-balf milea ia length, farnishea Tain- 
able water-power. It rises bj two braucb«a 
in New HanoTer towoabip, with a general 
aouthwest ooarse»and propels in Pottsgrare lo«r 
grist and three aaw mills. This stream baa an 
Indian name, and we find it Tanously apellad. 
On Souirs map of 1770» Senitoga, on HowaU'a 
map of 1792, Saraloga, and. on the aoant/ 
: ma pa of 1819 and 1857, Saratoga. 

Among the natural onriotities of Montgonaerj 
county, may be mentioned the Ringing Boekc« 
as they are called on Stone hiU» whioh ara siia- 



ated about three miles northeast of Pottatown. 
Thetownshipof Pottsgrova is bonndedoorth. I After enjoying the hospitalities of Isaac F. 

Tost, £«q., late county commisaioner, who 
resided near by, he accompauled us to this noted 
place on the morning of the 2lst of Augoat^ 
and pointed out the mo6t intereeling ol>* 
To him of course we ara 



eaat by Donglaa and New HanoTor, aoutheaet 
by Limerick, aouth by the Schuylkill, south- 
weetby Pottetown, and west and north weat by 
Berke county. Ita length is fire milea, and 
average breadth three and a-half, with an area 
ef eUven thousaud, six bandred acres. The 
entire southern part of the township, especially 
that portion whicb lies between the Reading 
tarapike and the river, Is fertile and well cnl- < 
tiTated. The eastern part is more rolling, and 
towarde the Douglas, New Haaoter and Lime- 
rick line ia quite hilly. Some of the eminen- 



Stone bill. Prospect hill and the Fox hills. The 
aoil on theee elcTations is generally thin and 
very stony. 

Pottsgrove is pretty well watered by the 
Manaiawny and Sprogels creeks, Saratoga and 
Oooea mnt and their rarions branches, 
the Urgesi of which is the M'^natawny, which 
rites In Rockland township, Berks county, and 
after a general southeast course of about eight- 
een miles, empties into the Schuylkill at 
the birough of Puttstowo. Of its length two 
roileo are in this township, in which d'ftance 
it propels three gristmills, the remainder being 
Id Berks. The earlieet mention we have found 
of this stream, is from a visit of Qovernor Gor- 
don In its vicinity in 1728. He calls it the 
*' Mabanatawny.** It Is an Indian name, and 
lleekewelder says In their language it signified 
" where we drsnk." Sprogele run is wholly in 
flits towsship and rises in the Fox hills, and 
afler a eontheabt conrse of four miles emptiee 



jects for inspection, 
much indebted for some valuable informatloa. 
The Ringing Rocks consist of a bed of trap 
rocks, exceedingly hard and compact, and which 
ou being struck with a hammer ring like iroa. 
They cover about one and a-half acrea of 
ground, and consist of a number of rocks piled 
on one another, within which space no traaa or 



ees are of tolerable elevation, among the most \ bushes are found growing. They are entirely 
prominent of which can be named Ringing hill, i surrounded by woods and are on the property 



of Abraham Meocb . The largest rocka we aop* 
pose would weigU from five to twenty-five tona 
each, and some of the apertures are visibla to 
the depth of twenty-five feet. A great maay 
names have been pricked or scratched on tbcaa 
rocks by visitors, some not without eoneidara- 
ble labor. A number of impressioni on them 
were nhown us, among which were three elaea- 
ly resembling the human foot, from three te 
six ioohes in depth, and also a nnoiber reeeas- 
bling the tracks of horses, elephants, and ean« 
noo balls of from six to twelve inohea in diame- 
tar. The sounds emitted by these rocks ara 
various, depending on their sise and shape; for 
some, when struck, resemble the ringing of an* 
vils, others of oburch bells with all the later- 
mediate tones. In fact there is .not a note la 
music tjiat has not here a eorrespondiag ka^< 
As Aristotle has stated that in every bleak V 
marble there is a statue, but it (oak a ae^lptar 
to find it, eo it might be said of thoee reakf. 



iate ths Schuylkill. It ][>ropels (tnlj a clover \ in %yfj one there is soma note in snaslp, 
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it woQlii itm require the aid of a 
nmsieian to Ter!fy It. In conseqnence, it hni 
^eeo proposed to hold a concert here, under 
the direction of Pome experienced master, on 
some Fourth of July, for the purpose of play- 
log oar national airs by the musio of these 
roelES alone. By the impressions and hard- < 
ness of them we are led to infer that they were 
oriffinally soft, but by being subjected to 
mn intense heat deep in the earth, have, by a 
▼iolent eruption, been upheaved to the surface ; 
and then cooled off. Geologists thus Recount 
for the formation of trappean matter and 
which we are led to belioTe is the cause of their 
shape, hardness, color and position, in small 
•nrfaoes of great depth. The German inhabi- 
tants of the neighborhood from an early period 
haTe given this hill the name of Klingleberg, 
signifying Ringing hill. Of late years these ; 
rooks haTe become quite a harbor for foxes, who 
commit considerable depredations on the poul- 
try of the neighborhood. On the west end of 
fltone hill, about two miles from Pottstown, a ; 
fine Tiew is obtained of the surrounding conn- 
try. The hills of the Schuylkill can be traced 
In Chester and Berks counties for thirty or 
forty miles. 

Pottsgrore, according to the ccn'us of 1810, 
«oi)tained 1571 inhabitants; in 1820, 1882 ; in 
1880, 1302; in 1840, 1361, and in 1850, 1689. 
In 1828 it contained 252 taxables ; in 1849, 
961, and in 1858, 406. By the triennial as- 
sessment of 1858, the real estate was valued at 
$848,511, and the horses and neat cattle at $15,- 
186. In May, 1858, it contained three inns and 
three stores. Pottsgrove contains eleven 
sehools, and for the school yesr ending with 
Jane Ist, 1857, were open only four months, 
aod attended by four hundred and eighty-five 
tfebolars. The som of $1,450 was levied to 
defray the expenses of the same. The Bead- 
lOf railroad passes nearly through the whole 
Issgth of the township, a distance of five mile», 
hn% hat DO station. The Reading turnpike 
losses throagb it nearly six miles. The only 
^lag«t are Glasgow and Crooked IIIll. At the 
latter place there is a post-ofBce. In 1850 
PolttgrvTe contained three hundred and eight 
booset arid one hundred and sixty-eight farms. 
Ws are satisfied from the number of houses 
•reoted In this township within the last six 
yean that the population must have consider 
Ahl^ fnereased. Three copper mines were for- 
merly worVf^i between the borough of Potts- 



town and Ringing hill, among which the most 
noted was Blaine's copper mine on Sprogere 
run. However, they have all for some time 
been discontinued, and we beliere have never 
proved profitable. 

Glasgow is thelargcst village in the townahlpr 
and is situated on the Manatawny Qrcek,ab^l 
a mile north of Pottstown. It contains about 
twenty houses and a large merchant,, gris^ and 
sawmill, belonging to Gen. James Rittenhonse, 
who also owns the old forge and furnace. II 
is said, in consequence of the decline In the 
iron business, the village is not as prosperons 
as formerly. Iron works are mentioned as 
having been established on the Manatawny as 
early as 1728 ; but we are unable tosay wheth* 
er at this place. From Scnirs map we know 
that •• McOall's Forge" was here before 1770. 

Crooked Hill is the name of a village on the 
Reading turnpike, three miles below Pottstown 
and thirty-two from Philadelphia. It contains 
an inn, post ofiSce, two blacksmith shops, a 
large grist mill, propelled by the Saratoga run, 
and thirteen houses. The land in the ▼ielnitj 
is quite rolling and well cultitated. 

Near the mouth of Saratoga run is Reei* 
grist mill and two houses. The Reading rail- 
road crosses the stream here by a handsome 
stone bridge of two arches, twenty-eight feet 
above the water. Near by is Heister's ford, 
over the Schuylkill, which is considerably. tra- 
veled by wagons to and from Chester po,unty.. 
The country in this vicinity is extremely rugged 
and hilly. Just below the borough of Pptte- 
town, near the Reading railroad. Is a very an- 
cient grave-jard, where are buried members 
of the families of Sprogel, Grob, Beohtel and 
Rhoades. Some of the stones were deciphered 
with difiicuUy. The most ancient snnonitpts 
a death in 1716. 

Pottsgrove was erected into a township \n 
1807, and Its territory was taken from the 
townships of Douglas and New Hanover. The 
upper half of Its area was origin«lty comprised 
In Douglas and the remainder itt New HanoTer. 
William Penn, the 25th of October, I70K con- 
Tcyed to his son, John Penn, a tract of twelve 
thousand acres of land, which the IstUr, the 
20th of June, 1735, sold to Georgg McGiVK a 
merchant of Philadelphia, for the ^uin of 3,D0u 
guineas, or, in our present currency, $9,S3Q. 
On a re-survey it wasfouodtecf^ritnjn fourteen 
thousand and sixty acres. This purchase e.o|9- 
prised all of the presei^t township of Pougiaf 
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anH the upper baU of PottsgroTe And the whole 
Kit Pottstown to the Schuylkill. We kaow frnm 
4be records thnt down to 1753 it was eoiniBoo- 
1y called " MoCairs Manor." John Potts, in 
1758, liTed in Pottsgrote, oow called Pottstown, 
After whom both the borough and this township 
httre been caHed. The elections of Pott^groTO 
In (1807 were ordered to be held at Pottstown. 
Among the first settlers of the township was 
JohB Henrj Sprogel, wh4^, with his brother, 
Lcdwiek Christian Sprogol, by inyitation of 
William Penn, came to this country from Hol- 
huid. In the beginning of 1705 we know they 
were both naturaliKed. John Henry purchased 
here about six hundred acres, on which be 
settled with his family. The present Sprogel's 
nra was called after him and nows through this 
tract. Frem a stone in the ancient grave-yard, 
•aet of the borough tine, we learn that his 
wife, Dorothea, died the 7th of August, 1718, 
ftged forty years. ESrom another stone we learn 
a son, Frederick, died in 171G, aged one year. 
By these dates we infer that he must have 
been nearly the first that resided in the Ticin- 
Ity of the present borough. Lodwick Chris- 
tian Sprogel, we believe, resided in Philadel- 
phia and was a man of education. In Decem- 
ber, 1728, he presented a donation of books to 
the library of Christ church, chiefly large 
folios, bound in parchment. The same year 
the congregation of the chui^eh purchased the 
organ ft-ora him for £200, which was used till 
176S, when a larger one was substituted. 
These are all the facts we are at present ena- 
bled to give of this family. 

XXII. 

POTTSTOWN, 



The borough of Pottstown is situated on the 
Berth side of the Schuylkill river, at the mouth 
•f Maaatawny ereeic, twenty miles from Nof- 
ristown and thirty-seven from Philadelphia. 
Ft contains an area of two hundred and sixty- 
eight acres, which was wholly taken from Potts- 
freve township, on its erection into a borough 
hi 1816. It is bounded on the northeast and 
weet by Pottsgrove, northwest by the Mana- 
tawn/ creek, and south and southwest by the 
SehnylklU river, on which it has a front of 
three fotirths of a mile, and extends back from 



the same about half a mile. Few towas baT« 
a handsomer location ; the land lies high aii4 
gently rolling, with plenty of room for its fvt^ 
tnre growth. In its vicinity is a fertile co«ii- 
try on which are a number of ftae farms wbieh 
have been much improved within the last ten 
years. 

The streets of the town are laid out very reg* 

ular and wide, and cross each other at rigbi 

angles. Deginniug at the river and raoaiog 

parallel with it, are the following streets : Wa* 

ter, Laurel, Cherry, South, Queen, High, King. 

Cbesnut, Walnut and Beech. At right aagle* 

with these, and beginning at the Manatawajr 

creek, are York, Hanover, Pean, Charlotte, 

Evans, Ftanklin, Washington and Warreo. 

I The Reading railroad is located on Queen atreei 

I and the Reading pike on High street. Tke 

•> bridge over the Schuylkill is at the eatremtAjr 

< of Hanover street. Besidesthe aforesaid, thera 

\ are several smaller streets, as Apple and Hob* 

The borough of late years has rapidly in^ 
creased in population. According to the43ea^ 
sus of 1830 it contained six hundred and se* 
venty-six inhabitants; in 1840, seven hundred 
and twenty-one, and in 1850, sixteen hundred 
and sixty-fouf. In 1828 it contained one hun- 
dred and forty-one taxables ; in 18^9, threa 
hundred and eighty-eight, and in 1858, tw^ 
hundred and nine. From the census of 18G0i 
we learn that it then contained three hundred 
I and twenty-eight houses and three farms. Bj 
I the triennial assessment of 1858, the real ea- 
j tate was valued at $840,075, and the horsea 
j and cattle at $4807. At the present time it con- 
f tains thirty -seven stores, as follows : six mer* 
i chanJise, five boot and shoe, five eonfeotion- 
^ ery, four clothing, two stove, two hardware. 
s two grocery, two Jewelry, two drag, one trini» 
^ ming^, one hat, one dry goods, one leather, 
one book and stationery, one tobacco and ojm 
provision store, besides one lumber aixd siK 
coal yards. It also contains seven ^hurchea, 
eight public and two private schools, five ho? 
tela, two rolltef miUs^ two fire engines, a bank, 
library, tannery, gasworks and the extensiva 
machine shops of the Reading railroad. 

The first house of worship built in PottstowA 
was the Quaker meeting house which was er cat- 
ed seme time previous to 1795. The preaeat 
meeting house is assAall one story briok boUd- 
ing. The Lutheraos and Qenaan Beformed 
hold worship in the Union ehurob, which it a 
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large two story brick edifice with a capola. 
The Lotheran clergyman is tne Rev. George 
¥, Miller, and the Qertnan Reformed the Rey. 
N. C. Straeaborger. Attached to this church 
is a fine grareyard coniaining about two acres. 
The Epiioopal ohurch iu built of stone, in the 
Gothic style, with a high spire. Its pastor is 
the Rev. Aaron Cbristraan. The present 
ehnrofa was erected in 1847, when the prerious 
one, which bad been built in 1838, was torn 
down. The Presbyterian church is a large 
and handsome structure with the highest spire 
m the town. Its present pastor is the Rev. 
Robert Cruikshanks. The Methodist church 
is a one story building erected in 1838. The 
Catholic ohurch at present is under the charge 
of the ReT. Mr. Davis. Tbe Baptist church 
was built in the summer of 1858, and is a large 
and handsome two story building. The town 



works went into operation in 1866. To thi# 
time the place possesses no waterworks. lo 
1828 S. Royer published here two weekly 
newspapers, the ** Montgomery Republican^* and 
''Der Advocal," in German. In 1832 •* Th0 
American Sta/* was published here, which, nel 
loiig after, gare way to the ** Pottttown Jqut* 
naU' The only paper now published here i» 
the ** Montgomery Lecfyer" by Davis and Wil- 
liamson, which commenced its career in 184€. 
The Perkiomen and Reading turnpike roa<f 
was made under the acts of 9faroh 20th« 181(V 
and February 18th, 1810, and passes througli 
PottstowQ. It was commenced in 1811 aii4 
finished in 1815, and extends from Reading ta 
the Perkiomen Bridge, a distance of twenty^ 
Dine miles. It cost $700(r per mile, the Stai» 
subscribing $53,000. The oanal of the 8choyl^ 



; kill navigation company is on the opposite stdar 



eontained one house of worship in 1795 ; two s of the river. The bridge over the Manatawnjr 
in 18S2, and four in 1842. The Rev. Edmund ^ creek is built of stone and was completed in 



Leaf, who is a native of this place, informed us 
that not thirty years ago all the preaching, 
(excepting by the Quakers,) was done in the 
German language. At the northeast end of the 
town is a cemetery which is laid out with walks 
mod planted with shrubbery and trees. It 
contains a number of handsome monuments. 



1805. The county commissioners, by an act of 
March 25th, 1803, were empowered to collect 
toll on this bridge which was to go towards da- 
fraying its expenses while building. The 
bridge over the Schuylkill at this place was in- 
corporated by an act of March 5th, 1819. It 
\ was commenced in 1820, and was made passa^ 



The borough contains eight public schools, ! ble in 1821. It measures between the abut-' 



Wbich, for the school year, ending with June 
lat, 1857, were open six months and attended 
by three hundred and ninety-two scholars. 
Tbe sum of $1,400 was levied to defray the 
expenses of the same. The public school'houso 
i« a large two story brick bulldiug, erected in 
1854. The academyr which was built in 1834, 
is a reiaarkably quaint looking edifice of stone, 
one story high. Pottstown contains several 
extellent schools. T^e Cottage Female Semi- 
nary is a fine large three story building, of 
which the Rev. Robert Cruikshanks is prinel- 
pal. Mr. M. Meigs has a fine building, on an 
elevation near the Female seminary, for boys. 
These institutions are both situated near the 
Keading pike at the east end of the town. 

The Bank of Fotistown was incorporated in 
7857, and went into operation in October of 
«he same year. Henry Potts is President and 
Wm. Mtntxer cashier. The library was found- 
ed about 1845, and contains at present one 
thousand and fifty volvmes. D. If. Keim 
ift librarian. There was a previous library 
here which was commenced before 1831, but 
ee vera! years afterwards went down . The gas- 



ments three hundred and forty feet, is twenty- 
eight feet wide and eighteen feet above the 
water. Its total cost was nearly $14,000, of 
which sum the State subscribed $8,000. The 
Reading railroad crosses tbe Manatawny m 
short distance below the turnpike by a sub' 
stantial' stone bridge of five arches and one 
thousand and seventy-one feet in length. 

Of the various improvements passing thronghr 
the place none singly have contributed so much 
to the prosperity of the town as the Reading 
railroad. The company by whom this granci 
work was constructed was chartered the 4th of 
April, 1888. Surveys were shortly after made 
and before the lapse of another ye%r it was plaoed 
under contract as far as this borough. Ob the 
9th of December, 1830, the road was openedf 
from the city to Reading, a distance of fifty* 
nine milep. It was not completed to Pottsrille 
till the beginning of 1842, when it was opened 
with considerable display. The total length of 
the road is ninety-eight miles, and cost $19? 
262,720. For the year ending with January 
1st, 1859, nearly one million, seven hundred 
thousand tons of coal were sent over this Itae, 
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b«log Ihreo handreJ thontAuJ tons more than Johu Potts bad Ms mill. Tlie preseat bniUllif 
had pasied witUln the tame time oter the ? was erected in 1B14. 

B«bujlkill navigation. The railroad company | Waabington, with his army, croased ill 
haTC erected set era! extenaite machine shops ] Schuylkill at Parker's Ford, flte miles below 
Ui Pottslown, chiefly for repairs of tracks, ^ this plac^ September 19th. 17*7, and proce«d* 
bridges, ears End looomotiTes. The dimensions J ^ *<> *^5« ▼iciniry, where the army remained 
ef the largest shop is one hundred and fifty- J While the BriUsh marched to Philadelphia. Bow 
one by eighty-one. the second one hundred ^ '<>«« *J»« »rmy continued in this neighborhood 
and eighty-one by forty-one, and the next in [ i« "^o* exactly known, but probably not mooli 
eiie b eighty-one by forty-four feet. The \ <>▼«' » ^««k, for we knot that on the 28th tbey 
passenger depot is a handaome two story stone I w«" encamped at Skippack. In a letter from 
building with a cupola. At the east end of the | '^»" Pl»ce, dated September 28U, Washington 

< says that more than one thousand of his men 
were barefooted, and that, owing to the want of 
shoes, he was ttnable to make forced marches. 

From Scott's Gasetteer we learn that in 1796 
there was a post-oflSce here, which at that tinao 
was the only one in the county. By an act of 
Assembly, passed April 8th, 1802, the elections 
of Limerick and parts of Douglas and New 
Hanover were ordered to be held at the house 
of George Pflelger, of this town. After 
i> the erection of the borough the town was laid 
The town receired its name from John Potts, ^ ^^^ ^^^ surteyed by Thomas Baird, in SepUm- 
an enterprising miller, who. in 1752, resided ^er, 1828. In January, 1829, the tame of the 
here, and was then known as Potisgrofe. Not ^ post-office was changed to its present one of 
long prcTlous he had lifed on hii. extensive ^ pottstotrn. In 1832 the place contained nearly 
plantation and mills in Colebrookdale, in Berks ^ ^ne hundred dwellings, a mill, four stores, fout 
county. It is said that he erected the first mill i ^^^ems and two churches. In consequence of 
on the Manatawny creek, near the present bo- J t^e increase of populaUon, the borough, by an 
rough, and that he built the large two story j ^^ ^f Asscmby, passed March 16th, 1842. was 
atono house, on the north side of the creek, i divided into two wards, which continue to the 
now owned by Mr. Davis. Its dimensions are \ present time, one beingcalled the Bast Afidtlie 
about forty-six by twenty-eight feet, and the j ^ther the West ward. 

stones have been nicely dressed into squares, i Benjamin B. Yost, formerly Itegister of ther 
It is said when this house was built, on account I county, and now aged serentytwo years, in- 
of its sise, it was regarded with wonder by the i formed us that he well rememhers when they 
people of this section of t'ae country. There \ caught shad and herring in the rlrer here itf 
is a tradition that Washington in the Revolution, ^ abundance. H(m. Jacob 8. Tost, formerly 
while in this vicinity, made it his head-quar- ^ member of Congress, but at present United 
tars. Mr. Potts was the father of Isaac Potts. ^ States Marshal for the Eastern District of 
who erected the first forge at Valley Forge. < Pennsylvania, is a resident of this bofoogh. 
Mr. Davis also owns the large three story flour I The population of Pottstown, at this time, H 
Aill near his residence. It was here where > probably two ehottsaftd eight htrndre<f< 



town the company have an establishment by 
•team for preparing sills. It is said if all the 
locomotives and passenger and freight cars be- 
longing to the company were placed together on 
a etnglo track, they would extend in length a 
distance of over fifteen miles. The author has 
counted ninety-five cars loaded with coal on 
this road drawn by a single locomotive, and 
WM told of the number being as high as one 
hundred and fifty-five. 
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John Bobbrts. 

AaoDg the first that oame from Wales and 
Bottled in Lower MerioD, wm the Roberts fatni- 
ly. Thej t>eloDged to the Society t>f friends 
and were dietlogHished for their iDdostrj, en- 
terprise and rei|>eciabilUy. The snbjeot of 
this ttOtlDe, We maj say, was born to wealth, 
Mid tieom his position in society exerted more 
or less influeuoe with those he came in contact 
We may call him, by his business, % fanner ; 
but he was generally known as John Bobertl, 
the Miller, to disdngtdsh hite from others 
bearing the name in that >iQlllity. Onr infor> 
mation respecting his early life is scant, indeed, 
bat we shall cheerfully giye such as we hate 
been enabled te sectire while prosecuting re- 
searches on other mutters^ 

In 177di with seVeiral olhere, he was aiJpbtnt- 
ed by the Assembly ofab of the eonimlnrioners 
to improve the natigatioU of the BcbUylklll. 
A convention for the prttvinie ot Pennsylvania 
waa held at Philadelphia froth tlie 28d to the 
28th of January, 1776, of thith he was one of 
the twf We delegates lirttm t*hiladelphia county. 
The oljeci of this cokiVentlon was to endeavor 
to get the Assembly to pass a law to prohibit 
the future importation of slaves. The Revo- 
lution next followed, and as the contest waxed 
warmer and warmer, the people acoordiogly 
espoused the cause of one or the other of the 
parties. Mr. Roberts at first rettiained neutral, 
and it is said was not at least an active parti- 
cipant till after the banishment of several in- 
fluential Friends by the Americans from Phila^ 
delphia under a guard to Reading, and from 
thence to Virginia. While the British were on 



their marth With a peWerhit arttiy to ^iHulel- 
phla, In the fall of 1777, Mr. ttoberta Jotaieil 
thettt aiid gave information how they mlghl 
eapliire his fHends, who weH tkuii on thair 
way to exile. 

Afterthe British hacl ukeb fMSiessSou of the 
city, Joseph Galloway Was appointed auperiB* 
teodent general of ihe po{h6% and Mr. Roberta 
acted as ipjr and Agent for him, giving him in* 
formation of the residence and whereabouta of 
th^ mdst premiuent whlgs who lived in the vi- 
cinity of tke city, tn June, 1778, the British 
evacoated l^hiladelphia and thiS placed Mr. 
Roberts in an unfortunate position, especially 
as the owner of valuable real estate. Ko 
dottbt, if it would not have been for this, ha 
would have followed their departure. The 
Americans arrested him, and after a long trial 
and close examination he was found guilty at a 
traitor to his country. Powerful efforts wara 
now made by his friends, at well as a number of 
ardent whigs, to save him — but in vain. He 
was publicly executed in the city, with Abra- 
ham Carlisle, in November of the same year. 
His remains were interred by the aide of his an- 
cestors in the grave-yard of the ancient Lower 
Merion meeting house. His real estate waa 
confiscated and ordered to be sold at the court 
house, in Philadelphia, the 21st of June, 1780. 
His homestead contained three hundred acree, 
with a good mansion house, two grist miUa, a 
saw mill, paper mill and several tenant houaea. 
Aii^oining thb was a farm of seventy-eight 
acres, and on the Schuylkill another property 
of three hundred acres, with three dwelling 
houses, a saw mill, powder mill and oil mill. 
The proceeds of these sales were ordered to be 
applied to the use of the University of Penn- 
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•ylTanU. AU the aCoreMid property was to 
If WW MerioB, msd a part of the homeatetfd is 
BOW owMd bjr Saauel Bobsson. 



GHABLK8 ThOMSOI^ 



1824, at ths adTaaced age of Dinely-fovr jaars. 
Ho was boned in a Preobyteriao graTO jsrd, 
asav t&o Baptist meotiBK booso, oa tbe Golf 
road, whsrs seteral yean afterwarda bia re- 
ftahis were rsmoted to I«a«rol Hill oemetcryv 
wfi%rs fbey now foposs. fits ftandon boaae to 
fUll etandliig nsa^ ftro pfeseilt tfreen froC 
tavern oa tbe ChOf twi, Mtfis now owned 1^ 
iefi Morria. 



Was a nalHo of Mland, wbeife be was Bofti 
In 1780. He oamo to Amerioa in 1741, in com- 
pany witb bis tbree elder brothers, and landed 
at New Caatle, Delaware. They were all poor 
and cnMrely dependent on their own exertions 
for a livelihood. Charles roceiyed tbe greater ; 
part of bis edocation from Dr. AUIbod, and 
aftefwsrde beomne a teacher in an aoademy at 
flow Castle^ In the coarse of a few years be 
remored to Philadelphia and formed an inti- 
■late acqn^ntaoce witb Dr. Franklin, The 
froobles of tbe BoTolntion were now approach- 
ing^ and St tbvirst neetlnf of the Confinental 
Congress itr the eity, in 1774, he Was called to 
fbo responsible doty of keeping tbe orhisttes of 
their proOOoAngs; He eontinned to hold the 
ofioe of secretary fill after fho dose of the 
war, in 1789, when be resigned. Be was mar- 
ried to Hannah ^nrfsotf, and settled on her 
extensive es*tefe' called Harriton, in Lower 
Morion, where be continned to reeido for the 
tomaiader of his days. Tbe Abbe Bobin, who 
was attached to Bocbambean's staff, gives the 
following desoription of Mr. TbosMon in the 
Bevolntion : 

•onntenance, bis hollow sparkling eyes, his 
white, straight bur, that did not hang quite so 
Inw as bis ears, fixed onr thorough attention, 
and filled ns with surprise and admiration." 
Mr. Thomson, fh>m his position^ bad* an ex- 
cellent opportonity to judge not only the char- 
acters of all the members of Congress, bnt the 
contrast existing between the respective ses- 
eiotts, in virtue and ability in condaoting the 
war. He often expressed himself unfavorably 
of the Gongrees of 1777-8, as not being near 
BO sealons^ patriotic and able a body as prevl* 
owsly. It was in this Conjgress that a certMn 
lew wished to supplanfe Washington for Gates, 
wnd it was chiefly owing to their Urdiness that 
Ibo army at Whiiemarsh and Valley Forge 
osflerod so much from the want of proper 
clothing and other neoossavies. Mr. Thomson 
tanninaltd his loag career tbe I6thof Angusi^ 



filDWiCBD FaBMBB. 



Tbe subject of this skefbb aMVed, witb bir 
fetber, Jasper Farmer, at Philadelphia, tbs 
loth of ninUi month, 1681V, in the ship Briatof 
Merchant, commanded by John Stephens. Hd- 
ward settled on a large tract of land near th€ 
present village of Whitemarsb, which bad beeir 
purchased by his father. At an early period 
Bre here built a grist mill on tbe Wissabickoa 
creek, whidi in its day was widely known* 
From the Colonial Records we know that this 
mill was erected some time previous to 1722, 
and stood on the same spot where is now Sam- 
uel Comly's merchant milL From bis remote 
situation in the woods,- he early acquired a 
knowledge of the Indian language, and on 
several occasions acted as Interpreter for ths 
government. With John Botcher, in May, 
t701, be was sent as an agent to the Lehigh 
As meagre ffgOfre^ fStrowed riter, to ascertain the intentions of the Indians 

.- ...„ ,.« *.- \ ^ ^^^^ vicinity. In 1710' the St. Thomas^ 

Bpiscopal church was built on a lot of ground 
Whioh he presented for the purpose. An Indi- 
an council was held at his hottee tbe 19th of 
May, 1712, at which was present the Governor, 
Charles Gookeo, and several of his friends, be- 
sides a number of AtdiUns. The most prom^ 
aent chiefe at this meeting were Sasnnan, £a- 
lochelan and l&soUtchy, the latter being ths 
principal speaker. Mr. Farmer was commis- 
sioned one of the Justioes of the courts of 
Philadelphia county, in September, 1704, anrf 
continued to hold^ the same fbr sf period of 
nearly forty years. In 1^16^ he wan elected 
one of the members of Assembly from fbifai- 
delphia county. He died the 8'd of Novem- 
ber, 1746, aged seveuty-three years, and was 
buried in the grave-yard' atlached to St. Tho- 
mas' church, where a stone is erected to bi» 
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memory. We believe Uere are none of the 
of Farmer now lifing io Whitemardh. 



KioHOLAS Scull. 



ing-groand, on Camp Hill, near (he line of 
Whitemarsh and Upper DabUn townsbipa. He 
published a map from bis own snnreys, in Phil- 
adelphia, in 1769, of the improTod parts of 
PennpyWania and Maryland. Mr. Soull died al 
an adranced age, in 1761, when John Lnkens, of 
Horsham, was appointed his soooessor. His 
dangbier, Mary Scull, was married to William 
Biddle, whose son, Edward Biddle, was an of- 
fleer in the ReyolntioD, a member of Assembly, 
a speaker of the Honse, and a member of Con- 



We are inclined to believe that he was the 
9Q9 of Nicholas Senll who arrived at Philadel- 
^a. with Jasper farmer, in 1686. and aflefwi gWM. William Scnll, who pnblished a large 



jwards settled -in Whitemarsh, where we know 
Abe subject of this article resided for some 
Aime. Mr. Scnll, as a land snrreyor, had fbw 
^uals, and for a knowledge of the Indian lan- 
gnage no superior. From what information 
we have been .enabled to procure respecting 
'him, we are led 4e 4>elie«e he must haTereoeiv- 
Ad a l>etter education than was generally given 
At this early period of onr colonial history. 
la 1722 he made ihe survey of the road leading 
from where is now the Willow Qrove to Qover» 
nor Keith's residence, in Horsham, and ft-om 
this latter place another road on the couniy 
line to the York road. He was sent with b's 
brother, John ScuU, as interpreter, by Qovemor 
4lordon, in May, 1728, to hold a council with 
the Indians at Conestoga. The same year, in | 
iBonseqoenee of a disturbance between several 
Indians and whites, residing in the vicinity of 
New Hanover township, in Ibis county, he was 
sent with presents to pacify the former, in 
which object he was completely sucoessfal. 
He was sent on m similar errand to Shamokin, 
in 1729. Mr. Scull, we know, in 1731 resided 
in- Philadelphia, and for several years after- 
wards. Oovemor Thomas, In May, 1740, sent 
him to the Minesinks td settle a difficulty that 
had arisen between a white man of the name 
of Henry Webb and an Indian, by which the 
former was wounded. In October, 1744, he 
was commissioned sheriff of Philadelphia coun- 
ty, which office he held for several years. The 
Indians fk^m Shamokin having visited Oover- 
ner Thomas, in Philadelphia, in Jaly; 1746, he 
was again solicited to serve as interpreter. 
Through ill health, William Parsons reeigned 
the office of snrveyor general of Pennsylvania, 
and in June, 1748, Mr. ScuU was appointed in 
his plaee, and which he eontinned to hold to 
the dose of his life— a period of thirteen years, i 
AjHgail, his wife, died in 1753, in her sixty- 
flflh year, and was buried in the family bury- 



map of Pennsylvania, in 1770, was also a 
grandson. Mr. Lukens appointed him deputy- 
surveyor general. Afterwards he served in 
the Ideographical department, under Mr. Ers- 
kjne,iCrQm 1778 to 1780. 



Jacob Ritter. 



His parents were Jacob and EKsabetb Ritter, 
who came /rospi Oermany, and when they had 
arrived in 4-merica bound themselves as ser- 
vants to pay for ibeir passage. His father 
senred thi^^e, |md his mother lour years 
When their «ervi4,vde was over, they married 
and settled i^n Sikving^eld township, Bneks 
county, where Jacob was bom in 1767. The 
Revolution breaking ont he joined as a soldier, 
and at the battle of Brandywine was taken a 
prisoner by some Qessians and confined, with ' 
nine hnndi^ others, in the prison at Philadel- 
phia. Through the lufloence of bis cousin and 
Joseph Qalloway, the superintendent of police, * 
he was discharged from ooaflnement. In the ^ 
spring of 1776 he married Dorothy Smith and 
moved to the city. After a residence there of 
; severah years he lost his wife, when, In the 
spring of 1794, he moved with his children to * 
Springield. In 1802 he married Ann Williams, 
of Buoklnghiro. HHving sold bis farm In 
Riobland and purcba.<i<>d one in Plymouth town- 
ship, he moveil on it iu 181 2 and continued to re» 
side there f r the i einnioder of bis -life. He wan 
a n ioister nnu njc lh*i«'ndi( for fifty years, and of 
Plymouth meet lug nearly twenty-nine. He 
died the 16th of December, 1841, aged eighty 
Ave years, and his remains were interred In 
Frienda* burial ground at Plymouth. Though 
he never received more than an ordinary ed - 
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MtloOf kt wrote ft JovraU and BMmoIr of hii 
lllb, whteh WM pnblUhod io 1844, with a pro- 
fMOt ftddttiou and aotot, by Jooeph Fovlko, 
of Owyaodd. It ii ft fniftll daodooimo of ono 
Iraftdrod ood olo^ta pftfoo, from wbioh wo haro 
okioi/ proporod thii ikoteb. 



Andrew Porter. 



Robort Portor was ft oatiTO of Inland and 
•■ilfraiod la oarly Ufo to this eonntry, and sot- 
Uod In Worooftor township. In this eonnty, 
whoro his ton, Andrew Portor, wao bom Sep- 
tombor 24th, 1748. His father famished him 
with a good odnoation, and in tho spring ot 
1767 ho romoTod to Philadelphia and took 
charge of an English end mathematloal sohool, 
natU tho spring of 1776. On the 19th of Jane, 
ho was oommissioned by Congress a oaptain of 
marines, and ordered on board the frigate Ef- 
finghauL Ho afterwards left tho navy and 
Joined the army as a oaptain and serred with 
groat gallantry at Trenton, Princeton and Bran- 
dywine. AJt Valley Forge he was a major of a 
regiaeat of arUllery, and daring the war was 
1^ coniiferefrlo service. With Dayid Ritton- 
hoose, in the spHng of ^T86, be was appointed 
a commissioner on ihe pajrjt of ^ennoylyania to 
asoertain the boondary between tills State and 
Virginia. In the spring of 1787, with Andrew 
Bllioott, he commenced the sorrey of the nor- 
ihem boandary of the Stote, which was com- 
pleted by the middle of the following Norem- 
pU- Vhile engaged on this work, he says :— 
f* the Indians appear friendly and haYo ez- 
pressed no dissaiisfaetioi^ to our running the 
line." For bis seryices Qoyemor Snyder, the 
4th of April, 1809, app<^oted him snrreyor 
general of PenosyWania, wbioh office he* held 
tiU bis desjMi, irbieh oeeanred Hoyember 16th, 
1818, at the age of seyei^y years. He died at 
Harrisbarg, where he wae buried with military 
honors ij» the Presbyierian b,i|irying-groand, and 
a neat white marble monnmeni designates the 
epot. At the close of the ReTol^tion Mr. 
Porter wes colonel of the Foarth Pennsylyania 
regiment of artillery and snbsequenily briga- 
dier and mtjor general of the second diylsion 
of the miliUa. It ie said that President Madi- 
|pn ofered km the ^ o|Q^miteion of brigadier 



general la tha AaMricaa army, and ftleo €km 
office of secretary of war, both of which he 
declined. Mr. Porter resided In the vpper part 
of the borongh of Norristown, near the Eidga 
tttmpike, In tho mansion now oecopied by Col. 
Thomas P. Knox, Robert Porter, tho gottoral'n 
father, died in 1770, at the age of feyenty-two 
years, and |i baried in the Korriton Presbyta- 
riaa graye^yard, where a large stone is ereoted 
to his memory. Tho sons of Andrew Porter 
have been qoite distlngnished. ion. Dayid R. 
Farter was goyemor of Pennsylyania from 18S8 
ttf 1844. Oen. James M. Porter has been a 
member of Aeeembly, president jndge of tlie 
twenty-second Jadidal district, and secretary 
of war under President Tyler. George B. 
PoHer was indge» United gUtes Marshal of 
the Eastern District of Penneylraaia, and snb- 
sequently goyemor of Michigan, in wbioh ' 
office he died in 1884, in his forty-fourth year. 
All these sons are natiyee of this oonnty, aM| 
the two former are still Uying. 



David Bittenhouse* 



As numerous biographical sketches of thin 
distinguished philosopher haye at diiferent 
times appeared, an extended noUce is therefore 
deemed unnecessary. He was the eldest son 
of Mathias Bittenhouse, and was born the 8ih 
of April, 1732, at his father's place on the Wis- 
sah^ckon pr,eek, near Germantown. While Da- 
yid was a^ infant his father, with his family, 
remoyed'to a farm he had purchased in Norri- 
ton township, this fiOJ^nif, a sj^ort distance east 
of the ancient Presby&rian .church, on the 
Beading road. He was principally ii^oced ^o 
settle here through his brother Een^ w^o b|4 
preceded him seyeral years and who had ta- 
ken up his abode in Worcester township in thf 
immediate yiclnity. It was the design of hio 
father that Darid should be a farmer, and froi| 
his earliest years we find him engaged in as? 
sisting in the laborious duties of the farm. It is 
said that in his fourteenth year, he was actually 
engaged in ploughing the fields. He exhibited 
his mechanical genius quite eariy, for when 
barely eight years of age he made a complete 
water-mill in miniature. His younger brother 
ussd to say^ that while he Fas employed ia tba 
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i€|«]8, be rep?»ted] J •bserred the feneee, and | cmm of astronomj.** He afUrwards eomtniet- 
erett the plough with whieh he had been work- ed another planetarium for the UniYeraity of 



fog, marked over with mathematical figures. 
The eonstmetion of a woodeo clock in hie se- 
Tenteenth year oansed some astonishment, as it 
waa known that he had not previoosly receired 
IninietiMi either in natheraaties or meehan- 
im. Owing to the deltoaey of hie oonstitn- 
Hoii and the irresistible bent of bis talents, 
with the eonsent of his parents, he gaTO «p fkrm- 
tng, and la bis eighteenth year bailt himself a 
smail but eommodions workshop on his fa- 
ther's farm by the side of a pnblic road, and 
liTaTing ol>tained the necessary tools, set op the 
iMsiness of a doek and mathematical instm- 
nent maker* Besides derotinf himself to 
these labors. In his telsnre he closely applied 
filmself to the study of mathematics and as- 
tronomy. 80 industrious was he, and with 
frat the aid of three or four books, before his 
twenty-fifth year he was enabled to read the 
Frinclpia of Newton in Latin. It iS'CTen ss- 
•erted that he discovered the method ef Flux- 
ions, and was not aware of it tlU several years 
afterwards that Newton and Mfcaits had con- 
tended for the honor of the discoTcry of which 
lie had deemed himself the author. In 1764 
Mathlas Rittenhouse mored to his farm, which 
lay nearly a^oining in Worcester township, 
ftud gave the one he had preriously resided on, 
of one hundred and fifty acres, to David, who, 
the 20th of February, 1766, married Elianor 
Colston, daughter of Bernard Colston, a re- 
spectable farmer in the neigbboihood. After 
this erent he continued to reside here for a pe- 
riod of about four years. In 1768 he made / 
his first planetarium for the Princeton college, 
irhich is regarded as a wonderful piece of aci- 
enUfio mechanism, and Which may still be seen 
there, and for which he received three hundred 
{K>und8, Pennsylvania currency. Dr. Gordon, 
snriting in 1790, says of this work :—•* There 
Is not the like in Europe. An elegant and 
neatly ornamented frame rises perpendicular 
near upon eight feet, in the front of which you 
are presented, in three several apartments, 
srith a view of the celestial system, the motions 
of the planets around the sun, and the satal- 
lites abotH the planets. The wheels, &c., that 
produce the moveojient ^re bjshind the wooden 
perpendicular frame la which the orrery is 
^zed. By suitable contrivances you in a short 
tine tell the eclipses of the sun and moon for 
jMes past and ages to come; the like in other 



Pennsylvania. In 1769 Mr. Rittenhouae was 
named one of the committee appointed by the 
American Philoaophical Society, to observe the 
transit of Venus over the sun's disk, which hap- 
pened the third of Jane of that year. His as- 
sistants were the Rev. Dr. Wro. Smith, the pro- 
vost of the University, John Lukens, Surveyor- 
General of Pennsylvania, and John Teller, a 
member of Assembly from Chester county. 
Their observations on this occasion were made 
at his temporary observatory on his farm. It Is 
said when be observed the contact of that plan- 
et with the sun at the moment predicted, his 
excitement became so great that he fainted. 
The same year he was employed in settling the 
boundaries between New Tork and New Jersey, 
afterwards between Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and New York, and the latter 
State and Massachusetts. In the autumn of 
1770 he removed with his family to Philadel- 
phia, where he continued to carry on his self- 
acquired occupation of a clock and mathemati- 
cal instrumen t maker. While the British forces 
under Sir William Howe held possession of the 
city, Mr. Rittenhouse chiefly resided at Lan- 
caster, while his family remained with his 
wife's relatives in Norriton and Worcester 
townships. 

He held the office of treasurer of Pennsyl- 
vania from 1777 to 1789. He was elected a 
member of the American academy of arts and 
sciences, at Boston, la 1782, and of the Royal 
society of London in 1796. In 1791 he was 
chosen the successor of Dr. Franklin, as pre- 
sident of the American philosophical society, 
which office he held till his death. He was, 
also, in 1792, appointed director of the United 
States mint, and continued in the office till 1796, 
when ill health induced him to resign. His 
constitution was naturally feeble and his Last 
illness was short and painfol, but his patience 
and benevolence did not forsake him. He died 
in the city the 26th of June, 1796, aged sixty- 
four years. His remains were interred in the 
cemetery adjoining the Presbjrterian church, 
in Pine street, where a plain marble slab indi- 
cates the spot. By order of the Philosophical 
Society, Dr. Rush delivered, in his ablest man- 
ner, a hMdsome eulogium on his life and 
virtues, which was afterwards published. 
;; Although Mr. Rittenhouse, in his youth, had 
! enjoxtd only the advantages of a very limited 
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•docfttion, yet, in after life, bj bis IndtiBirj, 
•ner^ and applioation, beaime an aooomplish- 
ed schoUr. He commnnioAted several valuable 
papers on his favorite studies, wblch were 
ptublisbed In the three first yolumes of the 
Philosophical Transaotiooa. He understood 
the German and Low Dutch laognages well, 
and translated several articles from their most 
celebrated wHters. The life of David KUten- 
koost is an instance of what can be success- 
fall j accomplished bj assiduity when almost 
unaided and under the mos^ adjrerse circum- 
stances. 



John Bui;.^ 



Was a native of Provideqce township, in thie 
county, where the family had reuided for se- 
veral generations. In the beglxtniogjof 1771 he 
lived in Limerick where he resided till he purr 
chased the mill and plantation of Charles Nor- 
risthe following 17th of September, where is 
DOW the present borough of Norriskown. He 
was at this time a justice of the county court, 
which office he held for several years. lo 
January, 1776, he wss one of tJtie twelve memr 
bers of Philadelphia county that met in a pro- 
Tincial convention, whose object was to get the 
Assembly to pass a law to prohibit the future 
importation of slaves into the colony. This 
same year, in consequence of the revolutionary 
troubles, the Assembly authorized the enlist- 
ment of a battallion of eight companies for the 
continental service, to be under the command 
of Col. Bull, until January, 1778. With three 
others he represented Philadelphia coujity in th,e 
convention that framed /-he ^nstlMition of the 
Bute, and which was adopted the 28th of Sep- 
tember, 1776. In isTovember of this year he 
disposed of all his property in Norriton town- 
ship to Dr. Wm. Smith of Philadelphia, for the 
sum of £6000. He was confirmed a Justice of 
the courts by the Assembly, August jSlst, 1776. 
Not long after this date he moved to Berkeley 
county, Virginia, where he erected a p^iXl ofk 
the Opeckon creek. He was still living iber^e 
in 1795, which is the last we know^ of him. 
Benjamin Rittenhouee, a brother of the cele- 
brated philosopher, and who was commissioned 
by Governor &yAiu in 1791, as one of the as- 



^soyoisie judges of the Court of Common Pleas 
I of this county, was married to a daughter oT 
[ General Bull. Wm. Bull, who was probably » 
I brothfrr, resided in Norriton township in 1770, 
: where he bad puiohaaed a farm of Henr} iCon.- 
[ nard. 



Henry Mblchxor Muhlbnbbrg, 



The Rev. H. M. Muhlenberg, the founder of 
the distinguished fiunily of ihls name, was bdii 
in Eimbeok, in the kingdoa of Hanover, the 
6th of September, 171 1. His father died whila 
he was quite young, and at an early period had 
to rely on his own exertions as a teacher for 
support. On the 19th of March, 1785, he en- 
tered the University of Gojl^tiogen, where Iia 
msde rapid progress in his studies. In 1787 
he was raoeived in the Theological Seminary, 
where, after gsgiuating, he entered the Univer- 
sity of Uallei# the purpose of ftUingbtmself 
more perfectly for the ministry, Ai>out 1740^ 
the early Lutheran settlers of Pennsylvania 
having become tired of ^ose who officiated 
among ^hem as clergymen, and whom they de- 
noanced as impostors, wrote to the professors 
of the University of Halle for a regularly or- 
dained and commissioned pastor to take charge 
of their feeble flocks. For this purpose Mr. 
Muhlenberg was selected, and accordingly In 
the spring of 1742 he left Halle for London. 
He then embarked in a vessel, and after a per- 
ilous voyage, landed the 22d of September at 
Charlestown, South Carolina, from whence he 
journeyed to Philadelphia, where he arrived 
the 25th of November. On the 28th he preached 
his first sermon at the Swamp, in New Hanover 
township, this county. He found but three 
organized Lutheran congregations-— one at 
Philadelphia, one at the Trappe, and one at 
New Hanover. The latter congregation had a 
log church and one hundred and twenty mem- 
bers. At the Trappe were about fifty members, 
who worshipped in a bam. Churches wera 
soon built, and during his labors they prosper* 
ed abundantly. His services were divided be- 
tween the three congregations, and as may b^ 
suppobed, were very arduous, requiring him to 
travel in his regular journeys many miles 
thriMUi)^ tfhe silderness on horseback. InlliA 
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he rttcoiTed the MBistance of seTeral other breth* 
ten who arrWed as pastore and teachers from 
OermaDj. The 80th of April of this year he 
married Anna Maria, daughter of Col. Conrad 
Weiser, the eelebrated Indian interpreter, and 
Immediaiely settled at the Trappe, where he 
eonUnued to reside till October, 1^61, ^hen he 
ttToTed to Philadelphia to take charge of the 
6hnrch there. In 17t6 he returned again to 
tke Trappe to take charge of its congregation, 
snd where he con tinned now to reside for the 
remainder of his life, fie died October 7th, 
1787» aged td years. He was buried in the 
frappe graveyard, where also repose the re- 
ftiains of several members of his family. The 
toemory of his piety and usefulness will long 
tie cherished by the ndmerous Lutheran 
lurches whieh hate since sprung from the 
three to whioh he ministered. Mr. Muhlen- 
i>erg had seyen children that reached maturity, 
three sons and four daughters. Peter was » 
Mii}or General 2a the fteyolutionary army; 
Frederick was a Speaker of Congress and Hen- 
fj a disCinguishei botanist. Among the daugh- 
terst one was married to the Rev. John 0. 
Shnlts, and was the mother of GoTemor ShuItZi 
and another was married to General Francis 
Swaine. Mr. Muhlenberg, we are aware, has 
been styled by scTeral writei^s the fSsther of 
the Lutheran church in Ameriofa, and also the 
first regularly ordained minister sent here. 
This is an error whioh we will here Uke the 
liberty of contradicting. Long before he was 
bom the Swedes had built Lutheran churches, 
and had regularly ordained ministers not only 
in PennsylTania, but in seyeral of the adjoining 
6tates, whioh churches exist to this day, though 
generally as respects worship we beliere haye 
before this become Episcopalian. Mr. Muhlen- 
berg could speak Latin, German, Dutch and 
English Weill besides hating a knowledge of 
•eteral oiher languages. 



John James Audubon. 

Had any peison predicrted^ near the close of 
Che last cfotury, that * yooeth was then 
Kyiag in this country that almost unaided 
would in the course of time produce one 
of the most nmgnifioent works on bitds the 



world had eyer seen, and that for only two 
hundred copies of which he should reoeiye the 
enormous sum of $160,000, he would almost 
haye been regarded as insane. Surely to haye 
said this would, in the opinion of many, been 
looked upon as positive insanity, if not 
downright absurdity. But this is only one ef 
the many instances that history can show 
where truth is stranger than fiction. Perhaps 
of all the many lisionary schemes for literary 
snccess, none haye been so extrayagant as the 
aboye, Which really came to pass. What we 
particularly admire in the genius of Mr. Au- 
dubon, is his remarkable perseyerance and 
success in accomplishing one of the greateri 
literary undertakings, unaided by goyemmental 
appropriations, but relying solely on his own 
exertions. It has been too much the case, both 
before and since, in producing great scientific 
undertakings (and perhaps none of this mag- 
nitude) for goternments to layish great sums 
to assist their fatorites in their particular ayo- 
cations. It is especially when yiewed in this 
respect, that we must award him a niche in the 
Temple of Fame, to which greater names in 
the world's estimation are not as deserting of 
being placed. 

John James Audubon, the celebrated Ameri- 
can ornithorloglst, was a son of John Audubon 
and Anne Moynette, his wife, both n&tiyes of 
the commune of Coucron, near the city of 
Nantes, in France. He had been an officer in 
the nayal seryice of his country, but in conse- 
quence of Louisiana being then a French pos- 
session, he remoted there, and settled on a 
pUntation near New Orleans, where his son 
was born the 4th of May, 1780. Under the 
instruction of his father, who was a man of 
education, he was early taught a lote of natu- 
ral objects, to which he afterwards attributed 
his inclinations to tho^e pursuits. While quite 
young he Was sent to Paris to pursue his edu- 
cation. While theryM attended the school of 
natural history and^R^ and in drawing took 
lessons from the celebrated Datid. He re« 
turned in his eighteenth year, when his father 
resided in Philadelphia, and who had as early 
as March 28th, 1789, as we learn from the 
county records, purchased of Augustin Pre- 
test, in Protideace township, at the mouth of 
the Perkiomen creek, a tract of two hundred 
and eighty-fite acres of land, with a grist and 
saw mill. Mr.' Audubon, the younger, about 
the beginning of the present century, reskM 
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on thif pUnUlion, and in Ihe ohftrming preface 
to hif *• Birds of Amerita,** givee the foUowIng 
•eoomit of It: '*Iq PenoeyhranU, a beauUfal 
State almoet oentral od the Itae of our Atlan- 
iio f hores, my father, in bis desii« of proving 
Bj friend through life, gare me #bat Ameri- 
oana call a beantlAil ' plantationi' refreshed 
daring, the summer heats bjr the nmters of the 
BohuylkiU river and traTorsed b/ a creek named 
Perldoming, Its fine woodlands, its extensive 
fields, its hillB crowned with evergreens, offered 
,manj sulijects to agreeable studies, with as 
little concern about the ftiture as if the world 
bad been made for me. My lambles invariably 
ooBunenced at break of day; and to return 
wet with dew and bearing a feathered prite, 
was, and ever will be, the highest enjoyment 
for which I have been fitted.'* It was here 
where he conceived the plan of his great work 
and in reality laid its first foundation $ it was 
here too where he married his wife and his 
eldest soq was born. 

On an ai^oining farm lived William Bake^ 
well, an Bnglishman by. birth, a gentleman of 
a highly refined mind and cultivated manners. 
He had a valuable library and an extensive 
philosophical apparatus. To his house, as may 
be well supposed from congeniality of taste 
and dispositions, Mr. Audubon was a frequent 
visitor, Which resulted in an intimacy with 
Lucy, Mr. Bakeweirs eldest daughter by a first 
wife, and which resulted iu a marriage about 
1806. Some time in the following year Mr. 
Audubon and Ferdinand Rosier entered into 
partnership as merchants, in Philadelphia, 
where he resided a portion of bis time, till in 
the summer of 1809, when he and his partner 
removed to Louisville, Kentucky, to continue 
in the same business. He sold the farm given 
him by his father to Joseph Williams, in the 
spring of 1810. As a merchant he confesses 
that he was not successful and that his love for 
the fields, the flowers. ^e forests and their 
winged inhabitants unflrod bim for trade. We 
find mention made of his visiting his father-in- 
law, in Lower Providence, in 1810 and 1812, in 
pursuit of rare and curious birds. Indeed/ he 
several times mentions ]:in bis great work the 
discovery of new species of birds in this county, 
which had heretofore remained uodescribed. 

While at Loulsfille, in March, 1810, be was 
visited by the celebrated Alexander Wilson. 
He says he entered his couuting-room and 
asked him to snbscribe to his work on Ameri- 



. can Ornithology. By his oWn siatetiiftnt, Sir. 

\ Audubon appears to have received him rathef 
coolly, perhaps, at (hat time, having formed 
the idea of becoming his rival. Shortly aftef 
this period of his life, Mr. Blake, in his Biof- 
graphical Dictionary, thus speaks of Audubon I 
<* His life was one of bold and fearless adven- 
ture, of romantic incident, and constantly vary- 
ing fortune. Hardly a region in the Unitedl 
States was left unvisited by him, and the most 
inaccessible haunts of nature were disturbed 
by this adventurous and indefatigable ornith- 
ologist, to whom a new discovery or a trtsh 
experience was only the incentive to greater 
ardor and further efforts in his favorite depart- 
ment of science." In April,1824, he sought pa - 
tronage in Philadelphia for the publication of 
his work, but he appears to have been unsuccess- 
ful, for he at least relinquished it '*America/' 
he says, ** being my country, and the principal 
pleasures of my life having been obtained there, 
I prepared to leave it with deep sorrow, after 
in vain trying to publish my illustrations is 
the United States. In Philadelphia, Wilson'tf 
principal engraver, amongst others, gave it m4 
his opinion to my friends, that my drawing* 
could not be engraved. In New York other 
difficulties presented themselves, which deter* 
mined me to carry my collections to Europe.'* 
In August of this year, while fifteen hundred- 
miles Arom home, in Upper^Oanada, on one oo-' 
casion he mentions that his money was stolen 
from him, when be took to painting portr^ta, 
by which he got plenty to Carry him home. 
To meet with better encouragement be at last 
sailed for England, where he arrived in 1826. 
He commenced the publicaUon of his work at' 
Edinburgh, in 1827, but afterwards transferred 
it to London, where the first volume was com- 
pleted iu 1880, containing one hundred plates. 
William Swainson, Esq., in a review of thir 
work, published in the Natural Hlstoi'y Maga* 
sine, for May, 1828. says': <^The site of ikm 
plates exceeds anything of the kind I have 
ever seen or heard of; they are no lesA thaa 
three feet three inches long by two feet twcr 
inches broad. On this vast surface etery bird- 
ie i^presented in its full dimensions. Large 
as is the paper, it is sometimes (as in the mala 
wild turkey) barely sufficient for t^e purpose. 
In other cases, it enables the painter to group 
his figures in the most beautiful and varied 
attitudes, on the trees and plants they frequent. 
Some are feeding, others darting, pursuing, or 
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fftptnriDg their prey : aU btTe life and tBiina- 
tioo. The plants, fruits aad flowers wbioh 
e&rioh the aoene are alone still. These latter, 
from their critical accuracy, are as valuable to 
the botanist as the birds are to the ornitholo- 
gist." The applause with which it was re- 
oeWed was euthuniastio and uni?ersal. The 
Kings of England and France had placed their 
•ames at the head of his subscription list ; he 
was made a Fellow of the Uojal Societies of 
London and Edinburgh, and a member of the 
Natural History Society of Paris. With the 
first yolume he obtained one hundred and 
eighty subscribers at eight hundred dollars 
each for the work, of which only six were in 
Che United States. The second volume was 
iUiished in 1834. This edition contained in all 
about eight volumes, of which there is a copy 
in the library of the American Philosophical 
Society, in Philadelphia, which the writer has 
txamined. 

Mr. Andnbon in 1889 returned to his native 
•enntry and established himself with his faml- 
ly^ on the banks of the Hudson, near the city of 
Few York. The following year he commenced 
Hie publication of his Birds of America, in se- 
Ten imperial volumes, of which the last was is- 
toed in 1844. The plates in this edition, re- 
dnced from his larger illustrations, were en- 
graved and colored in a most elegant manner by 
Mr. Bower, of Philadelphia, under the direction 
•f the author. His labors as a naturalist did 
not cease here, for with the assistance of the 
Bev. John Baehman, he prepared for the press; 
^The Quadrupeds of America," in three large ; 
oetavo volumes, illustrated byfioe colored draw- 
ings which, was published the year of his death 
By bis son, V. Q. Audubon. The last year& of | 
Ida life were spent on tais conntry seat, in a ; 
fillet and retired manner, mixing little with 
Ibe world at large. The celebrated naturalist 
CuTlor, in speaking of bit great work, said It 
%ii *• the most splendid monument which art 
ft»8 erected in honor of ornithology." His 
death took place the 27th of January, 1851, at 
^ age of 71 years. It is a singular fact that 
Wilson and Audubon, the two greatest writers 
m Amerioati birds, both caught their first in- 
ipiratioiis on the banks erthe Schuylkill. On 
tts stream, too, Dr. Godman, the i oologist, and 
Say, the entomologist, also pursued their fa- 
tMie studies. 



Peter Muhlenberg. 



He was the el(?e8t son of the Rev. H. M. 
Muhlenberg and was burn at the Trappe, in 
this county, October Ist, 1746. When Mixteen 
he was sent, with his two younger brothers, 
Frederick Augustus and Henry Ernest, to 
HfiTle, in Germany, to receive an education. 
While here he became restive from the re- 
straints imposed on him and ran away and 
joined a German regiment, from which he was 
only extricated through the influence of aa 
English officer, with whom he came to Ameri- 
ca. On bis return home he completed hla 
studies under the direction of his father whb 
prepared him for tbe mioibtry of the Swedish 
Lutheran church. Episcopal ordination being 
necessary he went to England in 1772, with 
Bishop White, then also a candidate for holy 
orders, when both were ordained to the priest- 
hood by the Bishops of London and Ely. Oft 
his return he took charge of several parishes 
near Woodstock, Dunmore county, Virginia. 
He was not long here before the difficulties 
between the mother country and the colonies 
were becoming wider and wider, with every 
prospect of war. From the beginning be was 
an ardent whig and was quite zealous in the 
cause of his country, and was sent by his re- 
publican friends a delegate to the House of 
Burgesses. A circumstance now transpired 
which showed that his martial spirit was too 
strong to be bonnd any longer to the pulpH 
About the middle of January, 1776, he preach- 
ed his farewell sermon to his congregation otl 
** The duties men owe their country,'* and g| 
the conclusion of the services he exclaimed 
that '* there was a time for all things — a time 
to preach and a time to fight — and now wik 
the time to fight.'' Suiting the action to the 
words, as he descended from the pulpit he de* 
liberately took off his gown for the last time^ 
which had thus far covered his martial figure, 
and stood, to the eurprise of all, before them 
in full uniform, as a girded warrior. He then 
read his commispion as colonel, and ordered 
tbe drummers to beat for recruits. The ex* 
citement that followed became intense, and 
three hundred men of tbe several frontier 
churches enlisted that day under his banner 
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tmd ll«s, vftbMi dittoalt/ Md Is a skoH 
ltB€, bad bis regioiMitMl. Hisftrtt eumpftifii 
wms in GeorgU nad Soaih CaroUna, and he 
bMtMt qaiU populiur wltb h\% toldiers, aod \ 
from WratbUgton be received fluttering eorn- 
nendationt. Oa tbe 21et of Pebrsary, 1777, 
be was pronoied ta tbe mole of a brigadier 
geoeral, and in the eotomn of that jear was 
an aetive participunt in the battlee of Brandy- 
wine and Oermantovn. With bit brigade be 
apent the terrible winler at Valley Forge, and 
•iraa eagaged in tbe battle of Monmoath and 
tbe capture of Stony Point. He was present 
at tbe siege of Yorlctown, wbich closed tbe 
straggle between tbe two countries, wbere be 
oommanded tbe first brigade of tigbt infantry. 
He continued in tbe army until it was disband- 
ed, wbem for bis many serrices, be was pro- 
moted to tbe rank of major general. On tbe 
termination of tbe war be again made the 
Trappe bia home for a brief time. He was 
immediately elected to tbe Supreme ExecatiTe 
Council of this State, and in 1785 was chosen 
its Tice president. In 1789 be was elected to 
tbe first Congress of tbe United States, from 
this State, in which be served three terms. In 
February, 1801, be was elected a member of 
the United States Senate from Pennsylvania, 
but on tbe following 80tb of June he resigned 
the oiBce, and was appointed by Mr. JeiTerson 
eupervisor of the revenues for this State. In 
1808 be was appointed collector of tbe port of 
Philadelphia^ wbich situation be held to the 
time of his death, which occur redOctober 1st, 
i807, at tbe age of sixty-one years. His re- 
mains repose in tbe Trappe grave yard, by the 
tide of his parents ftod wife. Tbe following 
extract ftrom bis tomb-stone sums up bis char- 
actto to a few words : '* He was brave in tbe 
field, faithful in tbe cabinet, honorable in all 
bis traoBaotioos, a sincere friend^ and an honest 



Fbidbeick Augustus Muhlskbsbq. 



' He wae tbe second ton of the Rev. H. M. 
ttfnhlenberg and was bom at tbe Trappe the 
M ef JuAC, 1750. He remained at tbt Unl- 
terelty ef Halle several years after Us brother, 



Peter, bad left, and became aa a«o<Rnpttsk«iil 
scholar. He also studied the tbeoiogieal comrtm 
and was ordsined there to tbe ministry, Om 
bis return to this country, be took charge of « 
country congregation, but not long after wa« 
called to a church in New York. Tbe Revela- 
tion breaking out and the chy coming in poe^ 
session of tbe British, be retired to theTrappe-, 
which he made his home A>r some time, white 
he hrtd for several years in charge several ooiff- 
gregations in this county. Like bis brother, 
he was a firm and ardent patriot, and in 1779 
he was elected to tbe Continental Congress, ia 
which be served two terms. He was nexl 
sent three years to the Assembly. On ibm 
formation of this ceunty, in 1784, he served 
for a short time as president of tbe courts. Ill 
1787 he was elected a delegate to the State 
convention to ratify tbe oonstitution of tbe 
United Sutes, and was chosen president of ikH 
body. He was elected to serve in tbe first 
Congress, in 1789, by tbe citizens of this coun- 
ty, and had the honor of being its first speaker. 
He remained in Congress until 1797, when 
shortly after he was appointed by governor 
Mifflin register of the land office, which be held 
till his death. He died in 1802, aged fifty-two 
years. 



Henry Eabnbst Muhlsnbbbo 



Was born at tbe Trappe, November 17tK 
1758, and was the third son of the Eev. H. Uj^ 
Muhlenberg. With bis two elder brotben. hm 
received his ednoation at the. UnlversUj ^ 
Halle, la Germany .^ He returned in 1770« aifl 
several years afterwards was ordained an «%• 
slstant pastor of the Latberan oboroh ia Pbi)* 
adelpbU. He remained in tbe city notil tiip 
appreeob of the Britirii in the CaU ot 1771^ 
when, fbr bis personal sytfety, be sought rtfHI^ 
ia flight. Having been, like bis brothers^ i^ 
ardent patriot, the enemy several times eadeflfi 
?ored to eaptnre bisiy bat witboat soeoess.. Bm 
aow retired to tbe eoootrf , end beiog for se«' 
veral years without a eongregatioa, be devolef 
tbe greater portioa of bis leisare to Mieotiif 
porsoits, pattioalmrlj to betaay nod miaei«l« 
egy. In 1760 be moved to LeaeasUr, wbmw 
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h». t*Qk •k«rg« of Ike Liitlierfta ekveh, in 
iNiieb he. rMMined tiU hie deftUi« wbiek oc- 
oif red May 2ad, 1816. He wm toliiigvisked 
fer hie Ulente, pietjr, ualklfteee ^nd ezteneiTe 
eeAentifie eeqmiremente. Thoof h he died yooBg 
be w*e a member of eeTerel learned eooietiee 
ai boBie aad abroad, and held eorreepbndenee 
wilb eeTeral of Ihe most leaned and leientifte 
«ieo of E«ropo. His ohief works are Oakdogui 
PUmtarum, Gramina Ameriem StpUmiHonmlis, 
aad Fhra Lan$a9trieH$ii, They are remarka- 
ble for their prolioienoy, and plaee him favora- 
bly amongst our early seientifie writers. From 
tke earliest period even to this day, the Mnh- 
leoberg family has been distingaished for its 
talents; it has mattered not whether as olergy- 
isen, etatesmen, warriors, physioians, authors, 
natoralists or professors of colleges, for they 
bave alike been celebrated in these Tarions de- 
partments. 



Fbancis Bahn Shuiik. 

Francis Shnnk, the goTemor's grandfather, 
arrived from the Palatinate, in Germany, about 
the year 1716, and settled, not long after, in 
ProTidenoe township, in this county. His son, 
John Shnnk, married Elistbeth Bahn, a woman 
of great excellence and talents, and who did 
nook toward giving ber son a oarefal instruc- 
tion, which no doubt did much towards laying 
the fauttdatioo of his future fame. Francis 
was bom, at the Trappe, in this county, Au- 
gust 7th, 1788. His parents being in humble 
etrcnmstanoes, he was compelled, in his six* 
leenth year, for his support, to teach a small 
Mboot, and subsequently the village school of 
Irfa native place. When not thus oooupied he 
■pent his time in mannal labor on a farm, 
(taeral Andrew Porter, of this county, having 
been appointed surveyor general by Governor 
Sigpdtr, in 1812, the former selected Francis 
K. Skunk his clerk. While thus employed he 
aMUseooed and proeeouted the atndy of the law 
with Tbomaa Blder, Esq., of Harrisbnrg. In 
1B14 be performed the duty of a soldier in the 
islnioi of Balttssoro. Net long after ke was 
eleoted an assistant aad tlien prinoipal derk of 
tW House of BepreseulativeB of this Stote, iu 
wiiiik capacity kt served teveralyeari. in 1829 



ke was .Apfobit«d.«l«dc to.lke.BM«<k«f Om$l 
Cowuieiioiien. fie mM. e k i eiMi .1^ - Q p wma t 
Portar, inl888,j8oet0tary ofJ3t»leiJ^Kljm<ft» 
ticiBg lirom ^hai offioe h» eatebliakotf kjiurtf 
in the practice of the law at Pittsburgh, la 
1844 he became Governor of the SUte, and fti 
the expiration of three years was re^ectad to 
the same. He had not entered long on the du- 
ties of his second term, wheu, ou account el 
ill-health, he was induced to resigu. His dla* 
ease terminated his career, July 20, 1848, ai 
the age of sixty. According to his request, he 
was buried at the Trappe church-yard, audkii 
funeral was attended by a large number of 
people. A bandsome white marble moaumeiity 
twenty-five feet high, was erected over his re- 
mains, July 4th, 1861, by the dtisena of kit 
native State, as a testimonial of their high 
regard for kis public character, •crviees aud 
private worth. There are still living, in Upper 
Providence, several of the name and Umiij* 



William Potts Dbwbbs 



Was a native of Pottstowa, ia this ooaa^, 
where he was bom. May 6th, 1768. He wat 
early left fatherless, with but little property ; 
and ke did act receive tke advaatagea of a 
superior education, but by his iaduitry kt 
nevertheless improved himself bj all tke meuap 
at his command. While quite young ha stu- 
died Latin aad French, served awhile with aa 
apothecary, attended medical lecturci, aad ia 
1789, without a diploma, conuaenoed the prao- 
tice of medicine, at twenty-one years of aga , 
In 1798 he removed to Philadelphia, wkerUi 
through his knowledge of obstetrics, he obtaia- 
ed a successful practice. To this braach of 
the profession, from his skill, he was induced 
especially tc devote himself with a view of ax- 
tending kis knowledge. His reputation ia tkit 
department spread tkroughout the community, 
and he very shortly comaMnced giving leelurei 
to medical students. He was so successful ia 
his labors that he was chosen one of tke pro- 
ftesors of tke Univetsity af Feaaayliaa&e» but 
from illkealth was compelled to ve^ga ia 1889. 
In 1828 ke published a v<aume of Medici^ 
Eseayt; aext tottewid kiafltjatea of 
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Id the following list, p itaods tor ptge, e for oolomo, and 1 for line. 

4 p^ 1 «., S 1. iBMii a oomma afUr " iMtrnlng.*' 

4 p., 1 e^ 4 1., fbr " DougUtTllU," rM4 DoukUmtIIU. 

4 p., 1 «^ 7 1., front bottom, for " GautMr," rMd GaaattMr. 
94 p^ 1 «,f laat Una, for " Andraw Bonda," read Andrew Bonda. 
SI p. 1 c, ne L. oTAlt the aomma after *' ICathiaa,** and read Mathlaa Holatate. 
S5 p., 1 c, 4 L fmm bottom, after ** thii" Ineert treot 
M p., 1 c^ « Lp l[i»rt Ihe word ** one^ after ** ■ome." 
ST p., S c.f 8 l^ froai the bottom, read the senteaee to begin wlth*< A.** 
88 p. 1 D.. ].t rmm bottom, for ^ Oonna," read Gannar* 
SO p^ 2 e., 14 t. from bottom, after «< or ineert the. 
90p^2c..Ti ]^ f jr ** draper," read diaper. 
81 p., 1 B>, f> I., omit « off." 

81 p., 3 c^ ftiT " Charles Thompaon," read Charles Thomson, and for*< Harrington,'* read Oarrlton. 
88 p., 2 &t 3 1^1 1 13 part ** a," before ** erosa-road." 

84 p. 1^,7 1 r»r " Wm. Pennin," read Wm. Penn In." and omit tha oomma. 
84 p., S*. » KDil U 1. from bottom, let ** 1700" and ** 1707," re%d lOM and IW7. 
86 p., 3 e., S2 L. from bottom, foi ** ezolnslTely" read eztenslTely. 

40 p., 1 0., 101. ttom bottom, Insert ** If," at the beginning of tha i 

41 p., S e., for <' Der Ooudray," read Dn Gondray. 
44 p., 1 e., 28 L firoB bottom, tor ** eonnty." read eonntry. 
SO p., 8 e., 88 1. from bottom, for <* day," read dry. 
60 p., 8 e., 19 1. Oram bottom, omit the first ^ the.** 
64p., 1 0., 10 1., omit « the.'^ 
64 p., 8 e. , 10 1 ., for *< save," read saTlng. 
66 p.^ 8 e.) 81 1., for ** quarters," road qnartar. 
68 p., 1 0., 97 1., for "1760," laad 1760. 
74 p., 1 e., 80 1., for " measare," read maaanra. 
76 p., 1 c, 80 1. Insert « present." before *' owner.** 

76 p., 8 e., 88 1., for *• mnakets.'^read mnsket. 

77 p., 1 e., 14 1, from bottom, for ** six," road sixty. 

77 p, 8 e., 18 1. from bottom, omit ** the." 

78 p., 8 0., 11 ! frrm bottom, insart « laid," before " ont** 
86p.le„18 1>rmlt*<and." 

M p., 1 e., 10 U iOT '< Benjamin Walklns," read Benjamin Watklan. 
•0 p., 1 e., 17 1-T r>r " Joeeph WUls.'* read Joaeph Wells. 

108 p., 1 e., 6 1 .1 for " mused," read mnsing. 

Ill p., 8 e., 18 1-. tor *< 1810,^' read 1811. 

118 p., 1 e., 6 1 , far <* three first," read first thraa. 

118 p.» 1 e., 81 1 ^ for « batUlUon," rMid battalion. 

121 p., 1 e., 88 1 . from bottom, for « Bower," read Bowen. 

121 p., 1 e., 11 L. Iron bottom, for •« OuTior," raad OavUr. 



OORREOTIONS. 

Btghter*! ferry, In Lower Merloa, was not at flat Book, bat nearly two mllaa balow, nearly oppotitt the a< 
af WlaMhlakon aiaak. Worship if itOl MA at aUtad tfanai la tha HarHlott Prtrtbyttrlan Chareh. 
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